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[? the history of modern discovery in Africa have a moment 

comparable for dramatic interest to that in which Columbus 
turned his prow westward and sailed into space to link for ever 
the destinies of two hemispheres, it is the one in which a roving 
white man in the far heart of Africa set his face down the cur- 
rent of a mighty stream, and committed himself to its waters, 
determined for weal or woe to track their course to the sea, The 
Genoese navigator, indeed, who divined and dared an unknown 
world, staked the whole future of humanity on his bold intui- 
tion, but posterity may one day trace results scarcely less 
momentous to the resolve of the intrepid American who 
launched his canoe on the Congo at Nyangwe to win a second 
great inheritance for mankind. Nor did Nature, in the one case 
as in the other, surrender her secrets without exacting a heavy 
price in suffering and sorrow. The story of the long months of 
battle with the terrible river, with its leagues of eddying rapids, 
its plunges of thunderous cataracts, its swarms of hostile natives 
and flotillas of war canoes, is most eloquently and pathetically 
recorded in the crown of sorrow-won success that blanches above 
the resolute brow of the explorer, for Stanley reached the coast 
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with hair silvered to the hue of age by the long agony of his 
voyage. 

The exploration of the great moving highway of Africa makes 
an epoch in the discovery of the continent, closing the era of 
desultory and isolated research, and opening that of combined 
steady effort towards a definite though distant goal. That goal 
is the opening up of the vast equatorial regions to direct com- 
mercial intercourse with Europe. 

Mercantile enterprise has been in all ages the mainspring of 
exploratory adventure, but the needs of commerce in our own 
day are almost the reverse of those which gave its impulse to 
distant navigation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
ocean was then searched, north, south, and west, for a route from 
Europe to the Indies, that the eager pioneers of progress might 
freight their ships with the semi-mythical treasures of those 
regions and become their distributors to the rest of the world. 
The modern heralds of civilization, on the contrary, seek in 
distant lands fresh fields of consumption rather than of produc- 
tion, and look on the barbarian less as a victim to be plundered 
or cheated of his unprized riches than as a neophyte to be edu- 
cated to new wants, as a valuable customer for the commercial 
classes at home. 

The sated markets of older countries no longer supply a suffi- 
cient demand for the products of modern industry, and the vast 
machinery called into existence for their elaboration cannot 
stand idle or collapse without occasioning a social cataclysm. 
Highly specialized human skill, represented by armies of trained 
workmen on the one hand, and enormous capital on the other, in 
the form of costly engines and vast palaces of industry, demand 
fresh outlets for their productive energies, unless their accumu- 
lated force is to be suffered to run to waste. It is not alone the 
wealth of the few but the bread of the many that is at stake, 
for the idle loom means the empty hearth through whole quarters 
of crowded cities. In the great game of commercial speculation 
all prejudices of race and colour are laid aside, and black counters 
may be admitted to make up the tally if the white run short. 

Hence the sudden fever of emulation which has recently 
broken out among European states to obtain some foothold on 
the soil of Africa ; hence the gigantic efforts now being made to 
link its almost inaccessible interior by some practicable route 
with the rest of the world. The competition has hitherto lain 
principally between two rivals—the French, through their 
colonial authorities on the West Coast, and the somewhat anoma- 
lous corporation originally known as the African International 
Association. Founded in 1876 by the private initiative of the 
King of the Belgians, the aims of this body were in the first 
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instance purely philanthropic. To establish a chain of stations’ 
across Africa which might serve as halting-places and bases of 
supply for future travellers, thereby facilitating legitimate com- 
merce, and effecting the extinction of the slave trade, such was 
the original programme of a body which, by the force of cireum- 
stances and the very necessities of its own existence, has gradually 
come to assume the authority and responsibility of a sovereign 
state throughout vast tracts of Africa. Like all great experi- 
ments, it has far transcended the designs of its projectors, and 
the new and unforeseen development of its position requires tv 
be ratified by international recognition. 

Zanzibar was made the first fulerum of the operations of the 
newly-founded philanthropic society, and its outposts were thence 
pushed forward to the great Equatorial Lakes; but no sooner 
had Stanley’s adventurous voyage revolutionized the question of 
African exploration, than the Belgian Association not only shifted 
its base from the shore of the Indian Ocean to that of the At- 
lantic, but engaged the services of the now famous traveller to 
open up for traffic the great waterway he had made known. 

Thus it was as the pioneer of commerce and civilization that 
Stanley, accompanied by a large staff of labourers and coadjutors, 
reached the mouth of the Congo for the second time in August 
1879, two years after he had arrived there from the heart of 
Africa in the last stage of famine and exhaustion. The hercu- 
lean nature of the task before him might well have daunted a less 
indomitable spirit, for it is no ready made and facile highway 
that the mammoth river of western Africa offers to the interior 
of the continent. 

The Congo may be approximately divided into three vast canal 
sections flowing at different levels, with intervening tracts of 
broken and dizzy descent down which it plunges from each of 
these land terraces to the other. The mighty estuary, between 
whose expanded arms, seven miles apart, it projects its turbid 
volume at the rate of two million cubic feet per second, a hundred 
leagues into the Atlantic blue, is on the same scale of magnitude 
as its other features, and is navigable to a distance of 120 miles 
from the sea. Here, atthe first upward heave of the land, 
the great Falls of Yellala mark tne commencement of he cataract 
region, which extends, though with interveningt navigable 
stretches, to Stanley Pool, some 300 miles from the coast. In this 
tranquil basin, studded with fairy palm-feathered islands, the 
great river, expanded to a silver sheet twenty-three miles across 
each way, seems to pause in hushed and dreamy repose before 
hurling itself over the last series of obstacles in its path to the sea. 

This inland haven, forming the heart or nucleus of the great 
arterial system of Africa, is destined, according to the enthusiastic 
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forecasts of its rival explorers, to be the emporium of a con- 
tinent thronged by the merchant navies of the world, since 
it forms the terminus of a vast network of inland navigation, 
furnished by the great river and its affluents, extending in an 
unbroken length of nearly 1,000 miles far into the heart of 
Africa. The furious series of rapids, known as Stanley Falls, 
corresponds there to the second step of the continent, above 
which the Upper Congo flows again through its great central 
depression in another comparatively tranquil reach of 1,200 miles. 
At Nyangwe, 300 miles from its source, the river has an expanse 
varying according to the season from 1,300 to 5,000 yards, with 
a low-water depth of 18 feet. Its tributaries, ramifying in a fan- 
shaped network of silver threads, enmeshing the continent in a 
vast web of waters, gather from regions conterminous with those 
drained by the Nile, the Niger, and the Zambesi, the opulent 
volume of its flood. Many of these affluents, as yet unexplored, 
rival the main stream in amplitude, having a width at the 
junction of 1,000 yards and upwards. The Aruwimi, which 
joins it from the north, is navigable for steamers for a hundred 
miles, and, if identical with Schweinfurth’s Welle, would open a 
route to the southern provinces of the Egyptian Soudan. 

Stanley’s first step towards rendering these upper channels 
accessible from the coast was to found a station at Vivi, near 
the limit of maritime navigation, and thence to set about the con- 
struction of a road intended to turn the obstacles of the river. 
Ravines and precipices were bridged and blasted in the process, 
winning for Stanley his native soubriquet of Bula Metadi, or 
“breaker of the rocks,” and after two years of severe and con- 
tinuous labour a steamer was actually transported over this 
seemingly impracticable route, and in July 1881 launched at 
Isanghila above the first group of cataracts. A second series, 
higher up, had yet to be passed in similar laborious fashion, but 
this was also achieved, and in December 1881 the Hn Avant 
floated safely on Stanley Pool, the great water-gate of the continent. 
Thus, the explorer’s dream took shape in actual reality, and the 
first busy throb of commerce stirred in the dead heart of Africa. 

From this point, on the level of the great continental plateau, 
the upper reaches of the stream have been systematically explored, 
and two considerable lakes discovered on its affluents near the 
Equator. The flag of the Association has been carried as far as 
Stanley Falls, the present limit of upper navigation, where a 
permanent station has been formed on Wani Rusaua, a large 
island ceded by the native chiefs. 

The results of Mr. Stanley’s activity during the past five years 
are now visible in a flotilla of boats and steamers freely navigating 
the Upper Congo; in communications maintained and established 
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on its lower course, bringing Stanley Pool within 14 days’ 
journey of the coast ; in a chain of 36 stations, three on the Pool 
and six above it, which a fresh expedition is about to connect 
with that of Karema on Lake Tanganika; and finally, in large 
tracts of territory occupied with full rights of sovereignty in 
right of treaties of cession from native chiefs. Thusa complete 
cordon has been formed, stretching across the hitherto unexplored 
continent, with the surprising result that letters may actually be 
sent from Banana, on the Atlantic, to Zanzibar, on the Mozam- 
bique shore. 

But the very vastness of this success, and the boldness of the 
means by whick it has been attained, have raised a new set of 
problems, bringing into question the political status of the orga- 
nization which has thus suddenly assumed the dimensions of a 
great power. Its founders seem to feel the necessity for some 
formal legalization of their anomalous position, and their efforts 
are now directed to obtaining diplomatic recognition. This 
has been already accorded to them by the Government of the 
United States under the title of Free States of the Congo, and 
the European Powers are gradually following the example. 

The incipient State has put forth a manifesto shadowing forth 
a future Constitution, and a scheme of administrative organiza- 
tion. A governor-general, assisted by a legislative council and 
executive committee, all under the orders of a supreme junta at 
Brussels, would seem to recall the machinery of the East India 
Company, but the new sovereigns of Central Africa differ from 
that famous corporation in disclaiming all commercial monopoly. 
The most stringently exclusive trade privileges are indeed con- 
ferred on them by treaties with native chiefs, but these, it seems, 
they generously intend for the benefit of others rather than them- 
selves, since they guarantee absolute freedom of trade to the 
whole world throughout their dominions, The crucial question 
arises, How is revenue to be raised? for even royal munificence 
cannot continue to support the increasing expenditure entailed by 
the vastly enlarged sphere of action of the Association. The 
“endowment fund,” which enables them to dispense with tolls 
and customs, must be largely supplemented from some other 
source, and the State must eventually become self-supporting if it 
is to continue in existence. It is probably to rent of land leased 
for building or agricultural purposes that the founders of the 
Association look to fill their treasury, for we are told that future 
villages are blocked out and lands parcelled into lots, ready for 
expected settlers to take up and occupy. European colonization 
of their territory on a large scale evidently forms part of the 
beneficent dreams of the Association, which has realized so much 
of what seemed impossible, that it is hard to place a limit to its 
future achievements. 
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By a master-stroke of policy, the creators of the new State 
have sought to convert their most formidable antagonist into an 
ally by giving France a reversionary interest in their acquisitions.* 
The preferential right of purchase accorded to her in case of 
alienation of territory on the part of the Association, seemed for 
a time to have ended the emulous race for annexation between 
Stanley on behalf of the latter, and the champion of French 
exploration, a spirit not less adventurous than his own. 

Pietro Savorgnan de Brazza, born in Rome in 1852, derives 
his high-mettled tenacity of purpose from an ancient and war- 
like race, whose feudal charter for their stronghold in Friuli 
dates from the tenth century. A seventh son, with no inheri- 
tance to look to, save his noble name and dauntless heart, the 
young Count left his native country when but fourteen to seek 
his fortunes abroad. Entering the Naval College in Brest, he 
passed thence into the French navy as midshipman in 1870, and 
after service in other parts of the world, found himself, three 
years later, in the French colony of the Gaboon, whose abandon- 
ment was at that time contemplated by the authorities. Here he 
was seized with the exploratory fever, and asked and obtained leave 
to survey the Ogowe River, debouching in French territory, 
as a possible route to Central Africa. With very small resources, 
in part supplied from the private fortune of his mother, he began 
in 1875 a series of wanderings, resulting in a discovery of some 
importance. The head-waters of the Ogowe were found to be 
navigable to within 60 miles of those of the Alima, a considerable 
affluent of the Congo above Stanley Pool, and more recent re- 
searches, tracing out another feeder of the Ogowe, have reduced 
to twelve miles the distance between the two river systems. The 
construction of a short line of road thus opens to the French 
colonists the possibility of diverting through their own territory 
a portion of the traffic borne by the great waterway of Equatorial 
Africa. Fired with an exalted sense of his mission as a harbinger of 
humanizing influences, the young explorer early made the French 
flag an inviolable sanctuary of freedom, proclaiming the emanci- 
pation of all fugitive slaves who should seek its shelter and touch 
its folds. His humanity, which earned him among the natives 
the name of “ Father of Slaves,” stood him in good stead in sub- 
sequent explorations, for these freedmen, returning to their 
homes in the upper country, procured him a favourable reception 
among their friends. 

The two pioneers of West Africa first met in 1880, when 
de Brazza, fresh from his recent discovery, walking into the station 





* And now by an Article in the Berlin Conference, France has secured the 
right to levy whatever protective duties she may please in the event of her 
obtaining possession of this territory after twenty years from the present date. 
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near Vivi, haggard but triumphant, presented to Stanley’s as- 
tonished gaze the phenomenon of a white man appearing suddenly 
from the interior of the continent. Unkempt, unshorn, in the 
frayed and tarnished remnant of a naval uniform, whose tattered 
fringes hung above his bare and blistered feet, not even his 
nine centuries of patrician lineage, or the romantic picturesque- 
ness of his Italian beauty, could make him appear other than a 
disreputable vagrant, and such it seems was the light in which 
he first struck his host at Vivi. 

But Stanley’s contempt changed to indignation when, on has- 
tening up to the Pool, he found that his tatterdemalion visitor 
had forestalled him with the chiefs, that Makoko, whose name, 
signifying “ Lerd of the Stream,” implies his suzerainty over the 
riverain tribes, had accepted a French protectorate, and that the 
tricolour already waved over the northern shore of the great in- 
land basin. The treaty with Makoko was formally ratified by 
the French Chamber in December, 1882, and on January 11 
following a grant of 1,275,000 franes was voted to de Brazza for 
fresh explorations. 

The disappointment he had in this instance inflicted on 
Stanley was avenged by the latter some little time after, for de 
Brazza having explored the Quilu Valley, and gone to France to 
urge its annexation, returned to find it occupied by Stanley in 
his absence. The triangle formed by the diverging courses of 
this river and the Congo was then, early in 1883, garrisoned 
with ten stations by the agents of the Association, now or- 
ganised as a province, with Captain Grant-Elliot as adminis- 
trator, and a staff of 28 officers and 250 men. From the Quilu 
mouth, their only outlet to the sea, the Belgian representatives 
later extended their territory northwards as far as Sette Cama, 
on the French frontier, and the Lone Star flag of the Association 
waved here over an unbroken stretch of 300 miles of Atlantic 
seaboard. 

De Brazza had to content himself for the time with the acquisi- 
tion of some places of secondary importance, leaving the command 
of the Quilu Valley in the hands of his rival. The territories 
annexed by him to France, officially designated the Upper and 
Lower Ogowe and Alima Provinces, are occupied by 24 stations, 
of which 2, Brazzaville, on Stanley Pool, and another, some 60 
miles higher, are on the Upper Congo. Communications 
throughout this region are, however, difficult and uncertain, 
owing to the hostility of some of the tribes, and it seems doubt- 
ful whether the French dominion, despite its commanding posi- 
tion on the Pool, will ever furnish a commercial route to the sea. 

It was in Paris, on October 20, 1882, that the rival explorers 
met for the second time, and their interview was sufficiently 
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characteristic to be chronicled. Stanley, at a public dinner given 
in his honour by a society of English and Americans, had just 
concluded a sarcastic and contemptuous description of the miser- 
able plight in which de Brazza had first presented himself at 
Vivi, when it was announced that the latter, who had been 
informed of what was proceeding, requested to be received by 
the company. All expected a scene of retorts and recrimina- 
tions, but the chivalrous young sailor walked with extended 
hand straight up to his rival, and said, “I hear, dear colleague, 
that you have been handling me somewhat severely in your 
speech, but, before I learn what you have said, let me once more 
shake hands with you.” “Sir,” said the chairman of the 
meeting, “ you have given proof of consummate tact.” 

While France and the Belgian Association were thus competing 
for access to the Upper Congo, the estuary and coast between 8° and 
5° 12” south latitude were claimed by Portugal in right of priority 
of discovery and occupation. Her pretensions, hitherto practically 
acquiesced in by other Powers, had for nearly fifty years back 
been hotly contested by England, principally on the gronnd of 
her failure to suppress the slave-trade from her dominions. She 
was thus prevented from exercising any effective jurisdiction 
northward of Ambriz, while claiming titular sovereignty some 
hundreds of miles beyond. 

But when the English Government saw in the annexations of 
M. de Brazza a danger to British trade in the Congo region, the 
claims of Portugal, whose weakness would at any time render 
her amenable to control or coercion, were hastily recognized as 
a barrier against more formidable encroachments. Hence the 
abortive Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, never ratified, though signed 
on February 26, 1884, and principally memorable for its share 
in directing public opinion to the West African question. 

The objections taken to it were twofold—moral and commer- 
cial. Portugal has for various reasons long been in bad odour 
in Africa, her supposed slave-trading proclivities being alleged 
against her on the one hand, and the demoralizing influence of 
her colonies from their use as penal settlements on the other. 
The low character of the Portuguese half-castes, who, deriving 
their Eurcpean element from the criminal classes, are amongst 
the worst types of a mixed race, also tends to increase the pre- 
vailing prejudice against the nation. The traffic, moreover, in 
free negroes, shipped to supply the labour market of the Island 
of St. Thomas, under the form of a five years’ contract, termed 
engagement libre, savours too much of her ancient iniquities not 
to call down the denunciations of humanitarians. We will not 
attempt to decide between the conflicting statements as to the 
real position of these labourers, or pretend to know whether the 
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admirable code of laws for their welfare and protection is very 
rigidly enforced against their white masters; all that is certain 
is, that few or none of them ever return to their native country, 
and that many of them die of home-sickness. 

While effecting thus little for the interests of civilization in 
Africa, for those of religion, Portugal, though a Catholic state, 
has in the present day done almost less, and the presence of a 
priest or a church throughout her colonies is rather the exception 
than the rule. 

But the Anglo-Portuguese agreement, regarded from a practical 
point of view, afforded still more irrefragable grounds of criticism. 
So ill-informed was the Foreign Office as to the requirements of 
British trade, that the Treaty as actually signed, sanctioned, 
under the name of the Mozambique Tariff, a scale of import duties 
which on certain classes of English cotton goods would have ranged 
respectively from 25 to 30, and from 30 to 35 per cent., while 
Birmingham wares, such as guns, would have been subject to an 
import duty of 100, and powder to one of 120 per cent. ad 
valorem. It was only on the indignant representations of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce that this so-called ‘ liberal ” 
tariff was modified by a correcting clause, establishing a maximum 
of 10 per cent. for the duty on all goods except tobacco, brandy, 
guns, and powder. It may be remarked that even this limita- 
tion leaves a considerable margin to the discretion of custom- 
house officials, since the taxable value of imports is struck by 
adding to their value at the place of production the estimated 
cost of freight, insurance, and commission. 

The wisdom of the Treaty might at least have been susceptible of 
argument, but its futility was incontrovertibly self-evident, since a 
mere dual arrangement concluded between England and Portugal 
without reference to other Powers was not worth the parchment 
it was written on. For the African question had gone through 
many stages of development since England stood alone in barring 
the right of Portugal to the mouth of the Congo, and the interests 
and ambitions of many other nations had begun to centre about 
that great outlet of a newly-opened continent. 

If, however, the impotent product of English aud Portuguese 
diplomacy had been purely negative in its results, it would not 
have been worth remembering even as an instance of the short- 
sighteduess of statesmen, but it is memorable on other grounds as 
the immediate exciting cause of the present ferment of European 
opinion on the subject of West African colonization. The apparent 
assumption on the part of England to dispose of territory over 
which she had no jurisdiction, excited the jealous susceptibilities 
of foreign Powers, and an immediate interchange of views took 
place between France and Germany, resulting in the Conference 
of Berlin. 
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The appearance on the scene of the latter Power, hitherto an 
indifferent spectator, introduces a new element into the question 
which promises to be a considerable factor in its solution. 

It is only within a very recent time that the idea of utilizing 
the large yearly emigration from Germany as a means of national 
agegrandizement has presented itself to the minds of her states- 
men, but it has been adopted with an ardour proportionate to its 
novelty. The colonial policy of our Teutonic cousins was 
inaugurated on a somewhat modest scale by the now famous 
settlement of Angra Pequeiia, whose history is not irrelevant 
here as it has had uo small effect in irritating the mind of the 
present arbiter of Europe against England, and it is said to have 
been not without its contie-cowp even in Egypt. 

This first colonial bantling of the great German Empire is 
scarcely on a scale commensurate with the expectations founded 
onit. On a desolate beach on the south-western coast of Africa, 
so arid that it has to draw its water supply some hundreds of miles 
by sea from the Cape of Good Hope, the Bremen house of 
Liideritz have erected two wooden shanties, constituting the 
whole of the settlement which has already made so much noise in 
the world. Its political history began in February, 1883, with a 
courteous request from the German government that British 
protection might be extended to it, a demand to which the 
Colonial Office delayed for seven months to send a reply. The 
patience of the Berlin authorities being at last exhausted, they 
took the matter into their own hands, and declared the tiny 
settlement German soil, despite the feeble protests of the Foreign 
Office. The latter attempted indeed a counter-blast, since the 
Cape Government was instructed by the Home authorities to 
proclaim the annexation of the whole remaining coast from 
Walfisch Bay to the Orange River, thus isolating the nascent 
colony, and forbidding it all future growth and expansion. 
To this assertion of British right the only reply was the asser- 
tion of German might by the despatch of a gunboat to occupy 
Spencer and Sandwich Bays, and Capes Cross and Frio, the most 
important points on the coast in question, of which they thus took 
forcible possession. 

A similar cruise of summary annexation was headed by Dr. 
Nachtigal, on the West Coast, where the German flag was hoisted 
at Bageida, Afla, Little Popo, and Gun Coffee, points on the 
Guinea shore between Dahomey and the Gold Coast, some of them 
under nominal British protectorate. A like proceeding farther 
south, converting the Cameroons River and about 100 miles of 
adjacent coast into German territory, seems not to have been 
allowed to pass without an active protest from the representatives 
of British authority, and here, we are told, a series of battles of 
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the standard took place, each side hauling down alternately the 
colours hoisted by the other. 

The result of this bloodless and somewhat inglorious war of 
bunting has been to place Germany in possession of 730 miles of 
comparatively worthless coast, while the remainder of the line 
from the Senegal to the Cape territory is distributed as follows: 
France 600 miles, Liberia 350, England 850; or, including the 
Niger Delta, 1,300, while Portugal claims 800, and the Belgian 
Association holds 300, leaving but 500 (exclusive of the Niger 
Delta) in native hands, of which the Congo coast alone is of any 
importance. 

On the great river itself the Portuguese claim both banks of 
the estuary as far as Nokki, where the domain of the International 
Association begins, its continuity hence to Stanley Falls, the 
head of the Middle Congo Valley, being broken only by two 
French stations on the right bank. Its agents had sought to secure 
their flank by the occupation of the lateral valley of the Quilu, 
the possible route of a direct railway from Stanley Pool to the 
sea, superseding the difficult line of communication by the Lower 
Congo. Here navigation, possible only to ships of light draught 
as far as Boma, is rendered almost impracticable above that point 
by whirlpools and eddies, while many doubt whether Stanley’s 
romantic rock-staircase, wonderfully as it has achieved its present 
end, will, with its alternations of road and river transit, ever 
prove a permanent highway of commerce. So busy, nevertheless, 
is speculation already in this region that all the land about Boma 
has been taken up for building purposes, and lines of railway are 
projected as practical possibilities. Thus commercial as well as 
political rivalries are weaving a tangled web of jealousies and 
intrigues round the great prize which recent African exploration 
has thrown open to international competition. 

But the West African question as now raised is not limited 
to the Congo settlement alone, since it embraces another river 
of even more direct importance to British commerce. The Niger, 
one of the greatest of African streams, called by the Arabs 
the Nil-es-Soudan, or Nile of the Blacks, and still by the 
dwellers on its bank identified with the river of Egypt, was long 
searcely less an enigma to geographers. Its eccentric course, 
indeed, is well calculated to bafile conjecture, since, rising in a 
mountain plateau within 200 miles of the coast, it runs first 
inland in a north-easterly direction, and traverses a great portion 
of the interior of the Soudan before doubling back to form 
eventually a spreading Delta at the head of the Bight of Benin, 
2,600 miles from its source. Unlike the Congo, its course is 
through regions where civilization and prosperity increase in 
proportion to remoteness from the sea, for its upper waters drain 
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those native kingdoms of the Western Soudan where alone the 
negro has proved capable of developing a stable social organi- 
zation. Arab influence has here been a relatively improving 
one, bringing a language copious and flexible beyond any spoken 
in the East, literature and the art of writing unknown elsewhere 
in Central Africa, the study of the Koran, a form of religious 
culture, though impotent as a moral check, and a monotheistic 
faith, as opposed to the degrading rites of fetichism. 

The western spread of Mohammedanism in these regions 
interposes on the other hand a formidable barrier to European 
conquest, forming a band of union between states formerly with- 
out principle of coherence, and presents still more unfortunately 
an almost insuperable obstacle to the diffusion of Christianity. 

The reserve of latent fury in the teaching of Islam is apparent 
in the history of the Foulah, or Fellatta of the Arabs, the 
dominant race throughout the Niger country from the mouths 
of the Senegal to the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad. Distin- 
guished from the surrounding population by their light-brown 
or olive tint, straight features, and long silky hair, ethnologists 
ascribe to them a remote Malay origin, but history traces them 
no further than the neighbourhood of the Senegal coast, whence, 
since the fourteenth century, they have gradually advanced east- 
ward through Central Africa. A religious revival, started in 1802 
by Othman dan Fadio, an obscure village Imam, placed them in 
their present position of supremacy over the Pagan tribes around 
them ; his eventual triumph being due in part to the enthusiasm 
excited by his religious eanticles and their power of sustaining 
the spirit of his followers under many reverses. The vast empire 
thus acquired was divided between Abd Allahi and Mohammed 
Bello, brother and son of the reformer, who ended his days in a 
state of fanatical ecstasy or madness. The Foulah empire, 
though now on the wane, is still a formidable state, with 
territory equal to the united areas of Austria, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
burg, Baden, and Switzerland, a force of cavalry 20,000 strong, 
and a revenue of £20,000. Something approaching to a caste- 
system prevails in many of its provinces, as the subject races 
are classified into tribes pursuing hereditary avocations, such as 
weavers, singing-men, and even beggars. The Foulah element 
forms an inconsiderable fraction of the entire population, the 
most numerous section of which is furnished by the Haussas, a 
negro race. “Lohammedans like their conquerors, remarkable for 
intelligence, industry, and vivacity, whose copious and expressive 
language is the most widely diffused throughout Nigritia. 

The Upper Foulah province or kingdom extends along the 
north-easterly bend of the Niger from its headwaters to about 
16° 30" N. lat. Sausandig, the principal town in this district, 
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has a population of 30,000 or 40,000, and an active trade in 
gold, indigo, native fabrics and slaves. Adjacent to Foulah ter- 
ritory, though not included in it, isthe more famous city of Tim- 
buctoo, situated on the very joint of the great elbow of the 
Upper Niger. 

Planted on the edge of the Sahara and partly tributary to its 
fierce veiled warriors the Touaregs, this famous emporium of the 
desert, with its terraces of flat-roofed houses surmounted by three 
mighty mosque towers, rises like a mirage city from the sandy 
waste that isolates it fram the rest of the world. The point of 
contact between the caravan tracks from Morocco and Tripoli, 
and the traffic routes both up and down the Niger, Timbuctoo is 
a great centre of exchange, and its normal population of 13,000 
is increased during the trading season between November and 
January by from 5,000 to 10,000 visitors. The town, dis- 
tant some miles from the river, receives all its supplies through 
its port, Kabara, interruption of communication with which would 
quickly reduce it to famine, as the surrounding country is 
absolutely unproductive. Red cloth, cutlery, looking-glasses, 
tobacco, and tea, brought principally by the Morocco caravans, 
and cotton, bleached and unbleached, by those from Ghadames in 
the Tripolitan Sahara, are bartered in its bazaars for gold and 
slaves, guro or kola nuts (Sterculia acuminata and Macrocarpa) 
and salt, one of the main articles of traffic throughout Nigritia. 
The regular currency consists of cowries, valued in 1880 at 900 
to the france. Calicoes, of which all seen by Dr. Barth bore the 
name of one Manchester firm stamped in Arabic letters, travel 
hence upthe Niger as far as Sansandig, where their further 
circulation is stopped by meeting a counter current of similar 
goods from the coast. 

The French colony of Senegambia occupies, in regard to the 
Niger, a position similar to that of the Gaboon in reference to 
the Congo, commanding a possible route to its upper waters, 
while its mouth is in other hands. Nor, in the one case as in the 
other, have the French been slow to avail themselves of their 
opportunity, since they are making strenuous exertions 
to tap the commerce of the Upper Niger at Bamaku, where 
it is a mile in width, and whence it is navigable to 
Timbuctoo. Towards this point, already occupied by their 
troops, a railway of 300 miles, for which the French Chamber 
in 1882 passed a vote of £342,000, is being rapidly 
pushed forward from Medina, the furthest limit of navigation 
on the Senegal, and ten miles of the line have been actually 
constructed. A steam gunboat, transported in sections to 
Bamaku, carries the tricolour up and down the higher reaches 
of the Niger, and a French protectorate has been established over 
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all the riverain Foulah tribes thence to Timbuctoo. The corpora- 
tion of merchants in the latter city are very anxious for direct 
trade with Senegambia, and a recent explorer, Dr. Colin, of the 
French navy, was accompanied on his return by one of them, 
deputed to ask the Governor of St. Louis to open up the Niger 
routethrough French territory as an alternative to that of Morocco. 

The country traversed by Dr. Colin is described by him as rich 
in all natural productions, and the natives, who are anxious for 
trade, gladly ceded to France the right to make roads and work 
the valuable gold mines. Salt is the present medium of exchange, 
and for a quantity procurable in St. Louis for 1s., 12s. worth of 
gold may be had in the mining districts. France seems likely to 
find compensation in this quarter for the failure of the Trans- 
saharian Railway scheme, devised to connect Algeria with Tim- 
buctoo, but hitherto thwarted by the hostility of the Touaregs. 

The Middle Niger is partially navigable seaward from the highest 
cataracts near Timbuctoo for 1000 miles to the rapids of Boussa, 
within 600 miles of the sea, where Mungo Park, its first explorer, 
met his death in 1805. The river at this point undergoes a 
strange diminution of volume, suggesting the idea that a portion 
of its waters is conveyed byan underground channel like that which 
swallows up the Rhone at La Perte du Rhone, for while some 
five miles above and below Boussa it flows as a lordly river, in 
some places seven miles wide, it shrinks in the intermediate space 
to an insignificant stream scarce a stone’s throw across. The 
Middle Niger is comparatively little known, but its natural 
commercial outlet would be by the lower stream, even if the 
Senegal railway should be a practical success. 

The countries bordering the Lower Niger and its great eastern 
affluent, the Binue, form the Foulah kingdom of Sokoto and its 
dependencies, occupying an area equal to that of Spain, and con- 
taining many large and thriving cities. That of Sokoto has three 
mosques, and is surrounded by walls 20 feet high, with eleven 
gateways ; those of Yasuri, on the Niger itself, are said to have 
a circuit of 20 miles ; while the population of Yacouba, built on a 
lofty plateau near the watershed between the Niger and Binue, 
is estimated at 180,000. Herr Rohlfs, who visited this latter 
place in 1866, describes its climate as suitable to Europeans, and 
the fruits of the temperate zone flourish there equally with those 
of the tropics. Its trade, however, is declining, and its market is 
chiefly remarkable for the miniature scale of the animals sold 
there, horses being described as no larger than donkeys, and 
sheep and goats than poodle dogs. 

The emporium of this district is Kano, somewhat further to 
the north, whose resident population of 30,000 is doubled 
between January and April, when caravans flock to it from all 
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parts of the Soudan. It forms, so to speak, a commercial water- 
shed, where British goods from the north meet American imports 
brought up from the Bight of Benin. Its principal commodities 
are ivory, gold dust, and slaves; salt, leather, cotton and indigo, 
over and above the dark-blue cotton cloth, for whose manufacture 
it is renowned, and of which 1,500 camel loads are annually 
exported to Timbuctoo, Murzuk, and Tripoli. It covers a con- 
siderable tract of ground, as its flat-roofed, mud-built houses, 
like those of all these Central African cities, stand in separate 
walled yards or gardens. 

Bida, the capital of a tributary kingdom of that name, not far 
from the Binue Junction, has mosques, schools, and many indus- 
tries, with a population of 100,000. The crack corps of the 
numerous army maintained by its king, Malika, is the famous 
Amazon regiment, under a female general, Mitha, whose prowess 
recently turned the scale in an assault on a rival city, her imper- 
turbable coolness having rallied the wavering assailants. Women, 
here assuredly misnamed the weaker sex, also take part in the 
gladiatorial combats with the ounce, which are a favourite amuse- 
ment of the population. The powerful cats, though muzzled, are 
still formidable antagonists, as their human adversaries are un- 
armed, and trust to muscular strength alone in their struggle 
with them. 

The missionaries of Abeokuta, who have recently made the 
tour of these provinces, describe the constant advance of Moham- 
medanism among them, and the conversion of the Pagan villages 
by force of arms to the religion of the state. While the moral 
degradation of the natives is unaffected by it, their intellectual 
status is raised under its influence, and schools abound in these 
towns, where nearly every boy can speak and write Arabic. The 
better classes often speak two or three languages, and, in addition 
to the Arabic character, and a variation of it adapted to their own 
speech, they have invented a sort of cipher or shorthand, com- 

osed of the Arabic numerals with sundry abitrary modifications. 

The Delta of the Niger begins about 140 miles from the sea, 
where the single stream splits up into 22 widely diverging main 
branches, connected by a network of intersecting channels. This 
watery labyrinth extends along 120 miles of coast in the re-enter- 
ing angle of the Gulf of Guinea, forming a maze of canals fork- 
ing into the lagoons of Lagos at one end, and the inlets of the 
Old Calabar River at the other. The triangular region occupied 
by the Delta system forms a vast mangrove swamp, the festering 
tidal mud furnishing a congenial soil to that strange freak of 
tropical nature, whose branches, sending down fresh roots to 
spring up in turn as fresh trunks, multiply indefinitely in pillared 
growths of flamboyant vegetation. Poisonous with miasma, but 
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yet not without a dreamy beauty of their own, are the liquid 
alleys of this interminable forest, where walls of verdure fifty or 
sixty feet high divide the strip of shining blue sky overhead 
from the strip of shining blue river underneath, where nature 
seems drugged with drowsy heat, and pictured shadows sleep 
on the sleepy tide. Seen from the ocean the river mouths appear 
only as breaks in the continuous dark green line of mangrove 
jungle fringing the coast, but the approach to them is impeded 
by the surf breaking over a bar, and by a current which runs 
with the ebb some 53 knots an hour. 

The fierce copper-coloured natives of the Niger Delta are dis- 
tinguished, even among African tribes, for irreclaimable savagery. 
They share with the people of Madagascar and the Mozambique 
countries the barbarous custom of destroying twin-born infants, 
as well as those of abnormal dentition ; while peculiar to them- 
selves is the usage of sacrificing two human victims to the new 
moon. Cannibalism, practised in some districts as conducive to 
courage in war, prevails in others without that pretext, since as 
lately as 1859 human flesh was publicly sold in the market of 
Duke Town among other commodities. 

But this region, where Nature and man are alike unattractive, 
has a special value for commerce. The principal arms of the 
Niger, the Bonny, Brass, Nun, and Calabar rivers, with the 
Cameroons, so called from camarao, Portuguese for a shrimp, 
are termed the “oil rivers” of West Africa, because the main 
export channels of that valuable product. Trade is here 
exclusively in English hands, two French firms, who attempted 
competition, having recently been absorbed by the National African 
Association, and the Lower Niger, though not formally annexed 
as British territory, is practically so, in ight of early exploration 
and present occupation. 

A strange life is that to which Englishmen are condemned in 
their voluntary exile on these remote shores, for as soil and 
climate make the swampy river banks ineligible for habi- 
tation, their dwellings are in hulks anchored in mid-stream, 
and towering in lofty superstructures above their floating 
foundations. The “oil barons,” as the amphibious denizens 
of these river palaces are playfully termed, carry on a busy trade, 
since Bonny alone exports from 10,000 to 30,000 tons of oil 
a year, and the Calabar river 500 tons a week. Abo, at the head 
of the Delta, is in the centre of the oil country, through which the 
Guinea palm (lais Guineensis) grows wild in great abundance. 
The oil, which is brought in by the natives to undergo a process 
of boiling before exportation, reaches Europe as a thick and 
clammy yellow substance, which forms the principal ingredient 
in common soap, in some kinds of wax-candles, and in oil-cake, 
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besides being largely employed as a lubricant. It is extensively 
used in cookery throughout West Africa, and “ palm chop,” as 
the viands prepared with it are called, is a delicacy all Europeans 
are expected to appreciate. The kernel of the nut is, moreover, 
a considerable article of commerce. The admirable French mis- 
sionary establishment on the Gaboon has introduced the artificial 
culture of the oil palm with good results, substituting also the use 
of crushing machinery for the primitive process of extracting 
the oil by hand-labour. 

At Onitsha, a pleasantly situated village, standing amcng 
trees and gardens on the left bank of the Niger above the Delta, 
the limit of the oil-palm is reached, and shea-butter takes its 
place as the principal commercial product. The seeds of a tree 
nearly allied to the genus Bassia are boiled down after being 
first dried, to produce this oleaginous substance, which is not 
only whiter and firmer than animal butter, but keeps for over a 
year without being salted. 

The course of the Lower Niger from Boussa to the sea was 
first ascertained by the voyage of tbe brothers Lander in 1830. 
An attempt made ten years later by Mr. M‘Gregor Laird to 
ascend the Niger in two small steamers proved unsuccessful, 
and an expedition of three vessels sent by the British Government 
in 1841 to establish a model farm at Lokoja, opposite the Binue 
confluence, also ended in failure, the mortality among the 
European settlers rendering its abandonment a necessity. A 
more successful enterprise was that of the African Steamship 
Company, which in 1852 established factories and communica- 
tions along the Lower Niger. In 1864 was formed the West 
African Company, which, remodelled on an extended basis in 
1879, was further developed in 1882 into the great association 
styled the National African Company (Limited), with the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society as its Chairman. The 
trade of the river is, since the withdrawal of their French com- 
petitors, exclusively in the hands of this company, whose main 
establishment at Akassa, at the mouth of the Nun River, is the 


' depdt for 100 stations echelonned along the Niger and Binue as 


far as Boussa on the one and Yola on the other, respectively 609 
and 750 miles from the sea. This long line of communication 
is maintained by six or seven steamers of light draught, plying 
for nine months of the year as high as the Binue confluence, and 
during the flood of the river, which rises 36 feet between April 
and September, to the higher stations on both streams. These 
vessels are necessarily armed for self-defence, as the fierce natives 
of the Upper Delta frequently fire on them from the villages on 
the banks. At the upper stations, ivory, tree-butter, beniseed, 
and cola nuts, take the place of palm oil and kernels as equivalents 
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for European goods. Only the resources of a large company 
could bear the strain of a barter-trade carried on under such 
conditions, the large gross profits realized being counterbalanced 
by correspondingly heavy working expenses, requiring unlimited 
command of capital. The Binue route, now opened up for the 
first time, promises a wide field to commercial enterprise, since it 
traverses a rich and fertile valley forming the Foulah kingdom 
of Adamawa, and supplies an unobstructed though shallow water- 
way for 700 or 800 miles towards the watershed of Lake 
Tchad, the very heart of Africa. 

But before trade can permanently prosper here, some semblance 
of social order must be established, and how far this is as yet 
from being the case we learn from a letter to the Editor of the 
Times, written from Lokoja on the Niger, and dated July, 1884. 
The writer describes the outrages perpetrated by bands of 
marauders styling themselves “ princes” of the reigning house 
of Bida and other native dynasties, who levy black-mail on the 
English factories at will, enforcing their requisitions by stoppage 
of trade and supplies, while their oppression of private settlers 
goes even to the length of abduction of their free native servants 
for sale as slaves. The patrol of the river by a gunboat or steam 
launch would doubtless effectually check these disorders, and 
the enforcement of some such measure will probably be one of 
the first results of the Berlin Conference. 

The situation on the Niger is then briefly this. A French pro- 
tectorate extends over its headwaters for a thousand miles to 
Timbuctoo, while connection by railway with those of the 
Senegal will bring them under the commercial control of 
France; the middle river for a second thousand miles to Boussa 
flows mainly through Foulah territory, but is as yet isolated 
from European contact; while the Lower Niger, with its great 
eastern feeder the Binue, both bordered also by Foulah states, is 
the commercial monopoly of a great English company, the 
National African Association, with 100 stations and a regular 
steamboat service for 600 or 700 miles up both streams. 

The commercial and political future of the two great river 
highways of Western Africa is intimately connected with the 
general conditions of trade along the coast, and here a state of 
things yet in part subsisting is rapidly passing away, or at least 
about to undergo essential modification. The only commercially 
important points hitherto remaining in native hands were the 
Cameroons and Congo coasts, and of these the first is already 
partially annexed by England and Germany, while the second, as 
a result of the Conference, is about to be placed under interna- 
tional control, with a guarantee of free trade to the whole world. 

But it is precisely in these independent states that foreign 
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traders have hitherto found their favourite field of enterprise, 
preferring a precarious position won by force or favour from the 
native chiefs to the protection, accompanied by the restraints, of 
European law. Losses and injuries are indeed often inflicted on 
them by their savage neighbours, but they can generally invoke 
“the resources of civilization” in the shape of a European gun- 
boat or corvette from the nearest port, and so score the final 
triumph in their contest with barbarism. The blue-books teem 
with records of these disturbances, which generally run some such 
course as the following :— 

A factory is attacked or set on fire in revenge for some in- 
fringement of local monopoly ; its inmates appeal for redress to 
the nearest naval station ; a cruiser arrives and burns villages or 
seizes hostages by way of reprisals ; and a palaver ensues, resulting 
in the restoration of amicable relations. 

Nor can the ingenious device of “ boycotting ” be claimed as 
the original invention of the sister-isle, since it was practised in 
full perfection by African savages long before the coinage of a 
word was required to describe the process in the English language. 
No sooner has a factory, by any transgression of local rights, 
given umbrage to its neighbours, than the decree goes forth that 
“ trade is stopped,” all supplies are cut off from the proscribed 
establishment, access to food and water is barred to its occupants, 
and, if situated in a remote district where no consul or com- 
mandant is within call, they are generally driven to purchase 
the raising of the blockade by surrender of the point in dispute. 

One might naturally think that to men thus circumstanced 
the establishment of any form of regular government would 
seem a boon, but there is a point vital to the interests of 
the traders, as to which their practice is in direct contraven- 
tion of all European codes of law. The labour question, always 
a difficult one in lands where Nature supplies human food 
gratuitously, is here solved in the primitive fashion so repugnant 
to modern feeling, and the natives employed in the various 
factories along the coast are generally slaves in fact, though not 
in name. This abuse is made the constant subject of mutual 
reproaches levelled at each other by the various nationalities here 
represented, with the result that none emerges from the inter- 
change of accusations with undamaged reputation. That the 
worst features of slavery are present here is evident, from the 
undisputed facts that the forcible recapture of runaways, and the 
chastisement of delinquencies by the lash, by other forms of 
physical torture, and even by death itself, are amongst the rights 
exercised by white masters over their thralls. The plea that the 
natives will not work on any other terms is denied by Mr. Stanley, 
who, in an address on the slave-trade, delivered to the Anti- 
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Slavery Society in Manchester, October 23, 1884, stated that 
1,000 natives march every month a distance equal to that from 
Leeds to Manchester in search of employment at the Belgian 
stations on the Congo. Should such a movement prove general 
and permanent among the native population, it would be the 
most hopeful symptom yet noted of the regeneration of Africa. 

Statistics show the trade of Britain with West Africa to be far 
in excess of that of any other nation, and it is in its future 
increase that her merchants hope for compensation for lessening 
demand elsewhere. “Our old markets,” said Mr. Houldsworth, 
M.P.,in seconding a resolution at a meeting of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, October 21, 1884, “are dead, and 
I have no hesitaiion in saying our position is very perilous 
indeed as a nation if we cannot open new markets.” 

The remonstrance addressed by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce to the Foreign Office, on the subject of the Portu-~ 
guese Treaty, under date March 5, 1854, thus expresses the 
views of that body. 


In 1856 the commerce of this country with the native territories 
north of the Portuguese possessions in Angola was of small import- 
ance; but since the discoveries and expedition of Mr. H. M. Stanley 
it has rapidly increased, and, with but few unimportant interruptions, 
has extended and prospered under peaceful intercourse with the 
natives. During the past five years this trade has nearly quadrupled 
in value, and is assuming such importance that, in addition to several 
private mercantile steamers of 800 to 1,200 tons running at frequent 
intervals, a direct mail steamer leaves Liverpool every fortnight for 
the different ports in these territories. These steamers are laden 
principally with Manchester and other manufactures, and it is esti- 
mated that the amount of British goods exported to that part of 
South-west Africa now approaches a million sterling, and that the 
total volume of this trade is notless than £2,000,000 per annum. 
It is not only to the people of the Upper Congo, but also to the 
millions of inhabitants who dwell in those vast territories in the 
interior of this line of coast, and who are eagerly anxious for trade, 
that the manufacturers of Lancashire, and of other industrial districts 
of Great Britain, look forward as the future consumers of their 
products. 


In the same document a letter from “one of the greatest 
travellers and authorities on Western Africa” is quoted to the 
following effect :— 


Every trader has become a customer of England; and this custom 
has increased solely because from Ambrizette to the Gaboon the 
country was free and independent of Portugal. 

Manchester furnishes the clothes, Birmingham the iron and brass 
wares, Yorkshire the woollens, London the boats and means of navi- 
gation, and Liverpool and London the provisions. As yet this trade 
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is only in its infancy; if it increase at the present rate, five years 
hence it will be superior to anything on the West Coast of Africa. 


Mr. Stanley, at the meeting already referred to, thus summed 
up the imports received by a single house on the Congo in 1879. 
Value of cotton and flannel goods (English), £138,000 ; sundries 
(English), £21,000; gunpowder (English), £6,000 ; brass rods, 
rings (English), £15,000; metal pots, pans, cutlery (English), 
£5,000; American cotton piece goods, £52,000; rum, gin 
(Germany), £36,000; tobacco (American), £14,400; total 
£287,400, of which nearly three-fourths are imports from England. 
Taking this as a criterion, he calculated that as the total imports 
in 1883 amounted to £884,000, nearly £660,000 worth of goods 
came from England. He adds that nothing was received from 
Portugal except a little red wine for the use of the white employés 
on the river. 

The exports sent by one firm from Banana Point, in 1879, he 
gives as follows: ivory, 405 tons; palm oil, 2,800 tons ; sesamum 
seed, 2,400 tons ; ground nuts, 13,200 tons; palm kernels, 2,100 
tons ; rubber, 2,600 tons; gum copal, 400 tons; the total value 
being £948,200. 

He came to the conclusion that a trade in cotton goods to the 
value of £26,000,000 a year might eventually be carried on 
in the Congo basin, where the demand for such fabrics would be 
practically unlimited. 

The Board of Trade returns for April 1884 show that the 
export trade of British cottons to West Africa is increasing. 
The figures are for the four months ending April 30, during 
which term in the year 1884 the export of piece goods to British 
West Africa was 17,633,400 yards, value £205,643, as against 
13,963,200 yards, or £170,914, in the previous year; while to 
other parts of the coast the export of 1854 was 20,026,000 yards, 
value £262,832, against 16,268,900 yards, value £218,897 in 
1883. 

The English mercantile establishments in the Congo are out- 
numbered by those of other nations, who, however, are compelled 
to resort to England for their stock-in-trade. The Portuguese are 
in a majority on the river from Banana to Vivi, having five 
factories at Boma, and thirty at other points: the Dutch come 
next with twelve factories, two being at Boma; while the French 
number seven, and the English but four. North of the estuary 
to Yumba, out of a total of seventy-eight factories, twenty-five 
are Dutch, twenty-one Portuguese, eight English (Messrs. Hatton 
and Cookson), and six French (Daumas Lartigne et Cie.). Of the 
thirty-six factories between the Congo and Ambriz, fourteen are 
Dutch, seven belong to large English firms, three to the French 
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house of Daumas Lartigne et Cie., while the remainder belong to 
single traders, English, Portuguese and Spanish. 

Dutch trade, which figures so conspicuously, is almost exclusively 
in the hands of a great company, the Niewe Afrikanische 
Handelsvereeniging, owned by Rotterdam capitalists. It isa 
revived form of an earlier company established in 1869, and 
wound up at the end of ten years, notwithstanding that its divi- 
dends had been from nine to fourteen per cent. The present 
company seems prosperous, and its shares are at a premium of 
207 per cent. The Dutch factory at Banana has extensive work- 
shops, with machinery for cleansing gutta percha, and apparatus 
for purifying palm oil. Along the coast, where there are forty 
branch establishments, communication is kept up by their own 
vessels, while larger ships are engaged in the trade with Europe. 
100 Europeans are employed in these factories, whence, in 1881, 
4,014,000 kilogrs. of palm oil were exported to Holland, the 
goods received in return being principally linen, spirits and powder. 

The trade of the Gaboon, estimated at £120,000 yearly, is 
exclusively in English and German hands, though the territory 
has been French since 1842. The Hamburg house of Wohr- 
mann, which has branches along the coast as far as the Came- 
roons, and the Liverpool firm of Hatton and Cookson, represent 
their respective nationalities, the former monopolizing the trade 
in powder, spirits, beer, stoneware, chests, and rough ironmon- 
gery. Ivory, caoutchouc, ebony, and red dyewood are here the 
principal exports. 

West African trade is conducted entirely on the barter sys- 
tem, doubly lucrative to a manufacturing country, since exports 
and imports are exchanged at a single operation, and ships carry 
profitable freight each way. The goods imported to the Congo 
region as purchasing medium are of a somewhat heterogeneous 
character, comprising, in addition to cotton and woollen goods, 
single-barrelled flint guns and powder, brass rods and rings, 
large knives, called machetes, soap (generally in rings), salt, 
razors, table-knives, scissors, brass basins, called neptwnes, mir- 
rors, red scarves, playing cards, and such miscellaneous articles 
as felt and straw hats, red caps, livery and uniform coats (not 
theatrical costumes), swords, sabres, canes, dark-blue beads and 
other fancy articles. 

The products purchaseable by these commodities are of far 
higher intrinsic value, consisting of palm-oil and kernels, ivory, 
india-rubber, ground nuts, beniseed, gum copal, malachite, beans, 
orchella, wax, valuable woods, and various fibres which might be 
used for the manufacture of paper, as is the bark of the baobab 
tree, largely exported to England from the Portuguese colonies 
for the purpose. 
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Unlike the Valley of the Niger, where the oil country ceases 
at the head of the Delta, the Congo Valley produces the Guinea 
palm throughout its whole extent as far as Stanley Falls, and 
will supply oil in practically unlimited quantities, 

The Landolphia Florida, or caoutchouc vine, the arm-thick liana, 
whose milky sap hardens into the india-rubber of commerce, also 
abounds in the Upper Congo country, where it ropes tree to 
tree in the sombre phantasmagoria of the tropical forest. The 
india-rubber trade is at present principally centred in the French 
colonies of the Ogowe and Gaboon, where it is yearly increasing 
and supplanting that in ivory, from the greater facility of ob- 
taining it. This is done simply by tearing down a sufficient 
length of the creeper, supporting it horizontally on wooden 
props, and making incisions at intervals to drain off the viscous 
fluid, which is collected on leaves, or sometimes on the bare 
chests and shoulders of the natives. Hence the latter frequently 
arrive at the factories in gutta-percha cuirasses, to have them 
there peeled off and disposed of. 

From the French colonies, too, Europe receives its principal 
supply of ground nuts, of which vast quantities are shipped to 
the Mediterranean ports, to be there manufactured into the olive 
oil of commerce, and figure as best Lucca. 

Trade on the barter system is necessarily a matter of elaborate 
negotiation, and the process of “ speaking an ivory,” as arranging 
the sale of a tusk is termed in native parlance, 1s generally pro- 
tracted through several days’ palaver. 

The great event of life in the factories and villages near the 
coast is the arrival of a “chimbouk,” or ivory caravan, from 
the interior. M. Charles Jeannest, in the volume among our 
headings, gives a graphic account of the excitement aroused by 
it. The Chimbouk consists of from 100 to 500 negroes, who 
have come a march of two, three, or even four months, laden 
with elephant tusks, to the number of from 50 to 200 or 300. 
No sooner is its approach made known than from all points of 
the coast the native brokers, called linguisters, set out to inter- 
cept it on its march and thus forestall competition. Then 
ensues a wordy contest, in which each exhausts his eloquence in 
describing the wealth and liberality of his clients, endeavouring 
by presents and persuasions to secure the prize to his own 
district. Each tusk is a separate object of competition, and its 
bearers, once they have declared their preference, are housed, 
fed, and feasted by the successful candidate. 

This conclusion is but preliminary to the negotiations next 
opened by him with the various factories, to whom a solemn 
deputation goes round heralded by the sound of bells called “ gin- 
gongs,” each representing a separate village, while the number 
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of chiefs interested is signified by a row of sabres laid in line before 
the white men. Among these there now ensues a lively com- 
petition for the favour of the linguisters who have secured the 
disposal of the ivory, and each bids fast and furious against his 
neighbour for the precious commodity. The march in of the 
caravan follows. Towards five in the morning the whole chimbouk 
arrives simultaneously from the various villages where it is 
quartered ; “an avalanche of blacks,” says our author, “ pours 
over the country, and the houses of the whites are carried by 
storm.” 

The ivory-bearers are clad in ragged waist-cloths, sometimes 
supplemented by wisps of dirty grass or straw, but the savage 
love of ornament asserts itself in the strings of beads on their 
arms, in the glass trinkets and talismans worn round their 
necks, and, above all, in the elaborate and varied devices into 
which their greasy locks are twisted. Armed with scimitars 
and assegais of native iron, in addition to knives at their waist, 
carrying their mighty spoil slung in withes of liana, ‘ nothing 
can be stranger,” to quote M. Jeannest’s words once more, “ than 
the filing-past of these savages thus laden.” 

The ivory is bought by weight, but the negotiation of its 
price, as well as of the commission to the linguister, is almost 
interminable, for when, after much chaffering, a certain assort- 
ment of wares has been stipulated for as a standard of value, a 
fresh discussion arises as to the varying proportions in which 
the actual goods delivered are to be substituted for the nominal 
items in this preliminary list. 

The tusks, which are valuable in proportion as they are short, 
thick, and straight, generally measure from 2 to 24 metres, 
and weigh from 40 to 60 kilogrs. (The external colour varies from 
brown or yellow to ebony-black, but is no test of quality. 
“Green ivory,” yielded by the newly-slain beast, is superior to 
that of the ancient tusks found in deposits which seem to 
have been elephantine cemeteries. The annual export of ivory 
between the Congo and Ambriz averages, according to our 
author, 100 tons, or 5000 to 6000 tusks, and he himself 
purchased in a single week 97 tusks, weighing 1,800 kilogrs. 

Minor produce, consisting mainly of orchella weed, beniseed, 
and ground nuts, is brought in by the natives of the neighbour- 
hood, arriving in the morning in a continuous stream, diverging 
to the different factories. The price of the commodities is cal- 
culated in blue beads, forming the nearest approach to a currency, 
and reckoned at 12,000 to a flint-gun, but the value is given in 
other goods at an accepted rate of exchange. 

The barter trade is further complicated by the usage defining 
special classes of European goods as solely exchangeable for 
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certain native products; thus “ivory goods” and “rubber 
goods” form separate categories, appropriated to the purchase 
of tusks and caoutchouc respectively. 

The unit of value varies with locality, but the “ piece” of 
cotton cloth is the most widely accepted, and though depreciated 
in quality from the theoretic standard, has a fixed nominal value. 
From the Congo to Ambriz, a length of five or six yards, called 
the “ Long” or “ Cortado,” is the basis of calculation ; but thence 
south to Cape Frio is replaced by a piece of blue cotton manu- 
factured in Manchester, and there known as “ blue baft.” The 
“ivory bundle” and the “slave bundle,” lots representing 
respectively the price of a tusk and a man, are other units of 
value ; and in Liberia and on the Oil Rivers the “ kroo” of oil 
(containing from 6 to 12 imperial gallons) fulfils the same 
function. 

Only in the French colonies does actual coin circulate, the 
five-frane piece, called the dollar, having been introduced there 
owing to the vicissitudes which befell the ‘‘ Indian guinea,” the 
previous medium of trade. A piece of cotton, fifteen metres 
long, of East Indian manufacture, it resembled its golden name- 
sake in being a universal standard of price, and by its cheapness, 
beauty, and durability, long defied competition. At length, how- 
ever, a ring of Bordeaux merchants having bought up and 
“cornered ” the whole supply available, the fictitious increase 
in price of the “ guinea” caused the flooding of the Senegal 
market with cheaper European imitations. Manchester furnished 
the largest share, amounting in 1870 to 577,620 francs worth, 
Belgium came next in order, while Swiss fabrics were introduced 
as English. A differential duty, however, of twelve centimes the 
metre on foreign, as opposed to four centimes on French and 
French colonial goods, quickly put a stop to importation, but as 
indirect competition was still threatened through the adjacent 
British colonies, a metallic currency was eventually adopted, and 
the “ guinea” was replaced by the dollar. 

Throughout the interior the functions of coin are performed 
by cowries of two kinds, a small white variety from the Maldive 
Islands, and a larger blue shell from the Zanzibar coast. As 
they are reckoned by number in the upper country, though sold 
by weight on the coast, the smaller species are preferred by 
traders as representing in equal bulk a higher purchasing power. 
It is a curious fact that these tropical shells have been found in 
ancient urns in Sweden, as well as among Anglo-Saxon remains 
in England. 

Salt, gold-dust, and kola nuts, of which 60 lbs. are worth 
15,000 cowries, are received in payment throughout the Moham- 
medan kingdoms of the interior, where certain commodities, 
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termed “rubbish goods,” such as beads, Nuremberg mirrors, and 
small bells, also form a species of currency. Porters, their 
carrying power estimated at 40 kilogrs. per man, are here, as in 
other parts of Africa, the substitutes for beasts of burden where 
water transport is not available. 

Nowhere are monopolies and exclusive trade rights more 
jealously guarded than in Africa, and the natives of the coast 
absolutely prohibit all direct traffic with those of the interior. A 
cordon is drawn round the white men, shutting them out from 
“the bush,” as the rich forest lands are called, and compelling 
them to purchase its products only at second hand through the 
medium of native brokers or commission agents. The adoption 
of the system of “ trust ” in the Gaboon country is intended as a 
sort of compromise with these restrictions. A native deputy is 
employed by the European firms to conduct a trading canoe expe- 
dition to the interior, where he opens a temporary store and 
barters the goods brought up for local products to be carried back 
to his employer. The latter bears all expenses and risk of acci- 
dent or loss, and is, moreover, dependent on the honesty of the 
“ trust-man,” who gives no security, but does not in other re- 
spects invariably justify his name. 

Notwithstanding these restrictions, over and above the pay- 
ment to chiefs of dues and presents amounting to about 6 per 
cent. ad valorem, traders in native West Africa are unanimous in 
their ery of “ Let us alone.” This, however, in the present com- 
petition of Europe for African territory, is no longer possible, and 
the rapidly contracting patches of “No Man’s Land” will soon 
be all absorbed by the greedy wants of civilization. The Berlin 
Conference has therefore done no more than recognize a situation 
it has not helped to create, and deal with facts whose ultimate 
operation was already inevitable. Its first positive result has 
been to give binding force to the previous declarations of the 
International Association, by which the vast basin of the Congo, 
with all its feeders and outlets, forming an area of 1,300,000 
square miles, as well as the coast from Ambriz to the Gaboon, is 
thrown open as a great market for the whole world, while France, 
as the reversionary heir of the territory, guarantees for twenty 
years the same conditions. The authority of an International 
Commission will enforce law and order on the estuary, the Portu- 
guese claims to which are silently brushed aside. Britain will be 
responsible to Europe for the peace of the Lower Niger, where 
her control has hitherto been ineffective. Finally, all future 
annexation of African territory will be held valid only under 
certain conditions of permanence and stability. The stamp of 
finality is here given to arrangements hitherto but provisional, 
and the situation in Africa clearly defined, with the least 
possible amount of change in the status quo. 
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Thus Europe stands for the second time in history on the 
threshold of a mighty task—that of assimilating to her older 
culture a fresh contingent of the human race. The trustee of 
posterity, to her has once more fallen the lot of imparting a share 
in her ancient birthright to the disinherited of ages. 

We started by comparing the voyage of Stanley to that of 
Columbus, since if the one revealed the existence of a continent, 
the other rendered one accessible. For though the breaking of the 
seal of time, which had for ages rested on the heart of Africa, 
was not exclusively effected by the exploration of the Congo, the 
social results of that great event immediately flowed from it. 
The riveting clasp in the chain of discovery, it combined and 
unified the links already forged round the continent, and the 
electric current of civilization flashed instantly along the com- 
pleted circuit. Thus, as in the fifteenth century, an isolated 
section of the human race is about to be united to the rest, anda 
fresh extension to be given to the universal fellowship of man. 
But society has undergone a radical change, since the conquest 
of America, stained indeed by the greed and rapacity of individual 
adventurers, was yet undertaken in the spirit of a missionary 
crusade. The Cross is no longer the first symbol that civiliza- 
tion shows to barbarism, nor is the apostle now the trusted coad- 
jutor of the pioneer. 

The divorce of religion from all modern enterprise is most 
conspicuously visible in its course among heathen peoples, where 
material advantage alone is sought to the exclusion of every 
other consideration. Not as converts but as customers are 
the untold millions of Central Africa counted, and the missionary 
is regarded by the explorer at best with benevolent neutrality, 
extended to those of all faiths alike. Hence its divisions in doc- 
trine are sometimes the first aspect of Christianity presented to 
the savage mind, and the newly-opened regions of Africa become 
too often a battle-ground for the conflicting creeds of Europe. 

Yet the Church, accepting these conditions, is not slow to take 
advantage of every opening won by the purely secular forces 
of society, and the Holy Father has already signified his sense 
of the importance to religion of the Berlin Conference by desir- 
ing reports from all the Missions in West Africa to be prepared 
for submission to the Powers. In this region, where Catholicity 
once had so firm a hold that its memories still survive amid -the 
descendants of its former votaries,* there is surely ground 
for hope that it may flourish once again, and already every effort 
is being made to prepare the way for that end. In the wake of 





* An account of some of these derelict congregations will be found in 
the Dusiin Review for April 1881, pages 404, 405, in Art. on Catholic 
Missions in Central Africa. 
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Stanley, and in the wake of de Brazza, zealous French priests, 
most courteously assisted by both explorers, have closely followed, 
establishing stations in the Quilu Valley, and thence towards the 
Upper Congo. Meantime the Algerian Missionaries, advan- 
cing from Zanzibar, having planted the Cross by the shores of 
the great lakes, are still pressing forward across the heart of the 
continent, to join hands with their brethren from the Atlantic. 
The Missions of the Gaboon and of Abeokuta, near Lagos, are 
great industrial as well as educational establishments, which, like 
that of Bagamoyo, near Zanzibar, are pointed to by all travellers 
as examples of what it is possible to do for the future regenera- 
tion of Africa,* 

It may be, in the furtherance of designs we cannot fathom, 
that among the long degraded races of this vast region, some 
other influence is needed to prepare their minds for that of reli- 
gion, and that commerce, with its introduction of a higher stan- 
dard of mereiy material well-being, may here be the predestined 
precursor of faith. Even thus did the civilization of the Roman 
Empire, with all its accompanying depravity, educate mankind for 
the reception of Christianity. Monsignor Comboni, the zealous 
apostle of the Soudan, said of the tribes among whom his labours 
lay, “We must make these people human before we can make 
them Christian.” ‘To this end even merely secular civilization 
must tend. 

But legitimate commerce will still more directly pave the way 
for religion in Africa, and remove the most formidable obstacle to 
its progress, by drying up the sources of that most woeful of 
human woes, the hitherto irrepressible slave trade. How ineffec- 
tual is the mere blockade of the African ports to check its 
ravages in the interior is proved by the experience of Stanley’s 
last voyage, showing indeed how its zone of devastation goes on 
widening with the advance of Arab colonization from the east 
coast. In his address to the Anti-Slavery Society at Manchester 
the traveller thus describes this “latest scene from the interior of 
Africa,” witnessed on November 18, 1883 :— 


We had ascended the Congo to about 1,150 miles from the sea. 
At this point we came to the confluence of the Aruwimi with the 
Congo, and, after we had got acquainted with the natives, we were 
told of a strange people called the Bahunga, who had come in strong 
force one day just at dawn, and before they knew anything there was 
confusion worse confounded; the skies seemed to have fallen on 
them; there were loud explosions, and whistling and singing of strange 





* For details of Catholic Missions in Africa, and the relations of mis- 
sionary and pioneer work throughout the continent, the reader is referred 
to “ The Evangelization of Africa,’ Dustin Review, January, 1879; and 
to the Nos. for April and July, 188], and January and July, 1882, for 
articles on Catholic Missions in Africa. 
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missiles all around them; there was darting of flame into their very 
faces, and savage yells in a strange language deafened them, and men 
and women were levelled as before a blast of a great living fire. 
Who or what all these strange forms were they knew not;.... 
instinct bade those who had been so rudely wakened from sleep to 
fly, and the strong men dashed through the frail buildings to escape 
to the friendly shade of the forest. ‘From our coverts,” they said, 
‘“‘we saw that some houses were on fire, and heard long shrieks from 
women and cries of children, and now and then we heard the sullen 
boom from one of those hollow tubes such as you have, and we 
plunged our faces deep into the grass and thicket to hide ourselves, 
and then there was a deathly stillness. We mustered courage a little, 
and crept out of our coverts, to look upon our ruined village, and to 
bewail the loss of our wives and children.” ‘‘ Who were these people ? 
Where did they come from? What were they like? ” we asked. 

“Oh, we know not. We were all asleep when they came, and they 
departed in canoes. We think they were Bahunga, or some people 
from the north.” All this was very strange to us. Of the Bahunga 
we had never heard, and in 1877 guns were unknown in this region. 
The journey was continued; we passed many desolated villages, and 
one day, as our eyes swept the banks, we saw first one tent gleaming 
white as a patch of snow or white quartz, and presently another came 
into view as we had cleared the point, and, soon after, about a dozen 
more. “The Arabs!’’ was the general cry. The secret was out. 
We knew that we had overtaken the marauders, and thought, with 
regret, that had we been a month earlier, we might have prevented 
these ruthless massacres. For one short moment a wild idea of 
revenging these poor outraged people darted through me; and when 
I discovered that there were 2,300 slaves in that camp, principally 
women and children, I more than ever regretted that my peculiar 
position did not warrant the exercise of chivalry. 


Mr. Stanley subsequently visited this camp, and found it, he 
says, “a sight to make the angels weep.” Here, in “a ravening 
human kennel,” 300 fighting men kept in manacles and fetters 
their half-starved, emaciated prisoners, the spoil of 113 burned 
villages and 43 ravaged districts. Of the 2,300, only some 800 
or 900 would, according to the speaker’s calculation, survive to 
reach their goal, the remainder going to swell that grisly total of 
victims whose remains line all the native highways of Africa. 
Mr. Stanley claims on behalf of the International Association 
that its advance will check this horrible traffic, nay, that it has 
already done so, its last and furthest station at Stanley Falls 
being fifty miles above the spot where this scene of misery was 
witnessed. 

If this be indeed so—if this be the message which the throb of 
the “ En Avant’s ” engines carried with the star flag of the new 
Free State, from Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls, through all the 
heart of Africa—if civilization have thus made its fiat heard 
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in the innermost stronghold of barbarism, and the long protest of 
outraged humanity have been uttered there with authority at last— 
then rocks will not have been shattered and torrents spanned and 
rapids stemmed in vain—not in vain will the great river have been 
tracked from its lake sources to the sea—for the lifting of the veil 
that so long shrouded its course will mark an era of hopeful change 
in the destinies of a continent,and its explorer will deserve to rank 
with the greatest benefactors of his kind. Though Europe may 
fall short of her great mission, though new civilization develop new 
forms of evil on a soil rank with generations of depravity, though 
the savage in the fresh possibilities opened to him may choose the 
lowest and the worst ere he be brought to accept the best and 
highest ; though religion may have to wait for generations ere 
she see the crop garnered from her latest harvest field of hu- 
manity, even thus the last state of things cannot be worse than 
the first, and the future of Africa under any form of European 
tutelage must be better than the dark and evil nightmare of her 


past. 
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Art. IL—THE HEALING ART IN PHILOSOPHY. 
HEN Mr. Veneering had made up his mind to stand for the 


borough of Pocket Breaches, the one thing which at once 
occurred to his devoted friends and admirers was, that if he was 
to be successful as a candidate, they must all work. He visited 
one friend after another. They differed in some degree in the 
advice they gave; but one and all agreed in this one point—if he 
is to be elected we must work. “One thing I will do for you,” 
said Twemlow, “I will work for you.” ‘One thing is plain,” 
said Lady Tippins, “we must work.” So, too, said Podsnap ; so 
said Boots; so said Brewer. There was much energy promptly 
enlisted on every side, and much goodwill. But the mode in 
which the goodwill manifested itself and the energy expended 
itself was, it may be remembered, somewhat different in each case. 
Twemlow went to his club and casually observed to several mem- 
bers, whose connection with the result of the election was presum- 
ably nil, that a man called Veneering, whom they did not know 
even by name, was going to stand for Pocket Breaches—a con- 
stituency in which, so far as we know, they had no interest what- 
ever. Boots went indefinitely all over London in a hansom cab. 
Lady Tippins took advantage of the opportunity by persuading 
Mrs. Veneering to Jend her her carriage, in which she drove 
about town calling on all her friends, and amusing them and her- 
self by explaining that the Veneerings were nobodies, but that 
she was pledged to support him in the election, as they gave her 
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good dinners to eat. Brewer did what was universally considered 
the most brilliantly conceived piece of work, in driving down to 
the House of Commons to see how things looked. 

All this—which is, I hope, a fairly accurate réswmé, given 
from memory, of a chapter in “ Our Mutual Friend ”—is here put 
forth as a parable. It is plain that if Veneering’s election had 
depended on the “ work ” of his friends he would never have got 
in; and that energy and goodwill, if they display themselves 
only in driving about wildly in cabs, will not secure a Parlia- 
mentary election. If we want to succeed in a practical aim it is 
not enough to say “we must work,” or to do the first thing 
which occurs to the mind ; we must find out what work is best 
suited to bring about the end we have set our hearts on. 

And what is the special department which I have in view at 
the moment in saying this? There is a very general feeling 
among thoughtful Catholics that infidelity is making rapid and 
fatal strides in our country; that the Anglican Establishment, so 
long a serviceable “breakwater” against “errors more funda- 
mental than its own,” is going to pieces ; and that eventually the 
struggle must be between dogma and negation; between that 
which claims to know with a certitude derived from a super- 
human principle and that which denies the possibility of any 
absolute knowledge whatever—in a word, between the Catholic 
Church and that ever-growing phase of infidelity which is com- 
monly called agnosticism, or know-nothingism. There is, I say, 
ina general way this feeling among us, whether it is expressed 
or only implicit ; and side by side with it there is a sense of the 
importance of a sound philosophy to be cultivated and developed, 
as an antidote to the agnostic philosophy, which is daily gaining 
ground. ‘There is, in short, to confine ourselves for the moment 
to the purely intellectual aspect of the question, a general sense 
that “ we must work” at religious philosophy if we are to keep 
our own faith permanently, and if we are to stem the tide which 
threatens to overthrow the whole fabric of religious belief in the 
world. Butit may, perhaps, be said that there is a difference of 
opinion and considerable vagueness among many of us as to the 
exact shape which our work should take. There may be in some 
cases a tendency to charge about in philosophical hansom cabs 
with no exact purpose or aim; but on such cases I do not wish 
here to insist. My wish here is to look rather at the particular 
forms of philosophical work which do appear to be exercising an 
influence for good on English thought, than to dwell on those 
which do not. And I hope that this method may commend 
itself as being in reality the one safe organon of discovery—as 
being an application of the experimental method. It seems use- 
ful to examine closely the conditions which have been found neces- 
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sary that Catholic thought may touch the age, so that those who 
wish to contribute their smal] share towards the special work of 
which I speak, may spend their energy in what is known to be 
useful ;—that they may walk on hard ground and not on sand; 
that each effurt may carry them onwards towards their goal 
instead of losing half its effect, owing to the nature of the ground 
they have chosen. I propose, then, in the main, to summarise 
rather than to theorise ; to point to instances of what does suc- 
ceed rather than to prove what ought to succeed ; to act as show- 
man and not in any sense as a teacher—a 7dle which it would 
obviously be impertinent in me to assume, 

There seem to be two chief divisions of the philosophical 
work which is to meet our present needs. There must be a 
philosophical education—a training in sound first principles and 
modes of thought, as a preventive against philosophical error ; 
and there must be a curative or medicinal philosophy to touch 
and heal the error so far as it may have already infected us; and 
to offer to those who are steeped in the unhealthy atmosphere 
of an age of intellectual disease, a cure which shall be in some 
measure palatable and effectual. I may call these two classes 
of philosophy respectively—philosophical pzdeuties and philoso- 
phical therapeutics. 

Our present Holy Father, in the well-known encyclical 
4iterni Patris, gave full expression to his views with regard to the 
former of these branches of philosophical study. Our work in this 
department should proceed on the traditional lines of that Chris- 
tian philosophy which we have inherited from Justin Martyr, 
from Clement of Alexandria, from Origen, from Athanasius and 
Chrysostom,and above all from Augustine, “ who seems,” the Holy 
Father says, ‘“‘to have borne away the palm from all. With a 
towering intellect, and a mind full to overflowing of sacred and 
profane learning, he fought resolutely against all the errors of his 
age with the greatest faith and equal knowledge.” This store 
of patristic philosophy was sorted and arranged by the Scholas- 
tics, who, adopting a more systematic form, less rhetorical and 
more concise and logical, and adding to the earlier teaching much 
both of the method and of the substance of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
erected that imposing structure commonly known as the Scholas- 
tic philosophy. The Holy Father writes thus of their work :— 
“The Doctors of the Middle Ages, whom we call Scholastics, set 
themselves to do a work of very great magnitude. There are rich 
and fruitful crops of doctrine scattered everywhere in the mighty 
volumes of the Holy Fathers. The aim of the Scholastics was to 
gather these together diligently and to store them up, as it were, 
in one place for the use and convenience of those that come after.” 
The method of this philosophy was exact and coherent, It was 
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adapted especially for teaching purposes. The accuracy of its 
definitions, the careful order of its divisions and sub-divisions, 
the completeness of its treatises, fitted it especially for the training 
of youth. It was easily remembered ; it was positive in its state- 
ments and clear; it treated of everything the inquiring mind 
could ask about. And these are characteristics which would 
specially recommend it for the instruction of Christian youth— 
at a time when the mind is fresh, receptive, and inquiring. 
Sixtus the Fifth, in his bull 7riumphantis, speaks thus of its 
characteristics :—“ It has an apt coherence of facts and causes 
connected with one another; an order, an arrangement, like 
soldiers drawn up in battle array; definitions and distinctions 
very lucid ; unanswerableness of argument and acute disputations. 
By these the light is divided from the darkness, and truth from 
falsehood.” 

Chief among the Scholastics stands St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
wisdom of Athanasius and Augustine was by him better under- 
stood and more faithfully transmitted than by any others. Leo 
XIII. reminds us that Cajetan said of him, “So great was his 
veneration for the ancient and sacred Doctors that he may be said 
to have gained a perfect understanding of them all.” “Thomas,” 
adds the Holy Father, “gathered together their doctrines like 
the scattered limbs of a body, and moulded them as a whole. He 
arranged them in so wonderful an order, and increased them with 
such great additions, that rightly and deservedly he is reckoned 
a singular safeguard and glory of the Catholic Church.” We 
are counselled then by the Holy Father “1o extend and perfect 
the old by new truths,” and to beware of “ undervaluing the in- 
heritance of ancient wisdom.” We are reminded of those “ men 
of the greatest learning and worthy of the highest praise both in 
theology and philosophy ” who, “having sought out with incre- 
dible diligence the immortal writings of Thomas, surrendered them- 
selves to his angelic wisdom, not so much to be taught by his 
words as to be altogether nourished by them.” We are cautioned 
at the same time that it is the “‘ wisdom of St. Thomas” that is 
held up as our model and not “ those things which may have been 
inquired into by Scholastic Doctors with too great subtlety ;” 
and we are warned against an unquestioning adoption of “ any- 
thing taught by them with too little consideration not agreeing 
with investigations of a later age.” 

Here, then, we have the lines on which the philosophical teaching 
in our schools should be carried on clearly marked out. It is to 
be an intelligent continuance of the Christian philosophy, which 
has been constantly developing in the course of the history of 
the Church, It is to avoid formalism or a surrender to all the 
details of Scholasticism, but it is to make use of the accumulated 
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wisdom of Christian thought, and not to despise it or put it on 
one side. It is to perfectit; to add to it; to modify it so far as 
the conditions of the age call for its modification. 

But there is another need in the philosophy of the present age 
besides the need of philosophical teaching. And I have endea- 
voured to convey the nature of this need when I speak of the 
healing art in philosophy, or of philosophical therapeutics. The 
philosophical education which will train the Christian mind under 
normal conditions and make it strong and healthy is one thing; 
the philosophy which will heal a special disease of the intellect is 
another. It is exactly the difference between the diet best suited 
for health, and the medicine best adapted to a particular disease. 
There are many species of food, intrinsically strengthening, which 
add to and develop the health and vigour of the body in its 
normal state, but which weakly or diseased organs fail to assimi- 
late. The nourishing substances consequently fail to nourish 
until the organs are by appropriate medicine restored to their 
natural condition. There is need of medicine before the diet can 
be effectual. And so it is, likewise, with religious philosophy. A 
healthy mind, with its religious instincts undwarfed, with its facul- 
ties untwisted by scepticism, acting in the normal and natural 
way, will assimilate a Christian philosophy based entirely on the 
old lines, and will thrive and grow strong on it. And thus 
where the mind can be dealt with in youth, where first principles 
and definitions can be instilled by the teacher—readily accepted 
as congenial to a fresh and healthy intellect—philosophy ;will 
naturally be for the most part that educational philosophy of 
which Leo XIII. speaks to us. But we are living in a diseased 
age; and we have to bear in mind that many of those very defi- 
nitions and first principles on which the whole fabric of Christian 
philosophy is built, and which will be accepted without question 
by a mind in the normal and natural state—for the mind is 
naturaliter Christiana—are rejected and discredited by those 
whose spirit is the spirit of the times in which we are living. 
And in proportion as Catholics themselves become infected with 
the tone of thought of the age—and it is a part of the very air 
we breathe—they too will tend to accept less readily the prin- 
ciples of which I speak, and will stand in need of the medicinal 
philosophy, over and above the instruction which they have 
received in the recognized Catholic treatises. 

I have now come to the question which, as the title of my 
article implies, is the main subject of my present inquiry—What 
must be the lines upon which a medicinal philosophy which is to 
touch the thought of the age, which is to appeal to men who are 
more or less infected by the current traditions and the ways of 
thinking which are nowin vogue, must proceed ? This is, of course, 
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a very wide question, and, as I have already intimated, I shall 
endeavour to consider it by looking at one or two specimens of 
work which has actually touched the thought of the present time, 
and has been influential, in a greater or less degree, in turning into 
a right channel speculation and opinion which was in a wrong 
channel. 

The first work of which I shall speak is Cardinal Newman’s 
“Grammar of Assent.” And I speak of it first both from the 
immense influence which its author has exercised over religious 
thought, and because it seems to me to touch and suggest the 
remedy for the root-disease of our time. It is scarcely necessary 
to remind my readers that agnosticism is the watchword of 
modern unbelief. And this—roughly speaking—implies the 
opinion that knowledge of God, of immortality, and of all spiri- 
tual truth, is unattainable by man. In its technical form it 
means the belief in an unknowable being from which the uni- 
verse proceeds. But the popular agnosticism—which has been 
termed know-nothingism—is less definite, and, indeed, less affirm- 
ative than this. It partakes more of the nature of positivism— 
viewed in its philosophical and not in its religious aspect. It is 
as much a tone of thought as a creed. It says equivalently, 
“The whole matter is a riddle, and a sensible man cannot ex- 
pect to get certain knowledge on it at all.” The arguments 
for natural religion and for revelation are submitted to criticism. 
The axioms on which they rest are called in question. The idea 
ef causation is asserted to have no objective character. The ap- 
pearance of design is affirmed to proceed from a principle which 
adapts our organs gradually to the environment—and the prin- 
ciple is supposed to exist in the nature of things. And so onward 
with the stock religious arguments : and while the battle is being 
fought out by experts, common sense steps in with the masses of 
people, and they are inclined to say—at any rate, if the question 
is open to dispute among able men, if doctors disagree, it is not 
for us to say that we have a right to be certain of religious truth. 
And as certainty is of the very essence of faith, once this way of 
speaking and thinking has become current, religious belief falls 
and know-nothingism takes its place. 

Now, what is the cardinal principle on which this destruction 
of belief proceeds? It is the principle of Hume, though applied 
in a somewhat new way. Hume started with the principle that 
complete analysis of the grounds of belief is the only decisive 
test of the belief’s correspondence with fact, and that all our 
knowledge has reference only to the regions of experience. Every- 
thing must be analyzed in terms of sensation, and what cannot 
be so analyzed we have no right to believe in with certainty. 
Consequently, as soon as it was clearly shown that in our know- 
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ledge of the external world all that we know in terms of sensa- 
tion is the sequence of touch, taste, sight, smell, the conviction 
that something outside us caused these sensations, that their regu- 
lar correspondence was due to something external, was not 
allowed to stand ; for it rested on the conception of causation ; 
and causation, as distinct from mere sequence, was an idea with 
no counterpart in the region of sensible experience. Thus we 
have no ground for believing in an external world. So, again, 
when analysis of the mental operations seemed complete in 
the classification of sensations and emotions, when the further 
consciousness that they are sensations and emotions of me was 
found to involve the idea of me as distinct from any sense ex- 
perience which that me has, and through which the me is felt to 
exist, the self was denied to be anything at all. Mind was simply 
a succession of feelings and ideas, 

The answer to all this was simply that the certainty we have 
of ourselves as subjects of sensation, and of something not ourselves 
as cause of sensation, is as piercingly clear, though of a different 
order, as the certainty that we have the sensation; and that we 
have no right to limit the trust we repose in our mind’s declara- 
tion by Hume’s arbitrary rule. The positive assertion of a healthy 
mind does not cease to carry reasonable conviction because we are 
unable in cold blood to trace every step it has taken ; and concep- 
tions of intellect do not cease to be real because they cannot be 
resolved into conceptions of sense. 

And when Hume’s principle came to be more and more closely 
applied to religion, this answer had to be carried into the sphere 
of religious argument proper. Cardinal Newman’s argument 
seems, then, to amount to this. The whole reasoning faculty— 
the illative sense he calls it—goes forward automatically, basing its 
conclusions on the positive declarations of the mind ; taking into 
account the moral and spiritual nature of man as well as the in- 
tellectual ; and what the illative sense clearly and unhesitatingly 
affirms as certain is certain. Hume of course admitted that the 
mind could not help regarding such things as certain; but New- 
man seems to show that provided the mind is in a normal and 
healthy state its declaration is a declaration of objective truth. 

Thus the really practical subject of inquiry becomes this— 
What are the signs that the mind is acting in the normal and 
healthy way when it affirms this or that truth? No doubt an 
analysis of its process is one way of testing its condition ; but 
no analysis can be complete—and many decisions of the mind 
are far clearer and more certain than any analysis of the steps of 
inference can justify. The proof may be recognized and felt as a body 
although one may be unable to resolve it into its component parts. 

This is, of course, the principle on which men have always 
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acted. A man believes firmly in America, although it may 
never have occurred to him to arrange iu logical order the 
grounds of his belief, and if he is not a man with a naturally 
logical mind he will be unable to give reasons at all proportioned 
to the depth of his conviction; and yet that conviction remains 
still in the highest sense reasonable. But though this principle was 
recognized in practice, it needed clear expression to counteract 
the paralyzing effect of a philosophy which assumed that directly 
it was shown that the full analysis of the reasons for religious 
belief presented difficulties, suspension of judgment was the only 
reasonable course. Newman clearly shows that belief being in 
possession, in any case the presumption is that what the mind 
holds is true, and that such false elements as it may have adopted 
along with truth will by the conscientious thinker be gradually 
discarded. 

And incidentally it appears in the course of this argument that 
after all the very same warrant as we have for trusting sense ex- 
perience—namely, the positive testimony of our own conscious- 
ness—is equally a warrant for believing in the reality of the 
religious nature which is evidenced in conscience. Thus we have 
in the “Grammar of Assent” the organon of the medicinal 
philosophy. It gives the lines on which agnosticism must be 
met, the nature of the proof we may look for, the reasons why 
it may be esteemed conclusive, and it is left for others to carry 
out in detail, and with reference to the special utterances of the 
agnostics of our own day, the principles here indicated. In the 
normal state of things this kind of proofand this class of experi- 
ences was accepted by the human mind without reflection. But 
such automatic acceptance has now commenced to halt. Morbid 
introspection has caused the intellectual organs to cease from their 
natural performance of function, much as the memory becomes 
blank in moments of intense self-consciousness. The medicinal 
philosophy has once more to set in motion the mechanism 
designed by Nature for the acquisition of spiritual knowledge. 
And as I am writing not critically, but historically, I may be 
allowed to refer in this connection to the special place in this 
scheme which a portion of Dr. Ward’s “ Philosophy of Theism” 
occupies; though I have only space here to speak of a small 
portion. The cardinal principle both of Hume and of Spencer is 
that our knowledge is subjective and relative—that the mind may 
know, indeed, its own experience, but that that experience is no 
indication of objective truth. Thus there is nothing seen and 
known to be true, but only something felt and experienced. Dr. 
Ward with care and insistency pointed out that in any con- 
tinuous experience the power of the mind to declare objective 
truth is assumed. ‘The experience of five minutes ago, though 
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it was subjective then, is objective now. The mind in knowing it 
is not witnessing to a feeling or an impression, but declaring 
positively the truth of an objective fact, This argument has been 
reproduced inaccurately, or without perception of its exact bear- 
ing, by several writers. The Guardian, speaking of it and of 
others in the same book, recently said that they have filtered 
down to the world through the writings of inferior critics who 
“have not scrupled to plough with Dr. Ward’s heifer.” 
He himself looked on it as the most clear and conclusive 
evidence that what the mind must be allowed to 
witness to is objective fact and not subjective impression. 
Thus once it is shown that the mind does positively affirm 
the existence in the sense of law of something in man point- 
ing upwards, the primd facie charge that in affirming some- 
thing absolute and not relative,something objective and not merely 
subjective, it is stepping beyond its own powers, falls to the ground. 
And if fora moment the fact that memory does not go beyond the 
region of experience in its testimony—though that experience is 
an objective fact—seems still to leave some warrant for limiting 
the power of objective knowledge to regions in which experiment 
is possible, such an objection to the completeness of Dr. Ward’s 
argument, whether or not it is valid, seems to be met by the 
consideration, to which he proceeds, of the knowledge we 
have of necessary truth—for instance, that every isosceles triangle 
has angles at the base of equal size; knowledge which holds 
good throughout the universe of space, of which our planet 
occupies so infinitesimal a portion, and our experience is so 
inconsiderable. 

Starting, then, with the view, laid before us by these two 
writers, that we are to appeal to the positive declaration of the 
mind, working naturally with intellectual and moral faculties 
alike, and that this is the unconscious assumption of all thinkers, 
it remains for those who work out the medicinal philosophy in 
its details to apply the remedy here indicated with special 
reference to contemporary writings. This has been done in 
various ways, and I may indicate one or two. One means which 
seems in several instances to have been effective in making those 
who are touched by recent agnostic writings realize how 
inconsistent its conclusions are with what is unconsciously assumed. 
by all as true, consists in laying stress on those elements of truth 
which are undoubtedly contained in the works of which I speak, 
and from the vantage-ground thus gained—vantage-ground at all 
events in the eyes of such an audience—emphasizing the point at 
which the true method is abandoned, and the road to unbelief 
entered on. ‘To take for the moment one instance, the Baconian 
method is justly reckoned the glory of modern thought, and. 
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the boast of modern thinkers is that it is to be applied to the 
region of psychology as well as to physical science. But the 
whole strength of the inductive method rests in the care with 
which phenomena are observed. It seems, then, in simple accord- 
ance with its principles to say that if in the region of matter 
phenomena are examined with the greatest minuteness before a 
cause is assigned to them, equal care should be taken as to the 
phenomena of the spiritual life—that they should be scrutinised 
with conscientious care before it is decided that they may be 
accounted for by purely physical causes. And once this is 
realized it is safe to predict that Mr. Spencer’s account of that 
central spiritual phenomenon—the sense of duty in conscience, 
the voice that speaks in what Kant calls ‘categorical im- 
peratives ”—will be seen to have been conceived rather in the 
spirit of the Platonic theories as to the origin of the universe 
than in accordance with the cautious and safe method of modern 
discovery ; that itis a gigantic hypothesis based s¢mply upon 
its suitableness in the scheme of physiological philosophy, and that 
in the advancing of it the one all-important step in all investiga- 
tions—namely, a conscientious scrutiny of phenomena—has been 
omitted. I mean that the question most important is: Will Mr. 
Spencer’s theory account, not for some imitation of conscience 
which he may imagine, but for conscience as it actually exists ? 
and before this can be answered a careful and reverent inquiry 
into the nature and import of conscience was essential. And 
this is precisely what Mr. Spencer has passed over with lightest 
hand, intent rather, as the old Greeks were, on symmetry in 
his system than, as Bacon was, on its strict accordance with fact. 
It is for Christian philosophers, then, te carry out the Baconian 
method where the agnostics have failed to do so, and to insti- 
tute a searching examination into those phenomena which seem 
the most direct evidence of a superhuman principle within us 
and the shadow of the Godhead above us. 

And in noting such questions as these, to which the attention 
of the medicinal philosophy is directed, one thing strikes us 
forcibly, that they are, in many cases, questions which the older 
philosophy scarcely contemplated at all. Take, for example, 
the very consideration I have referred to—the argument from 
conscience for God’s existence. It is not mentioned at all by 
St. Thomas. And yet it is true to say that all modern writers 
are agreed that it is not only an important argument, but the 
most important. And in accounting for this circumstance, my 
original analogy will, I fancy, be particularly serviceable. It 
would be true, surely, to say that in giving an account of the 
process of digestion the very last thing considered in a healthy 
organism is that living principle which causes the automatic 
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movement of the various muscles, and which is, after all, the 
primary cause of the transformations through which the food 
goes. The transformations are described, the nature of the 
various glands which discharge and assimilate, and in all this is 
presupposed the action of the living body, which is little spoken 
of only because it is taken for granted. But if the muscles 
become inactive and the digestion torpid, then it is realized that 
they must be stimulated, and we are reminded that the living 
force which sets them in motion is after all at the root of the 
whole process. And so, too, it may be said that one who receives 
a Christian education, and lives in the presence of God, feels 
that presence in his conscience as a strong motive for belief. 
But in describing the reasons, the very last he gives is what is 
so habitual to him that he scarcely thinks of it. There it is, 
a part of himself, and there seems little to be said of it. But 
when belief is shaken and has to be revived, he becomes con- 
scious that if he recognizes in conscience no communication 
from the unseen God—no shadow of His Supreme Holiness— 
the other arguments fail of their due force. They are, in some 
sense, the external confirmations of that Existence whose 
reality the internal voice suggested; and if that voice be 
discredited, there is little motive power in the Soul for looking 
at the question with an active and serious mind. 

Among those spiritual experiences, of which conscience is the 
most important as being most unmistakable and most universal, 
comes another class of motives for belief, which the old philosophy 
spoke little of, though it has ever been a most important factor 
in living belief in all ages. I speak-of the various manifesta- 
tions of the Church’s vitality, and of the direct action of the 
unseen world on the saints and chosen ones of God. The 
constancy of the martyrs has, indeed, been often held up as a 
proof of the superhuman assistance afforded to those who trusted 
in Christ; but those innumerable manifestations of intercourse 
with the unseen world which the Church presents along the 
whole line of her history hold a subordinate place in the 
recognized philosophical and evidential courses. The continued 
existence of miracles, the constant fertility of the Church in saints, 
the unique character of the Catholic spiritual life, the effect of 
religion on our moral nature, and, above all, the marvellous 
experiences of the mystics—these and such-like motives are 
a part of the atmosphere in which a Catholic lives, and foster 
his faith naturally; and yet their being so constant on the 
one hand, and so difficult to express fully and to indicate in 
logical shape on the other, have tended to make their place as a 
part of the proof of Catholicism and of the reality of the 
religious world generally, far less prominent, in the recognized 
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analyses of the proof, than it is in the proof itself. The expe- 
riences of the mystics are, one would suppose, in their degree 
proofs of the presence of a divine element in all religion ; and 
in proportion as they are found more conspicuously and in a 
more directly spiritual form in the Catholic Church, in that 
proportion do they witness to the fact that God’s spirit is with 
her as it is notelsewhere. The question as to those manifestations 
of spiritual insight and that immediate converse with the unseen 
which are witnessed to in the writings of the great mystics is 
undoubtedly felt more and more to be a vital one in religious 
philosophy. However distorted they have in many cases been 
by fanaticism and passion, there has ever been in the revelations of 
the mystics a deep fund of spiritual truth contained ; and then, 
again, mysticism is the most direct exhibition of the purely spiritual 
nature. Its phenomena cannot be ignored or passed over. If 
they are to be classed with the ravings of madmen, the mystics 
must be shown to have been mad. If there has been in many 
cases the strongest and soundest common-sense—as there was 
conspicuously in the case of St. Theresa—and along with this the 
positive declaration that insight into and communication with a 
world beyond the world of sense has been granted, it is difficult to 
throw discredit on the objective character of that insight. Our 
ultimate appeal is to the decision of our faculties, provided those 
faculties be in a healthy state. And it is difficult to see on what 
principle the mind which affirms that the intuition “in no region 
can two straight lines enclose aspace”’ is to be trusted,and the mind 
which bears clear testimony that it has had intercourse with the 
unseen world, provided that mind be in a well-balanced and 
normal state, is to be distrusted. In each case the warrant for 
trust is the same, in each case the human mind testifies 
positively to objective truth clearly perceived to be true, 
although beyond the region of sense. 

In this connection, and as an excellent specimen of the medi- 
cinal philosophy of which I am speaking, so far as it has as yet 
been undertaken by Catholics, I would refer to Mr. W.S. Lilly’s 
paper in the Fortnightly Review for last September, entitled 
“Modern Mysticism.” And his remarks as to the substantial 
identity of the power in the human mind which enables it on 
such various subject-matters to perceive truths outside the sphere 
of mere sense perception are so happy and suggestive that I do 
not think an apology is needed for the length of my quotation. 
He writes as follows :— 

The intuition of duty is but one of many faculties independent of 
sense perception which, as a matter of fact, exist in human nature. 
Or, to put the matter more accurately, that power within us which 
discerns the axioms of eternal righteousness is the very same in root 
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and substance with that which grasps the facts and interprets the laws 
of a world beyond appearances. Unquestionably, there is in man an 
aicOnots rijs uxijs. Take the sense of personality, whereby we 
know the self of ours which is no phenomenon, but something more, 
abiding amid change, and so making experience possible: take the 
sense of force, possessing a permanence and reality not belonging to 
the phenomena by means of which we apprehend it, or the sense of 
power, of will—surely all these give us a glimpse into the noumenal 
world, an intuition of things in themselves. But, again, consider the 
vast region—most real, however dim and ill-explored and infested by 
fools and knaves—the region of prescient instinct, of spiritual sight 
and hearing and contact, of abnormal physical states, of seemingly 
miraculous powers. Nothing is easier than for the negationist to 
suspend upon his upturned nose the mass of evidence available 
regarding these things, and to take refuge in a stupid @ priori; but 
nothing is more “ unscientific,” if science proceed upon observation 
and experience. To adduce a familiar instance; surely ‘the well- 
authenticated narratives recently given to the world by Messrs. 
Myers and Gurney are as worthy of consideration as the hypotheses 
of Professor Haeckel. I am at a loss to conceive how any candid 
mind can read the section in Von Hartmann’s great work, wherein he 
discourses of the Unconscious in bodily life, and resist the cogency of 
the data gathered by that most careful and critical observer from so 
many departments of physical science. If any fact is clear it is 
this, that not only in man, but in all animate existence, down to its 
lowest forms, we find a perceptive power transcending sense and 
reflection and far more trustworthy. The subject is too large for 
me to enter upon. I can only refer those of my readers who would 
follow it out to Von Hartmann’s masterly treatment of it, merely 
observing here that the evidence for the facts of second sight, of pre- 
sentiment, of presage, is so various, so abundant, and so overwhelm- 
ingly corroborated, that in the words of this clear and judicial 
writer, “for impartial judges, the absolute denial of such pheno- 
mena is consistent only with ignorance of the accounts of them.” 
And these phenomena, he justly observes, are essentially mystical. 
Well warranted, too, must I account him when he reckons as 
mystic all great artists, for they do but body forth, according to 
their diverse gifts, what they have intuitively discerned in the high 
reason of their fancies: and all philosophers, so far as they are truly 
original, both because their greatest thoughts have never been the 
result of laborious effort, nay, nor of conscious induction, but have 
been apprehended by the lightning flash of genius: and also because 
their essential theme is connected with the one feeling only to be 
mystically apprehended, namely, the relation of the individual to the 
Absolute. Of religion I need not speak. Every great faith of the 
world has originated in mysticism, and by mysticism it lives; for 
mysticism is what John Wesley called “heart religion.” When this 
dies out of any creed, that creed inevitably falls into the moribund 
decrepitude of mere formalism or superstition. 
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So much must suffice to indicate the transcendent importance 
which mysticism seems to me to possess in these days, when so many 
a fair philosophy lies in ruins, and time-honoured theologies are 
threatened with swift extinction, as mere collections of meaningless 
words about unintelligible chimeras. Founded as it is in that highest 
faculty which St. Bonaventura calls “apex mentis,” mysticism is 
the impregnable citadel of the supersensible, a citadel which no 
Zermalmender shall ever overthrow, though he crush all else. But 
there are two objections to which, in conclusion, I must briefly 
reply. First, it is said by an exceeding great multitude—Mr. Mill 
may serve as their spokesman in the passage I have quoted from 
him—that the mystics, in fact, do nothing more than ascribe 
objective existence to the subjective creation of their own faculties, 
to mere ideas of the intellect. Surely this is a tyrannous ipse dizit, 
if ever utterance deserved to be so called. Why should I believe, 
upon the authority of those who confessedly do not speak as experts, 
that the choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue in all ages 
have been wrong, when they thought themselves to be holding com- 
munion with supersensible Realities? Is not their own account 
of the matter as credible as the hypothesis that they were given over 
to a strong delusion to believe a lie, that their highest vision was 
but a turning about in their own thoughts, as in the void inane ? 
No; when the spirit is perfectly master of itself, when passion and 
interest are stilled for the moment, when there is a combined ease 
and energy of thinking which cannot be mistaken for vacancy 
of mind, I defy a man to believe that the intuitions of which he is 
conscious are illusory or merely subjective. He may say so when 
the hour is past, and he has been disobedient to the heavenly 
calling; but he did not think so when it was present. And here 
I would point to one most unquestionable and most significant 
fact. However strange, it is no less certain, that the farther we 
recede from mathematics and the formal teaching of logic—or, in 
other words, the nearer we approach to life and its perfections—the 
more delicate, subtle, and easily overlooked are the truths we come 
upon. The surest and most sacred verities are precisely those which 
appear the most fantastic illusions to such as have no real, no 
personal apprehension of them, who know them but as notions, 
and at second hand. ‘Thus, who that has not experienced the 
tender passion can endure the extravagances, the unreason, the 
madness—so he deems—which characterize itP But let Benedick 
fall in love, and he will be as insane as the rest of us. The true 
doctrine is that only those are verily and indeed out of their minds, 
out of harmony with life and nature, who do not confess the sway of 
the gentle goddess: ‘‘ Alma Venus, que rerum naturam sola guber- 
nas!” Birth, life, family, the state, the world’s great order are all 
carried on by means of a passion which laughs at syllogisms, yet has 
a higher reason than all logic, which defies analysis, yet has “its deep 
foundaiion set under the grave of things.” Now this has a direct 
bearing upon that highest kind of love and knowledge which makes 
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the universe of the mystics. It is precisely in proportion as they do 
not argue that they are convincing ; the secret of persuasion is theirs 
in a transcendent degree which no analytical philosopher has ever 
possessed. It is the easiest thing in the world to hold up their 
imaginations, their ecstacies, their visions and‘revelations to scorn as 
intellectual intoxication or mental disease: the hard, the impossible 
thing for one who has held high converse with the sages of the 
Upanishads, with Plotinus, with Jelal, with St. Teresa, is to believe 
that what those great souls accounted the prime and only Reality was 
wholly unreal. 


And in maintaining that a real truth is perceived in the con- 
templations of the mystics, the writer does not ignore the extra- 
vagant and even vicious elements, which are here and there 
found in company with ecstatic phases of mind. In its 
liability to be occasionally distorted and led into error, 
this species of spiritual insight is like any other power of the 
mind. The reason may be clouded by prejudice ; memory may 
play false and become indistinguishably mingled with imagina- 
tion; and so in like manner is the mystic vision liable to an ad- 
mixture of what is not divine. Nay, the holiest mystics were 
fully conscious of this. St. Theresa speaks of her possession of 
God in “ the centre of the soul where illusion is impossible,” fully 
aware that under circumstances illusion may exist. And in this 
consciousness there is an additional testimony to the unmistak- 
ably divine character of the mystical experiences—just as one who 
is fully aware of his own prejudices, and on his guard against 
them, may judge with far greater confidence and security than 
another who is unaware of any defect in his mental vision. The 
true remedy for all such diseases is what Newman calls “the 
heart and the eye for truth ;” and it seems fair to suppose that, 
just as it is the mind which in all humbly seeks to know the truth, 
which most readily bursts the bonds of prejudice, so the mystics, 
who in docility and submission allow God to work His Will in 
them, will be the most likely to have spiritual knowledge con- 
veyed to them pure and untuinted. Such an expectation would at 
all events receive strong confirmation from the fact which Mr. 
Lilly points out, that “in the Catholic Church mysticism has 
been incomparably more healthy, more sober, more beautiful 
than anywhere else.” 

But 1 must not dwell longer on this subject. I am speaking 
of it here only as one of those testimonies to the divine character 
of religion which, while they are taken for granted, and practi- 
cally felt, by one whose growth is under normal Christian in- 
fluences, become discredited in a materialistic age, and need to 
be explicitly insisted on. It is with the evidence afforded by the 
spiritual insight of the mystics as with the evidence of the indi- 
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vidual conscience. Both are practically’'very influential, and 
neither lends itself very readily to systematic or logical state- 
ment. And it is only when the time has come in which the 
mystics are spoken of as madmen, and conscience explained as an 
inherited instinct, telling us what actions will benefit our race, 
that it becomes necessary in loudest tones and with clearest 
statements of fact to point out the inconsistency of such theories 
with the phenomena before us. The boast of modern thought 
is, as I have said, that it reviews all phenomena with care, and 
draws its conclusions by careful induction. Let thinkers look 
carefully, then, at the phenomena of which I speak, and they will 
find that in each case they omit from their observation that 
divine element which is the very life both of mysticism and of 
conscience. It is as though an exhaustive analysis of the charac- 
teristics of man should be given which entirely omitted all 
mention of that living principle within him which distinguishes 
a man from a corpse. The Spencerian conscience is indeed but 
the corpse of the real conscience. 

So far I have spoken, in treating of the detailed medicinal 
philosophy, of the necessity and expediency of urging upon 
modern thinkers that it is only to carry out their own principles 
that they should closely examine those direct intimations of the 
existence of a God, and of another world, which are to be found 
in the experiences of the individual conscience and in the narra- 
tives of the mystics. And while Mr. Lilly has done this with 
great effect so far as the phenomena of mysticism are concerned, 
another Catholic writer, Dr. Barry, has thrown out suggestions 
of another fruitful theme which modern philosophers would do 
well to consider and discuss, His enquiry is, as I understand it, 
into the amount of religious philosophy which is contained in 
embryo in such works as those of Herbert Spencer, which he 
even considers may prove the harbinger of a new birth for 
Christian philosophy. Even those who are unable to follow him 
in such sanguine expectations will recognize the interest and im- 
portance of the enquiry, and the truth of the main thought which 
underlies the article to which I refer, and which appeared some 
months ago in the Contemporary Review. Mr. Spencer has been 
steadily growing in the definiteness of his knowledge of the 
Unknowable, and his recent controversy with Mr. Harrison has 
made plainer than ever its extremely godlike character. So far 
as a mere phrase can suggest a train of thought, we have a very 
noteworthy confession from Mr. Spencer that he had at first 
written in his article on “ Religion” in the Nineteenth Century, 
of the unknown energy whereby all things are “created and 
sustained.” Then, again, one who reads the same writer's 
“ First Principles,” prepared to detect what signs there may be 
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in that remarkable volume of the return of theological belief 
under a new name, will not pass by without observation such 
passages as the following—the italics are my own :— 


Whoever hesitates to utter what he thinks the highest truth, lest it 
should be too much in advance of the time, may reassure himself by 
looking at his acts from an impersonal point of view. Let him duly 
realize the fact that opinion is the agency through which character 
adapts external arrangements to itself—that his opinion rightly forms 
part of this agency—is a unit of force constituting, with other such 
units, the general power which works out social changes; and he 
will perceive that he may properly give full utterance to his inner- 
most conviction : leaving it to produce what effect it may. It is not 
for nothing that he has in him these sympathies with some principles 
and repugnance to others. He, with all his capacities and aspirations 
and beliefs, is not an accident, but a product of the time. He must 
remember that while he isa descendant of the past he is a parent of 
the future ; and that his thoughts are as children born to him which 
he may not carelessly letdie. He, like every other man, may properly 
consider himself as one of the myriad agencies through whom works 
the Unknown Cause ; and when the Unknown Cause produces in him 
a certain belief, he is thereby authorized to profess and act out that 
belief... .. Not as adventitious, therefore, will the wise man regard 
the faith which is in him. The highest truth he sees he will fearlessly 
utter; knowing that, let what may come of it, he is thus playing his 
right part in the world—knowing that if he can effect the change he 
aims at—well : if not—well also, though not so well. 


One may see in such a passage the most distinct conception of a 
Providential character in the Unknowable; and of the character 
of that which sanctions what is right. And when it is borne in 
mind that Mr. Spencer has been explicit in his declaration that if 
the Unknowable is not a person, it is something higher and not 
something lower than a person, we find, of a sudden, amid the 
assertions of what professes to be a philosophy destructive of 
theism, rising up in coherent shape the figure of a Being, en- 
dowed with Personality or something higher, creating and sus- 
taining the universe, the source of all good thoughts and acts, 
whose purposes the wise man carries out—wise in the sense in 
which it is written, initium sapientie timor domini, wise, 
that is, with the wisdom of goodness, for his act is clearly repre- 
sented in the passage I have quoted as an act of duty, and not 
of personal prudence. When Phenix had reached the age of 500 
years, he built himself a funeral pile, consisting of spices, and 
settling upon it, died. But from the decomposing body he rose 
again—smallat first, but gradually growing bigger and morepatent 
to view. And certainly this Unknowable cause seems growing 
gradually to the dimensions of the God whom agnosticism has 
professed to place on his funeral pile. Let it grow. We know that 
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the new Phcerix was really the same as the old, though with a 
new body, and that when he had grown up he wrapped up the 
remains of the old body in myrrh and carried them to Heliopolis 
and burnt them—as the work of the old body was accomplished. 
No analogy is complete, and we cannot afford to burn the older 
philosophies which have demonstrated God’s existence. But 
may we not say that the work, on these lines, of the medicinal 
philosophy is to foster the further growth of the Unknowable, 
and that when He shall have assumed the full proportions of the 
Inscrutable Godhead, those who prefer it may use the new lan- 
guage rather than the old—may put away the old body and look 
on Phcenix, who is ever one and the same, under his new exter- 
nal symbols, just as the Italian, the German, and the Frenchman 
use in praying to their common Father, and in expressing the 
very same thoughts, the language suited to the habits and under- 
standing of each ? 

But a full discussion of this question is beyond the needs of 
my present purpose, which is to point out a line of thought which 
has been indicated, and which is a good specimen of philoso- 
phical therapeutics, and of that particular work of which I have 
spoken, which consists in taking the acknowledged principles of 
modern philosophy, and starting on common ground with those 
whom we would influence, and showing that the very thoughts 
which seem to arise on the ruins of the old theism will prove, 
when further developed, to be but the resurrection of the old 
belief in a new form. 

It will not be to my purpose to multiply instances much further. 
I have mentioried two distinct lines which the medicinal 
philosophy has taken so far as it has as yet been attempted by 
English Catholic writers. I will mention one more, and I will in 
this case again refer to a concrete instance. Many of the most 
valuable of the Scholastic treatises, the substance of which is 
quite fitted to teach the mind of the present day, fail of effect 
owing to their form. Dress out their arguments in modern 
language, speak in the concrete rather than the abstract, help 
to render your meaning clear by analogy and illustrations, and 
such a treatise rises from the dead state of a musty folio to the 
life—I will not say of a romance, but of a book like Mr. Drum- 
mond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World”—which has 
influenced a public the extent of which may be judged of by the 
16,000 copies which have been sold. Be it observed, I am speaking 
of the practical effect of such a treatise in the present age, and 
not in any way (I need hardly say) calling in question its 
intrinsic value. But St. Thomas tells us that the opposite 
quality to studiositas is curiositas, and whereas the Scholastic 
folios are the fitting food for those gifted with the former quality, 
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the latter is far more characteristic of the nineteenth century. 
A large Latin volume is regarded as a pill, and unless it be made 
palatable by surrounding jam it will do no good, simply because 
the age will refuse to swallow it, and not in any degree because of 
any defect in the medicinal properties of the pill. 

The concrete instance to which I will refer of lucid statement, 
adapted to the age, of much that has been culled from Scholastic 
and Patristic sources—though likewise added to and developed 
by the writer himself—shall be taken from Mr. W. S. Lilly’s 
able book, “ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.” The 
dialogue at the end of that work, entitled “‘ Matter and Spirit,” 
illustrates what I have spoken of very happily ; and, as a passage 
especially suggestive of the useful work it is calculated to 
perform, I will quote his account of what may be called the 
common-sense aspect of that most difficult and most trying of 
dogmas—a place or state ef Eternal Punishment :— 


As to evil. It is commonly held that progress must change evil to good, 
and that it is only relative, only the negation of higher good as yet un- 
attained. But, as I have urged, we must admit freewill upon the supreme 
testimony of consciousness. I say, therefore, that if a man submits to 
the law of moral development, which he may do by choosing and acting 
aright, he will finally be delivered from all evil. But if he rebels and will 
not submit to the elevating, the redeeming influences, he falls thereby 
under those which degrade, stupefy, and materialise. And as he would 
cease to be a man had he no freewill—actu vel potentia—and moral good 
must imply moral choice, it seems inevitable that he should remain the 
slave of the lower life as long as he will not choose to break away from it. 
And death being a change of state, not of moral condition, what warrant 
have we for affirming that the process of degradation will not continue inde- 
finitely? And science not admitting annihilation—nothing perishes— 
does not this imply an eternal abiding in that form which the soul was 
meant to pass onward and upward? By what name, then, shall we call 
the vision of perfection not realized, nor now to be realized, the conscious- 
ness of a life with infinite aspirations unfulfilled, the knowledge of aims 
endlessly desirable, yet not loved, the thought of action, that might have 
been wide and high as the universe, now expended fruitlessly and thwarted 
by an evil will? You know the name, which so lightly comes to men’s 
lips, given by all religions to this sphere of darkness. I do not see that 
science can erase it from the portal. Ifthe soul at last identifies itself 
with the environment and this with itself, an evil soul must have around 
it an environment of horror. I admit that all this depends on the exist- 
ence of free-will and the reality of sin, concerning which we must interro- 

ate not the men of physical science, but those to whom good and evil 

ave appeared the supreme realities of life, and the struggle between 
them the struggle for existence. It was a fine saying of Joubert’s and a 
true: “One should be fearful of being wrong in poetry when one thinks 
a the poets, and in religion when one thinks differently from 
the saints.” 


With this most excellent and suggestive passage I close my 
specimens, having, I hope, given sufficient to illustrate the distine- 
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tion on which I have been insisting between the educational and 
the medicinal philosophy, and to indicate in some degree the lines 
on which the latter is proceeding, and must proceed, if it is to be 
effectual in influencing the thought of the present age. I need 
scarcely say that I have made no attempt to give any full account 
of the valuable work which is being done by the numerous able 
Catholic writers of our day, on lines parallel to those I have 
described or in other branches of the medicinal philosophy of 
which I have not found space to speak. I have only referred, 
in illustration of the special philosophical need to which I am 
calling attention, to one or two specimens, sufficient for my 
purpose, as being of acknowledged excellence, and as having— 
in two instances—been recently the subject of considerable 
comment both among Catholics and among thinkers outside 
the pale. 

One final word. No one can feed on medicine. Medicine 
prepares the organs to receive nourishment; but it cannot 
nourish by itself. And thus, indispensably important as the 
mediginal philosophy is, it cannot, even in the case of those who 
are most impregnated with the modern spirit, be so used as to 
dispense with the necessity of studying the traditional works of 
the Fathers and Scholastics. It may prepare the mind to approach 
those works in a due spirit of reverence and in such a way as to 
receive the nourishment they are calculated tosupply; but it cannot 
build up the spiritual and moral nature by itself. Its work is 
essentially preparatory and intermittent: preparatory in the case 
of those who are not disposed to accept the wisdom of Thomas 
and Augustine ; intermittent in the case of those who are now 
and again shaken in their allegiance by the various objections of 
modern scepticism. But the remedy they offer is no more 
complete in itself than medicine will avail to sustain the improve- 
ment it has wrought, or to guard against future sickness. These 
purposes will be fulfilled only by having recourse to the traditional 
Christian thought, and “ feeding ” the mind therewith, to use the 
Holy Father’s phrase. For the permanent cure of unbelief, 
Leo XIII. has expressed to us his sense that “ nothing after the 
supernatural help of God can be more useful in these days than 
the solid doctrines of the Fathers and the Scholastics. They teach 
firm foundations of faith, its divine origin, its certain truth, the 
arguments by which it is commended to men, the benefits it has 
conferred on the human race, and its perfect harmony with 
reason.” Wirrri Warp. 
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Art. III—MECHANICAL DEVOTIONS. 


T is a common mistake, and one which prevails more especially 
in sceptical times, to suppose that there is a family likeness 
between religion and superstition. We trace this error in the 
classical use of the words religio in Latin and SsoiSamovia in 
Greek, which were employed in the sense of “superstition” rather 
than of “religion” at the time when primitive beliefs were fast dis- 
appearing from the educated portion of Greek and Roman society. 
The implied resemblance between the religious and the super- 
stitious temper is not borne out by facts. Religious men are not 
prone to be superstitious, nor are superstitious men as a rule re- 
markable for their religious spirit. It is the guilty Macbeth who 
sees the ghost of Banquo in the vacant chair, and credits the 
predictions of the beldames whose words are the echo of his own 
guilty thoughts. Saul consults the witch of Endor only when 
the Spirit of God has deserted him. Spiritualism is shown by 
experience not to favour a high morality, or to be allied to a vir- 
tuous or holy life. St. Paul reproves the Athenians for their super- 
stition, and the Colossians for the credit they gave to old wives’ 
fables. Catholic missioners have everywhere set their faces 
against the superstitious practices of the countries where they 
preached the gospel, and have risked their influence and their 
chances of success rather than make a concession to customs and 
modes of worship which they could not approve. 

At the same time, it is true that religion and superstition are 
conterminous, and that religion is apt to lapse into superstition, if 
corruptions creep in and mar the purity of its morals or its faith. 
But it is only the tendency of the good wine to turn to vinegar. 
If superstition has a certain similarity to religion, it is the likeness 
of the caricature to the original, of the counterfeit to the reality, 
of the base metal to the ringing gold. It is not always easy to 
distinguish them from each other. The careless observer often 
thinks that the pure gold is but worthless brass, because, forsooth, 
it is a little dulled, or because he is ignorant of the countless 
varieties of hue that the precious metal can assume. Men watch 
a religious practice from outside, and condemn what they are 
unable to comprehend. They are no more able to judge it aright 
than a stranger who witnesses a play in a language he does not 
understand, to judge of the plot from the mere gestures and 
motions of the actors. 

Into this mistake has lately fallen a writer of an article in the 
Contemporary Review,* who, expressing the popular opinion 





* Contemporary Review, October, 1884; Art. “ Mechanical Modes of 
Worship.” 
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current among most of our Protestant fellow-countrymen, de- 
nounces as superstitious a Catholic practice of devotion which 
deserves a better fate, even at the hands of those outside the 
Church. The recital of the Rosary of the blessed Virgin Mary 
is a devotion which prevails wherever the successor of St. Peter 
holds sway. It is no outgrowth of the Faith, no appendage of 
Catholic doctrines, which follows like some camp-follower in their 
wake, hanging on to the skirts of the army, and of which the 
wiser among its officers would fain be rid. On the contrary, it 
receives the highest possible sanction: it has been approved 
again and again by the Father of the faithful, and earnestly 
recommended to the devotion of his children. During the month 
of October, Leo XIII. directed its recital in every church through- 
out the world, and opened the treasury of the Church’s indul- 
gences to all who should assist at it. Although it is not imposed 
under pain of sin, yet there is scarce a good Catholic all over 
Christendom who does not sometimes say his Rosary. It is nota 
devotion limited to the poor and the uneducated, or invented to 
assist the prayers of those who cannot read. Men of the highest 
position and the noblest genius tell their beads, no less than the 
beggar by the roadside, the learned as well as the ignorant, 
the highly-educated theologian as well as the illiterate poor, 
the prince as well as the peasant, the most noble as well as the 
most abject. Bishops, Cardinals, and Popes, rulers of men and 
leaders of thought, statesmen, politicians, generals, and kings, 
find in the Devotion of the Rosary a holy and wholesome prac- 
tice of prayer, well suited to raise the thoughts to God and do 
honour to His Divine Majesty. 

The article of which we are speaking assails the Rosary and 
kindred Catholic devotions under various titles. “It constitutes 
a truly wearisome exercise of vain repetition.” ‘ It consists of 
short prayers, which may be uttered rapidly amid the stir and 
business of life, without requiring undivided attention.” “It is of 
a like nature with the prayer-wheels of Thibet and Japan.” “It 
is accounted as meritorious as the repetition of the hundred and 
fifty Psalms of the Psalter of David.” ‘The omission of any 
of the Paters and Aves it contains is accounted sinful (!) ; hence 
the mechanical aid for the avoidance of miscalculation.” “It is a 
practice so little in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, 
that it appears impossible that it could have been a spontaneous 
growth in the Christian Church. It is therefore natural to sup- 
pose it was imported from some heathen land.” “It is but a 
Christian reproduction of a Buddhist or Chinese devotion.” “It 
is generally ascribed to St. Dominic, but there is little doubt 
that this use of beads was common in Spain before the time of 
St. Dominic, and that it had been borrowed by the + 
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Catholics from the Mahommedan dervishes, who accompanied 
the Moors on their invasion of Spain in a.p. 711, and who, in com- 
mon with their Syrian brethren, had adopted it from nations 
farther east.”* 

It is the old story. The devotion which seems unintelligible 
to him who watches it from outside the temple is but a mummery ; 
the practices, of which he cannot understand the meaning or 
appreciate the beauty, are a wearisome exercise of vain repetition. 
They may find favour with men whose lofty genius the whole 
world recognises, but he denounces them as a “ formal, heartless 
routine,’ an empty lip-service, quite out of harmony with the 
spirit of Christianity. He is determined to find a heathen origin 
for the superstitious usage, and therefore “ there is little doubt 
of ” the correctness of the astonishing conjecture, equally gratui- 
tous and absurd, that it was borrowed by Catholic priests from 
Mahommedan dervishes. His baseless hypothesis has to be 
built up upon another, equally destitute of any foundation in 
fact: that the Moors, in common with their Syrian brethren, 
had adopted it from nations farther east. 

I am not going to discuss the historical value of this wonder- 
ful hypothesis. I have no wish to attack the trustworthiness of 
an article otherwise full of pleasant and interesting information 
respecting Japanese rosaries and Thibetan scripture-cylinders 
and prayer-wheels. Enough to say that to suppose the fiery 
Spaniard borrowing his methods of devotion from the hated 
Moor, is about as reasonable a supposition as to imagine the early 
Christians learning from their heathen persecutors how to wor- 
ship Jesus Christ, or the Catholic Irish borrowing from the 
Puritan soldiers of Cromwell their Calvinist hymns and prayers. 
My present attitude is one of defence, not of attack ; of apology, 
not of aggression. 

Before speaking of the true character of the Rosary, I should 
like to say a word about the oft-quoted phrase, borrowed from 
the Anglican version of Holy Scripture, of “vain repetitions.” 
The reference is to Our Lord’s words from the Sermon on the 
Mount, warning His disciples against certain pagan modes of 
prayer. The translation in the authorized version runs as follows:— 
“Use not vain repetitions as the heathen do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore 
like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of before ye ask him.”—St. Matt. vi. 7-8. There is a 
good deal of excuse for the application, by the non-Catholic, of 
these words to the devotion of the Rosary. There is a sort of 
plausibility in the Protestant belief that Christ Our Lord had in 
view certain mechanical devotions hereafter to arise, of which 
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the Rosary is the most prominent instance, and desired to warn 
Christians against the danger of formalism they involved. The 
interpretation is justified by a Protestant tradition of some 300 
years standing. ‘The ignorance even of educated men respecting 
the true import of the Rosaryis a justification of their‘suspicions of 
it. Even ill-instructed Catholics, or those in whom the bright- 
ness of faith has become dull through long neglect, sometimes 
find an excuse for the non-recital of their Rosary in the fancied 
— that it will lapse into a mere vain repetition of empty 
words. 

Unfortunately, however, for this pious interpretation, it is 
equally inaccurate as an explanation of the English words and as 
a version of the Greek text. Even according to the authorized 
version Our Lord does not simply say “ Use no repetitions in your 
prayers.” If he had said this, he would have practically contra- 
dicted His command by His recommendation of the Lord’s 
prayer immediately following. If it is to be the universal prayer, 
distinctive of Christian worship—“ When ye pray, say ”—He 
can only mean that it is to be the customary expression of 
the desires of our heart, the prayer to be continually repeated 
when we pray. He does not say, “When you pray, frame 
your petitions on the following model, but say the following 
words” (Aéyere). If He means anything at all, He enjoins 
its frequent, its constant repetition. He could not, there- 
fore, mean “ Use no repetitions in your prayers, because repeti- 
tions are useless and dangerous,” and then go on to order a short 
form of prayer to be repeated whenever we pray. Besides, He 
Himself used repetition in His prayers when He repeated in the 
agony in the garden over and over again His Divine Petition : 
“Oh, My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me ; 
yet not as I will but as Thou wilt.” In heaven the holy angels 
repeat continually their hymn of adoration: “ Holy, holy, holy 
Lord God of Hosts,” and no one calling himself a Christian 
would venture to censure their practice. What our Lord really 
says is, not “Use not repetitions,” but “ Use not vain repetitions” 
—i.e., repetitions of words which have no meaning, words which 
are supposed to serve as a sort of magic charm, independently of 
the spirit in which they are said or the signification they bear. 

But He does not merely say (I am still adhering to the Angli- 
can version), “ Use not vain repetitions,” but “ Use not vain 
repetitions as the heathen do.” In order to fall under the Divine 
censure, the prayers must not only be repeated to no purpose and 
without any reference to their meaning, but the purposeless 
repetition must be similar to that practised by pagans and 
idolators. It must be the droning of sounds without sense, re- 
peated parrot-like by way of a fancied charm, or the shouting of 
some noisy invocation to rouse the slumbering or inattentive god. 
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The Greek text, which the non-Catholic recognizes as the 
final court of appeal respecting the New Testament, bears out 
this distinction. To use vain repetitions is in the Greek a single 
word, “to battologize’’ (SarroAoyciv) or talk like Battus. Battus, 
as we learn from Herodotus (iv. 155), was a young noble of 
Thera, who consulted the Delphic oracle respecting an impedi- 
ment in his speech,* or stammering, and a lisp, which made his 
words unintelligible; and to whom the oracle took occasion of his 
visit to predict his future fortunes as the colonist of Libya. From 
Battus came the verb to battologize, which means to utter sounds 
devoid of any intelligible meaning, to mumble nonsense, to talk 
gibberish.t It is unnecessary to insist on the absurdity of ap- 
plying such a word as this to the recitation of the Catholic rosary. 
If the “Our Father” is nonsense, if the Angelic Salutation is gib- 
berish, if the “ Gloria Patri” is a sound devoid of meaning, then, 
and not till then, can he who tells his beads be said to battologize. 

The Vulgate translation of the Bible, to which the Catholic 
turns as the authoritative interpretation of Our Lord’s 
words, is substantially in accord with the Greek text and the 
Anglican version. “ Nolite multuwm loqui”—* do not talk much, 
do not use many words,” is a more general equivalent for the par- 
ticular forms of “ battologizing ” and vain repetitions, which the 
superabundant utterances might assume. It chimes in most 
consistently with the words that follow. Weare not to speak 
much, as the heathen do, for they think they will be heard on 
account of their verbosity (roAvAoyia). We are not to liken our- 
selves to them because Our Father in heaven, unlike their pagan 
gods, knows what we need before we ask Him. We are not to 
entertain the heathen conception of a Deity who must be in- 
formed what it is we require at his hands, and on whom the 
request must be enforced by continual repetition and by a flow of 
copious words. We are not to address Him with persistent 
oratory or bombastic appeals to His justice or His generosity. 
We are not to insult the God of heaven by the reiterated shouts 
of the worshippers of Baal, who imagined that their voices must 
be loud and their cry oft-repeated lest their god should not hear, 
and at whom the prophet mocked with well-merited sarcasm : 
“Cry with a louder voice, for he is a god, and perhaps he is 





* ioxvis dv kai rpavdds (Hat. 1. ¢.) where icxvis is probably used not in 
its more common sense of tenwis, thin-voiced, but as equivalent to impeditus 
(icxw), of impeded speech. 

t+ According to another interpretation, Battus was an Athenian orator, 
who used a great many words which had very little sense, and whose 

ompous, inflated, tedious style had made his name a proverb in Greece. 

ut there is no other trace of an orator of the name, who is probably a 
— personage, invented to meet the exigencies of the passage in the 

ospel. 
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talking, or is in an inn, or is on a journey, or perhaps he is 
asleep and must be awaked” (3 Kings xviii, 27). The 
monotonous din of their unceasing cry was a true instance of 
“battologizing,’ of vain and fruitless repetition. It either 
was a sort of charm, or it implied that their deity was full 
of imperfections like themselves, that he could not be expected to 
catch at first the drift of their request, that he had to be roused 
from indifference or inactivity by their noisy ery. Such a 
manner of addressing the Most High would be an outrage, not an 
honour paid to His Divine Majesty. The Christian God must be 
approached in a spirit very different from this. We must address 
him in words that acknowledge that He is Our Father and we 
His children on earth. We must desire that everywhere His 
name may be held in the honour that is its due. We must 
express our longing to see earth like to heaven by the carrying 
out of His Holy Will. We must ask for forgiveness, and shelter 
ourselves under the wings of his mercy in times of temptation and 
of danger. Such a form of prayer as this contrasts with the peti- 
tions of the heathen. It is framed in view of our needs, not of 
the effect which it is necessary to produce on Him. It is to 
educate him who offers it, not to instruct the God to whom it is 
offered, or to communicate to Him information which he did not 
possess before. Even though it is repeated ten thousand times a 
day, it is no “battologizing,” no recital of a formula which is either 
unmeaning or derogatory to God. It is a celestial melody which 
we repeat over and over again, not for God’s sake, but for our 
own ; not that He may be more ready to hear, but as an acknow- 
ledgment of His Divine Majesty and as a means of attuning 
our own hearts to unison with His, of placing ourselves in that 
attitude of loving dependence and humble submission which is 
the key to Heaven’s treasure-house. 

“The many Paters and Aves of the Rosary ” (says the Bishop 
of Salford in a recent Pastoral) “should be considered not so much 
a repetition, as a prolongation of the same chord of heavenly 
melody, just as the extension of a sweet chord is produced on 
some instruments by striking the same chords more than once.” 

But apart from the meaning of the words, or the effect of their 
reiteration on our own minds, there is an influence to raise our 
hearts to God merely in the devout utterance of the holy names 
of Our Father in heaven and Jesus Christ His Son and Mary 
His Holy Mother. It is always sweet to enunciate with our lips 
the name of one whose fond remembrance dwells in our hearts. 
As the hallowed sound passes from out our mouths, it seems to 
write more deeply on our hearts the memory of the object of our 
love. The lover breathes his lady’s name with tender devotion, 
and each time that he breathes it, he at the same time gives 
utterance to his love and kindles its flame afresh. The warrior 
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shouts the name of country, or of country’s hero, and the very 
act of shouting it arms him with courage for the fray. The 
mother names her darling with the repeated names of yearning 
love, and that love grows and becomes strengthened by the 
external expression in which it clothes itself. Why should not 
Christians breathe with the same intention and to the same 
effect the name of Him who is their Lord, their God, their Life, 
their All, without being assailed with charges of mechanical 
worship and vain repetitions? No one who calls himself a 
Christian can deny that the thought of the Saviour of men 
should be constantly in the heart, and His name often on the 
lips of His devout servants. St. Bernard’s exquisite hymn echoes 
the sentiment of every one who has the love of Jesus Christ 
present in his heart :— 
Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory &nd, 
A sweeter sound than Thy blest name, 
O Saviour of mankind ! 
Who is there who would not desire to die with the name of Jesus 
on his lips? Who would not rejoice to think that naturally— 
mechanically, if you like—as the result of long habit and cease- 
less repetition, this name should breathe itself forth as the 
spontaneous expression of his heart’s fervent love, and that the 
last effort of his failing breath should be to whisper the names of 
Jesus and Mary? 
But I have not yet reached the true meaning of the Rosary 
.or the place it is designed to occupy in the devotions of the 
faithful as a method of Christian worship. In order to appreciate 
its true importance, I must ask my readers to consult their own 
experience as to the extreme difficulty of realizing to our- 
selves the presence of God, or even of remembering Him, amid 
the toil and turmoil of life. It is no easy task for ordinary men 
to fix their thoughts on God. The Infinite and Invisible God 
affords no hold to the imagination. They know that they can 
put before themselves no set of pictures which can represent 
Him as He is. Any material symbol is a sort of degradation of 
His Majesty. Sometimes we see Him painted as a venerable old 
man with a tiara on His head, but somehow the representation 
does not altogether please us. We say in theory that if. we add 
together all imaginable perfections and all the possible beauty of 
heaven and earth, and multiply them a thousand times over and 
ten thousand times again, the result will be but a faint shadow 
of the reality, and will fall infinitely short of His divine loveli- 
ness. But none the more for this can we picture this loveliness 
to ourselves. It affords no play to the material faculty of our 
imagination, and therefore it fails to kindle the interest of poor 
ordinary mortals. We cannot imagine beauty which does not 
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permit of being limned by the pencil of the artist. We cannot 
imagine a voice which does not take the form of material sound 
of human words ; we cannot imagine the glance of love which 
is not written on features like ours. We want something which 
is not transcendental and immaterial, unpalpable and invisible, 
but on which our imagination can rest not merely as a figment 
impossible in reality, but as at least resembling that which was 
a and truly present in material form to the material 
world. 

In other words, God must come down from heaven to earth 
before we can really make Him, so to speak, ourown. We must 
picture Him as He was during His sojourn on earth, living our 
life of sense, endowed with faculties which found their continual 
expression in look and word and gesture, in rapid glance of love 
or sorrow, or tenderness or suffering. It is in the mysteries of 
Our Lord’s life and death, in the various scenes which represent 
the leading epochs of His earthly life, from its first commence- 
ment in His Mother’s womb until its consummation in His 
return into heaven, that the Christian soul finds the ready means 
of recalling the presence of His God and uniting himself to Him 
in grateful and loving remembrance. He dwelt among us, and 
we beheld His glory, and what our eyes then witnessed they can 
now recall, and the vivid picture becomes so familiar as we recall 
it day by day, that at last we almost fancy we can see that form, 
beautiful beyond the sons of men, walking to and fro amid the 
streets of Nazareth, or sitting in the Temple, with the venerable 
Rabbis listening around in rapt astonishment, or now scarce to be 
recognized as, at the pillar, it is torn with the scourges until it 
is reduced to one vast wound, or hanging on the cross in abase- 
ment still more complete, or rising again glorious from the grave, 
or at: length, when His work was done, ascending from earth to 
heaven. 

And as this material form which clothed the Godhead—all 
adorable though it was—was still the very Flesh and Blood of a 
Human Mother, as it was through Her that God came down 
from heaven to earth, it was but natural that She should be 
associated to these scenes in which the Humanity that He 
derived from Her enables us tosee God, so to speak, face to face. 
The leading scenes of the life of Christ, inasmuch as they were 
the scenes of God made man, almost include the thought of Her 
through whom He became man. In His Incarnation she was 
necessarily present in His Nativity and His presentation in the 
Temple. In His Passion she was present, too, as of necessity, 
but under a different title. In virtue of His intimate Union 
with her, physical and moral, in virtue of her reproduction in 
herself, so far as a pure creature could, of His Divine Perfections, 
she had also the privilege of sharing each and all of His 
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sufferings, of taking part in His Passion by her Compassion. 
This places her naturally side by side with Him in the mysteries 
of His passion. In heart and thougnt and agonizing sympathy 
she was present, if not in physical presence, at each and all. 
The agony in the garden re-echoed in her sacred heart. Each 
blow of the scourge sent a thrill of agony through her. Beneath 
the cross she was present, too, in fact, as well as in heart, and 
drained to the dregs the cup of sorrow which she shared with 
Him. In His triumph, moreover, justice demanded that she 
should participate, and that when the fulness of the time was 
come that body in which God had dwelt should hasten to its 
proper place in heaven, and that she should be crowned Queen of 
Heaven by right of her conquest of the powers of evil, as Her 
Divine Son by His own right was crowned King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

Now it is these scenes from the Incarnation that the Rosary 
recalls and puts before us each time we repeat it. It is, to quote 
the beautiful expression of the Bishop of Salford, “an abridg- 
ment or compendium of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.”” It compels 
us, so to speak, to fix our minds on the various details of the 
history summed up in the words of the Evangelist: “ Et verbum 
caro factum est.” It invites us to become familiar with the 
working out of the Divine plan for man’s salvation. It is an 
easy and appropriate series of Bible lessons. How far more real 
and vivid the impression made by such a pious exercise as this 
than by that merely verbal study of the New Testament which 
prevails outside the Church. Contrast the intelligent knowledge 
of Our Lord’s Life and Death and Resurrection possessed by a 
Catholic child who has been taught the Rosary with that of a 
mere Protestant Bible reader, and there will be no doubt whether 
of the two best appreciates the meaning and the value of the 
Gospel story. 

But the benefits to be derived from the Rosary do not end 
here. They are not mere contemplations of a series of tableaux 
of the history of the past, they are not a mere pictorial 
narrative of the life of Christ and His most Holy Mother; 
they are not_a mere illustrated diorama to remind us of Him 
whose life they represent. They have also a very practical 
bearing, which, if it is not the primary and immediate object of 
the recitation of the Rosary, may be said to be its ultimate aim, 
the real justification of this ceaseless repetition. 

There is this difference between the King of Saints and his 
Blessed Mother on the one hand, and all those who follow in his 
steps on the other, that while in each of the Saints some one 
virtue was prominent before the rest, in Christ and in Our Lady 
they are all so perfectly united and blended together in such 
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absolute perfection that none of them can be said to be character- 
istic of them more than the rest. Other saints had a special and 
not an universal claim to sanctity ; they were indeed endowed 
with all the virtues in a high and heroic degree, and yet in each 
there was one higher and more heroic than the rest. Abraham 
was a watchword of fidelity, Isaac of obedience, Moses of meek- 
ness, Solomon of wisdom, Elias of godly zeal, Peter of eager 
devotion, John of charity, James of perseverance in prayer. But 
in Our Lord and His Blessed Mother there is no such predomi- 
nance of one above the rest. The variously coloured rays of the 
prism are blended into one pure white light. Wein our purblind 
sight are dazzled by the brilliancy of this perfect light. We 
know that it contains in a supereminent degree the glory of each 
separate ray, but we find it difficult to break up the pencil so as 
to appreciate the separate beauty of each component ray. The 
Devotion of the Rosary is the prism which separates them for us, 
and puts them before us each in turn, They are not really 
separate rays, but it helps our feeble vision to contemplate them 
as such. The various mysteries of the Rosary put before us the 
scenes of the Incarnation as pictures of the various Divine per- 
fections which we are called upon to imitate. Thus, on the first 
joyful mystery we blend with the scene of the angelic visitation 
a pious reflection on the unspeakable humility of Him who for 
our sakes stooped to be made man, while this humility is reflected, 
as in a perfect mirror, in her in whom He came to dwell. In 
the second joyful mystery we admire the charity of Christ Our 
Lord, hastening to begin ere His birth His divine mission, by the 
cleansing from original sin of St. John Baptist, while he too was 
still unborn, and of Our Lady in devoting herself to the care of 
her aged cousin St. Elizabeth. In the third mystery, the love of 
poverty is the virtue which is the natural lesson taught in the 
streets of Bethlehem, and so all through the series. Out of each 
scene there springs spontaneously a practical fruit of solid virtue, 
enforced by the looks, the words, the actions of the Holy Ones 
who take part in each. The Church, knowing human nature as 
she does, directs our thoughts (as their immediate occupation) to 
the pondering of the concrete mystery. It is tothe meditation 
on the mystery that the indulgence is attached which is gained 
each time the Rosary is said. But none the less in meditating 
on the mystery the virtue is inculeated and impressed upon us. 
The mystery is the living body giving evidence of the soul 
within. We learn the character of a man from his words and 
gestures. The Rosary would be meaningless except in so far as 
each scene embodies its peculiar virtue, and our repetition of it 
loses its interest and its value, except so far as the perfect virtues 
of the Son of God are either explicitly or implicitly present to 
our thoughts. 
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Not that we would condemn altogether as a vain repetition the 
recital of the Rosary, even where no attempt is made to fix the 
thoughts either on the scene which each decade commemorates, 
or on the virtue illustrated by the scene. We do not say that 
this is a method of saying the Rosary to be recommended. In 
the case of the educated it would deserve the charge of being, 
if not culpably imperfect, at least a sorry mode of telling their 
beads. It would deserve the name, to some degree, of a me- 
chanical devotion. But as it is better to come into the Church 
and kueel before the altar out of reverence to Him who dwells 
there, than to be altogether absent, even though the external 
act of the body may have little or no conscious devotion corre- 
sponding in the soul within, and the thoughts may be wandering 
here and there in uncontrolled and careless licence; so it is better 
to say the Rosary, even though it be said out of routine and 
mechanically, than not to say it at all. Man owes to God ex- 
ternal as well as internal worship. It is better to pay the former 
without the latter, than neither the former nor the latter. When 
Our Lord condemns the Pharisees for honouring Him with their 
lips while their heart was far from Him, His condemnation does 
not fall merely on the mechanical mode of their worship, but rather 
on the hypocrisy which flattered with the lips One whom in 
their heart they hated. The words “your heart is far from me” 
do not mean simply that their thoughts were far away, but that 
they were divided from Him in heart ; that there was a contradic- 
tion between the honour they paid Him with their lips, and the 
malice entertained towards him in their wicked and disobedient 
hearts. Ifa man says his Rosary merely from habit, to satisfy a 
pious resolution made long since, he still does an act pleasing to 
God in the maintenance of the custom, even though he may con- 
tinually say it with scarce a thought of the scenes which it is 
intended to recall, with nothing but distractions from beginning 
to end. There may be much imperfection in his performance of 
the task. There may be deliberate carelessness, culpable negli- 
gence and indifference, yet the mere fact of the daily repetition 
is pleasing to God. There still lingers on something of the 
original intention ; the loyal recognition of God’s sovereignty 
over us, and of His Divine compassion, as displayed in the 
various scenes of the Incarnation, is a sincere act of homage to 
Him. Even though he who recites it may have fallen into 
serious sin, and be in a condition of rebellion against God, still 
the recital of the Rosary is a commendable practice, and a hope- 
ful sign that all is not lost. It is a relic of happier days. It 
proves that he is not wholly reprobate. The voluntary act of 
worship and submission, even though performed half-mechani- 
cally, will, if persevered in, bring the grace of contrition at the 
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last. Experience teaches that the wanderer is sure to return 
sooner or later to his Father’s house. When a man becomes 
reprobate, he is sure to cast aside his Rosary, and to feel an in- 
superable aversion or a total indifference to its recital. 

I do not deny that the continual recitation of the Rosary in- 
volves the danger of its becoming almost a matter of routine. But 
this is the case with every devotion which recurs at stated and 
frequent intervals. The fact that the recital of our morning and 
night prayers is in continual danger of becoming almost mecha- 
nical is no argument against regularity in saying them. The 
danger lest the making of the sign of the cross become an almost 
mechanical act is not an argument for its discontinuance. All 
such practices may, through habit, be performed after a timealmost 
mechanically, but they never can become meve mechanical modes of 
worship, such as our opponents ascribe to us. The pious inten- 
tion is always there, however faint and feeble, and as long as the 
intention is not extinct, the act never becomes wholly mechanical. 
This is a point on which it is necessary to be precise. A mode 
of worship is wholly mechanical only when the continual action 
arises from no corresponding devotion of the heart. If a man 
recites parrot-like a formula of invocation to the Deity, and 
believes that in the mere recital of the words the virtue lies, quite 
apart from the thought that inspires them, or the object with 
which they are said, he would deserve the name of a mechanical 
worshipper. If he repeats words or sentences under the notion 
that they act as a sort of charm, to find favour with Heaven, 
even though his heart is full of iniquity and his will be in rebel- 
lion against the Divine law, he might justly be charged with 
vain repetition. If he believes that abracadabracadabracadabra, 
incessantly repeated, could move the heart of God by some mys- 
terious influence that the sounds possessed, the gibberish devotion 
would merit the name of “superstitious formalism.” But to 
assert the Rosary to be of this nature, proves that he who makes 
the assertion understands not that of which he speaks. To 
imagine that a custom approved by the Catholic Church, prac- 
tised with tender devotion by saints and bishops, men of genius 
and leaders of the world’sthought, is but a silly routine of childish 
babble, is to insult the common-sense of mankind and to run 
counter to the elementary facts of human experience. If this 
were the character of the Rosary, it would have died out long 
since, even if it had ever come into vogue at all. 

From what I have already said, my readers will see that the 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary is but another name for a 
handy and convenient method of meditation on the birth and life 
and death, the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is a device for persuading 
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men to keep before their minds in pious contemplation, for at 
least the short space of time required to say one “ Our Father ” 
and ten “ Hail Marys,” the various mysteries connected with the 
Incarnation. That this is the mind of the Church respecting the 
Rosary is shown by the fact that the Indulgences conferred on 
those who recite it, carry with them the express condition of a 
pious meditation on the mysteries of the Redemption. When 
the Rosary is said in public, a short prayer precedes and follows 
each decade, appropriate to the mystery, and calling on those 
present to turn their thoughts to the successive scenes which it 
commemorates. Thus we preface, e.g., the First Glorious 
Mystery with the words: “ Let us contemplate, in this mystery, 
how Our Lord Jesus Christ, triumphing gloriously over death, 
rose again the third day, immortal and impassible.” What could 
better vindicate the Rosary from a charge of mechanism than 
this? I should like to ask those who attack this most practical 
and serviceable means of fixing our thoughts on the leading 
scenes in the life of Him who lived and died for us, what method 
they can suggest which will ensure, as this does, the pious 
remembrance of the love we owe to Him and the inestimable 
benefit He has procured for us? I should like them to tell me 
how many calling themselves Christians outside the Catholic 
Church spend each day the ten or fifteen minutes occupied by 
the recital of the Rosary in any holy thoughts such as are sug- 
gested by the contemplation of the mysteries which compose it, 
or what system equally efficient they can suggest for guarding 
against a complete forgetfulness of Him amid the distracting 
scenes of a busy life. It is easy to sneer at it as a mechanical 
mode of devotion, and to accuse those who employ it of degrad- 
ing religion to a mere formal routine. You might as well accuse 
the mathematician, who is working out some intricate problem 
by the aid of lines and figures, of degrading a noble science to a 
mere mechanical method of investigation, because he uses those 
material means to enable him to realize the general truth of 
mathematical science. It is mechanical if you like, but it is a 
mechanism which is but the framework of a devotion adoring our 
King and God in spirit and in truth. It is a mechanism 
associated with the love and fervour of the pious intention con- 
templating the Saviour of mankind treading the weary path of 
His suffering and death. It is a mechanism which is the pro- 
tecting shell containing within itself the kernel of spiritual 
worship, it is a mechanism which forms the most convenient 
setting for the jewels which it holds together, it is a mechanism 
which kindles the electric spark of the love of God in many a 
pious soul, and causes many a flame of holy aspiration to flash 
heavenward to the throne of God. R. F. Crarxs, 8.J. 
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Art. IV.—CARLYLE. 


1. Reminiscences. By Tuomas Cartyte. Edited by J. A. 
Froupr. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1881. 


2. Thomas Carlyle. A History of the first Forty Years of his 
Life. By J.A.Froupe. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1882. 


8. Carlyle’s Life in London. By J. A. FRoupe. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 


HAT more, at this time of day, can be said of Thomas 
Carlyle? Friends and enemies have uttered all they 
know. Mr. Froude has published his “ Reminiscences” in two 
volumes, the “‘ Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle” in three, and 
the life of the Sage of Chelsea himself in four. Thus much may 
we turn to as evidence when we would judge the teacher by his 
actions, opportunities, surroundings, and most private bosom 
thoughts. As for his teaching, it is accessible to every reader in 
thirty-four volumes octavo, the library edition; and it is a 
known fact that we may explore them many days without 
encountering a tract of wilderness. Carlyle’s genius was as 
extraordinary as it was incontestable. His pages are strange, 
wild, and picturesque, vehement and earnest, abounding in such 
a taking quaintness of thought and speech, that the reader, who 
is to find dulness in them, must have imported his own thither. 
As we study them now, they are a history and a prophecy 
stretching over fifty years. The first of his collected essays, on 
Jean Paul Richter, appeared in the Edinburgh Review of 1827. 
The last, a sketch not thoroughly revised, of the “Kings of 
Norway,” came out in 1872. During that long period, praise 
and blame of no stinted kind were expended on his writings. 
Authors of the first rank declared they could not read them ; they 
had tried, and the book had fallen from their hands. But some, 
like Mr. Froude, made him their standard in all things, measuring 
by his approbation their success or failure. Men laid bare their 
secret thoughts in commenting on his. Mr. Froude, Arthur 
Clough, Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Emerson, John Ruskin, 
spirits of the most varied genius, took a deep impress from his 
teaching, and were proud to be called his disciples. Dickens 
worshipped him ; and for a time John Mill under his influence 
seemed drifting into Mysticism. On that side he joined hands 
with the straitest sect of Radicals; on another, his strangely 
chequered friendship with Irving brought him face to face with 
that outburst of the preternatural which men call Irvingism, 
and its adherents style the Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
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The meditative Carlyle, looking down on mankind like his 
own Teufelsdrockh, from a garret-window near the sky, beheld 
most human phenomena; but, unlike Teufelsdriickh, passed 
sentence on them with such loud anathemas, that the multitude 
in the streets could not but pause and look upwards to dis- 
cover whence the sounds issued; nor, on catching sight of the 
prophet’s grotesque figure, did they refrain from emphatic 
criticism on the nature of the interruption to their business. An 
interesting theme any time these fifty years, Carlyle became still 
more so at his death. A whole literature has grown up round 
Mr. Froude’s volumes; and what remains, it may be asked, 
except to keep silence until time has made him immortal in the 
sight of mankind, or, as perhaps it will, a forgotten prodigy ? 
Ofa truth, on laying down the story of his life, one is inclined 
rather to think over it than to indulge in a funeral oration. 
Whatever Carlyle may appear when historical perspective reveals 
his true proportions, to us he is great and even portentous, 
a genius of the first magnitude; of such transcendent “ insight 
and outsight,” to quote Mr. Browning, that we cannot but 
think of him with astonishment. Was he a prophet? We 
will endeavour to find out that ere we quit him; but this 
is certain, that he put on the manner of a prophet, and thundered 
forth his enigmatic sayings as with a God-given authority, 
in such unexpected, overpowering fashion, that not to heed 
him is, for us, I say, impossible. And these four volumes 
show him as he lived, wrestling with the chaos outside 
and the tumult within; sad, thoughtful, melancholy, poverty- 
stricken, wild and fierce, a lover of mockery and laughter, and 
of the grimmest saturnine humour ; despising, it must be briefly 
said, all men; hating the common ran of mankind as fools; 
finding no light in any living mortal save Goethe; pierced 
through and through with a sense of the world’s mystery, which 
at times drove him mad ; at war with all religious and formulated 
beliefs ; distrustful of science, disdainful of literature ; heartsick 
and headsick, and altogether distempered; solitary and un- 
manageable ; a terror to those that loved him, a burden to 
himself; praising in time of trouble “the Roman way” by 
which men fell on their swords and were quit of the whole 
miserable coil of things ; an arrogant, sad-faced, broken-spirited 
man, who, in this world, had bidden farewell to hope, and did all 
he accomplished by dint of “ judicious desperation ;’ everywhere 
restless, gloomy, and as under a curse; to sum up, the Swift of 
the nineteenth century. ‘“ You have just seen the most mise- 
rable man alive,’ said Archbishop King to a friend who en- 
countered Swift coming from him. Carlyle, in his day, was 
“the most miserable man alive”—at least, of those that gave 
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vent to their misery in writing. There have been too many 
like him since the Revolution, fit companions at that lugubrious 
festal board described by Hawthorne, to which none were 
admitted but such as brought with them an incurable sorrow. 
The poetry of the age and its most enduring prose are steeped in 
melancholy. What sadder songs than those of Heine and 
Leopardi? What more discouraging eloquence than that ot 
Obermann, or the stern and statuesque elegiacs of Matthew 
Arnold? A feeling of dreadful, irremediable blankness in things, 
as though the universe had no ‘heart, is perceptible in the most 
famous writing of the century, and ‘has at last invaded meta- 
physics, finding expression there as the creed of Pessimism. The 
want, the vacuity, the darkness which have thus shaped them- 
selves into words, dwelt all his life long at the heart of Carlyle ; 
his endless dissatisfaction with men was rooted in the despair 
that seized him whenever he looked abroad. The universe was 
either a Devil’s world or given over to the Devil. He saw no 
ray of light anywhere. Again and again he writes in his 
journal, Cor ne edito, “ Devour: not thy own heart;” but for 
very rage and anguish he could not cease from devouring it. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has said that Swift is the most tragic figure in 
the history of English Letters. But there is now a second, 
worthy in many respects to take his place by the side of that 
great unhappy man. Carlyle had not the hard masculine fibre 
of Swift; he had a woman’s heart, and wept piteously over 
himself. Swift, indeed, thought no better of Swift than he did 
of his fellows ; they were all despicable, base, and unclean, and 
himself among them; whereas Carlyle was borne up not only 
by a conviction of his genius, but by the sense of rectitude which 
never left him. This it was that tempered his extreme misery. 
Otherwise he, too, might have spoken of the savage indignation 
that tore his heart. How easy, then, and all unprofitable, to 
dwell on a life's misery, which has now, at length, grown quiet 
in the grave! Wretchedness on so great a scale fascinates like a 
story of murder ; but it is not wholesome to think long of it, ot 
to speak of it at all. It is a sorrow too great for words; too 
sacred for the noonday glare of magazine criticism; and the 
lesson it teaches is, at first sight, disedifying and unchristian. 
For what can it seem to many but an argument from experience, 
founded upon the facts of life, against the possibility of a God? 
No atheism is deeper than Swift’s unconscious fierceness, unless 
it be Obermann’s resignation, and the sadness of these in 
presence of the nature of things, finds its parallel in Carlyle. 
Must we not trace it to the same source? The jaundice of 
unbelief is infectious, bringing with it not only a dull and eating 
pain, but a cloud over the mind musing upon many things, and 
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disposed to interpret them for the worst. This is the sadness 
that has slain its thousands, overwhelming heaven and earth in 
one confusion, and tumbling all things fair and good into a 
common abyss. What profit, I ask, in speaking of it ? 

Nor would one feel tempted to speak when the judgment of 
the world, as now, is severe upon Carlyle. Mr. Froude has 
resolved, rightly or wrongly, that men shall know him intus et 
im cute ; stripped of all “ wrappages and enswathments” he 
stands forlorn before the gaze of the “twenty-seven millions, 
mostly fools,’ who at some time or other have visited the 
Thames Embankment in search of a statue erected to him by 
fatuous admirers. Carlyle showed no mercy to the average; on 
great criminals he had compassion, the men of September like 
Danton, and kings of terror like Robespierre ; but conventional 
good men, or “gigmen,” excited in him a loathing which he 
took no pains to hide. The gigmen have their will upon him 
now; they are delighted to be shown a Scottish and London 
interior as miserable as any section of Dante’s “Inferno.” The 
searchings of heart, the divisions and disappointments of Carlyle 
and his wife, seem to pull them down from their lofty eminence, 
leaving them in the mire to be trampled on. With surprise the 
reading public learnt that Carlyle was a despot of the hearth, 
and had almost driven his wife from him by what she considered 
unfeeling neglect, if not moral faithlessness. His biographer, 
candid and affectionate, conceals nothing, and apologizes where 
he may. But the world has turned a deaf ear to Mr. Froude’s 
pleadings ; it condemns both parties, Mrs. Carlyle for marrying 
where she did not love, and Carlyle for immolating on his 
domestic altar a radiant accomplished woman, whose thoughts 
he would not be at the trouble to comprehend. Critics do not 
fear that he will rise from his grave at Ecclefechan to transfix 
them with an epithet, and they speak their minds freely. Car- 
lyle is dead ; Sauerteig has died with him and Herr Teufels- 
dréckh will vever again annihilate his enemies with the lightning 
which he carried about in his bosom. The freedom of the press 
has revived since Carlyle’s right hand lost its cunning. Had 
he anticipated the future, he might, like Othello, have cried 
out— 

I am not valiant neither, 
But every puny whipster gets my sword. 


At such a time, those of us that feel indebted to Carlyle for 
wise teachings and much honest laughter would prefer to keep 
silence. If he was not wise for himself, he has been wise for 
others ; the perplexities he fought and overcame need not con- 
cern us, but only the fruit he has gathered of many years’ 
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thinking. Let us be silent and sorry. It is cold comfort to 
know that another great man has been proved no hero to his 
valet de chambre. Carlyle, says a witty friend, is one of the 
dieux déchus, a fallen Dagon lying with head and hands lopt off 
on the threshold of his house. Had he been nothing better than 
an idol, the thing were well done. But Carlyle’s history and 
writings suggest another moral than that of arrogance scourging 
its own back and selfishness turning to ineffectual repentance. 
Neither is it necessary to swell by a single syllable the shout of 
condemnation that broke forth when Mrs. Carlyle’s letters 
appeared. Is it not enough that she was the Stella of this 
modern Swift, and that he knew he had wronged her? To this 
day there are partisans of Swift and Stella; a hundred years 
hence critics may be still divided on the question of Carlyle’s 
married life. It was most unhappy; a romance dashed with 
ignoble details. But a worse misfortune was that both husband 
and wife were endowed with a rare gift of writing and have 
painted the shadowy clouds of their sky as in everlasting fresco. 
Each has written for the biographer ; their miserable dissensions 
are become the gossip of one generation, and must find a place 
in the literature of the next. 

Such babbling no man, unless he hated the living Carlyle, will 
desire to increase now that he has passed away into the Great 
Silence. Let the silence make an end of whatsoever in him was 
not worthy to endure; let it burn up the chaff that mingled 
with the fine gold of his character and teaching. It imports us, 
however, to understand the principles he held, and to decide for 
ourselves how far we can accept them. And that seems a task 
which late reviewers have not takeninhand. “ The form a rhap- 
sody, the substance commonplace,” this is how a shrewd critic 
summed up Carlyle to me. Mr. Venables, his old and intimate 
acquaintance, confesses that, whatever the sage may have taught, 
he, Mr, Venables, could not understand it ; he knows neither the 
dream nor the interpretation thereof. “Obscure as an oracle,” says 
another who does not believe in oracles, and thinks Apollo was a 
superior sort of 7imes editor, skilful at conjecturing how the wind 
would blow next. But Mr. Froude does not shrink from naming 
Carlyle in the same breath with St. Paul as one whom the great- 
ness of the message he had to deliver did almost overwhelm and as 
the most fervent and inspired of latter-day preachers, oppressed 
with a mighty thought for the deliverance of his fellow-men. 
What now, we ask ourselves, was that message, not as Carlyle 
conceived of it, but as it is likely to appear when the thick dust 
of contemporary gossip has fallen, and time has done its work of 
sifting and appraising among the thirty-four volumes of this 


newest apostle ? 
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The most important fact about any man, says Carlyle, is his 
religion. No Catholic will dispute that; nor will the careful 
thinker. A man’s religion turns upon his real innermost belief 
concerning the whence and whither of the universe ; its origin, 
meaning, and destiny. All minor questions are solved in 
principle, when these find their solution ; and, until they do, our 
sciences resemble the stones lying abroad over a field, which may 
be built up into a prison, a palace, or a shed for cattle. In vain 
will a man strive to hold no opinion, to believe that it does not 
signify to have a belief. As the French proverb runs, [1 fawt 
qu "une porte soit ouverte ou fermée, we cannot leave a door 
neither shut nor open. All our actions cannot be indifferent, nor 
all our beliefs a delicate scepticism. Carlyle’s beliefs, at any 
rate, were not all scepticism ; they had body and substance, and 
determined his action as if they were articles of faith. He was 
nothing if not a religious teacher. His vocation, as he viewed it, 
is found in Amos: “I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s 
son ; but I was an herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore fruit. 
And the Lord took me as I followed the flock; and the Lord 
said unto me, Go, prophesy to my people Israel.” Like Amos, 
he beheld the burden of the nations, especially of that England 
which had overthrown Napoleon. When, towards the close of 
his life, another and a different England was springing up, he 
felt that his vision had grown somewhat dim, nor had he the 
same confidence in the dreams of his youth. To Catholic nations, 
which he studied chiefly in books and knew only by hearsay, he 
had no message. But he might still be a prophet, though much 
lay wholly out of his ken; and we shall not be justified in 
turning from him unless the incompleteness of his testimony 
makes it false or dangerous, for here, as elsewhere, non 
addidisse est decerpsisse. And I will say at once that Carlyle, 
true messenger from the Ideal though I hold him to be, took 
away from the sum of religious knowledge more than he brought 
to it. 

This great and noble spirit did not know Christ. In this 
way he fell short of the standard of truth and eclipsed the light 
of his fellows. He sank to the level of a heathen Stoic ; nay, he 
went back to the dispensation of fear which lacks the Stoic recti- 
tude and calm. His law was that of Sinai, not of the Mount of 
Beatitudes ; the lesson he repeated oftenest rose no higher 
than that of the Jewish Testament interpreted without reference 
to the New. In his Bible there was no New Testament. And 
whilst it is a portentous fact that England still needs, at this 
stage of history, to be terrified into morality and religion by the 
threat of temporal retribution, it must be ever a lowering of 
Carlyle in the scale of greatness that he taught rather like his 
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own Mohammed than like the Master of Light. “ What can you 
say of. him,” asked Ruskin, “ except that he lived in the clouds 
and was struck by lightning?” A beautiful and true summary 
of the man’s spirit in deed as in word. But struck by lightning 
he was; he could not wield it with impunity. How much less 
could he say to the storm raging all through his century, “ Peace, 
be still!” He speaks mighty words, but he had little in common 
with that dovelike, brooding spirit which drew forth strength 
out of sweetness, and was able to hush the great waters and 
rebuke the waves. acta est tranquillitas magna. That is the 
miracle which Carlyle never wrought on himself or any man 
that sought his aid. 

I do not think it misleading to hold up this standard, the 
power and wisdom of Christ, as the only test of greatness in a 
community which has known the Gospel. Any other must, in 
the long run, prove fallacious. If we are to speak of religious 
- teachers and to be guided by their words, let us never forget that 
the absolute teaching, as is confessed on all hands, remains that 
of Christ. The Old Law must be preached, indeed, to those whose 
training has made them incapable of receiving the New without 
it. But the teacher ought not to share their limitation and in- 
capacity. Carlyle, it is impossible to doubt, was neither Greek 
nor Christian, but Old Hebrew. He never did get quite clear of 
Houndsditch, endeavour as he might ; and though, with perverse 
ingratitude, he reviled the Jews and everything Jewish, even Mr. 
Froude admits that his chief merit was to read the world’s history 
as a kind of Old Testament with himself for its Moses and 
Ezra. 

Take him as a prophet in this kind, not a saint nor disciple of 
Christ, and the inquiry presents itself how he came not to be a 
Christian, and whether he held the creed of Moses with no 
difference or with any. To me he seems an arresting instance 
of what good and evil qualities were mingled in the Retormation, 
especially in that development of it which was created by Knox. 
He brings out the spirit of Scottish Calvinism under the influence 
of modern culture. He is a Puritan convert of Goethe; and he 
shows where Calvinism is strong, where it must for ever be weak, 
and by what process the moral element in the Reformation is being 
transformed into an entirely novel substance, the religion, namely, 
of those who, discarding Christianity, would fain transcend it, 
not merely join the unbelieving multitude. The time has gone 
by when a Knox or a Luther could establish formal churches ; 
but Carlyle attempted a corresponding task, as great, though not 
so visibly great, as theirs. With justice has Mr. Froude likened 
him to the St. Paul of Protestant tradition. In the view of 
Protestants, Paul, Augustine, Luther, and Knox are the same 
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type propagated through the ages, differing only in cireumstances 
of time and place. Luther, addressing the Romans, would have 
written, they think, like the apostle of grace and election. St. 
Paul, in the presence of our sentimental religiosity, rose-water 
moralities, self-indulgence, and love of comfortable things, would 
scorn and smite them as energetically as did Carlyle, in language 
chosen for its power rather than its considerateness. Certainly 
Paul of Tarsus was no Attic rhetorician, no Plato of the scented 
and perfumed mythology and the delicate or piercing irony. He 
was a Hebrew, fervid, impetuous, unsparing ; and even such, it 
is said, was the peasant’s son from Annandale, a spiritual 
kinsman of St. Paul through the line of Knox and the 
Cameronians. 

This may serve by way of analogy towards comprehending the 
man. He was strictly the offspring of Protestantism, and tu the 
day of his death a Cameronian he remained, the mood of rebellion 
and desert wildness strong within him. Wide as might be his - 
culture, it was subordinated to a rugged spirit of fanaticism ; from 
certain kinds of culture he held quite aloof. Physical science 
won small praise from him; with a curiously dazed look he 
admitted that he could not read the “Origin of Species” nor 
care for Darwinism. Poetry he affected to despise ; and he dealt 
out to Greek and Roman literature somewhat of the contempt 
which divided earnest Reformers from Casaubon and Erasmus. 
The classics could not cure present evils. At the age of forty 
he learnt Greek from a crazy friend at Craigenputtock, but 
neither before nor after had his composition the sparkle of 
Hellenic light, or its mobile graceful airiness. How he judged 
the greatest of Athenians is well known. “Socrates,” he 
said, “ would have been terribly at ease in Zion.” The earnest 
spirit must not descend to playfulness; it might indulge 
the large wild humour of Luther’s “Table Talk,” but to 
Carlyle there seemed not earnestness enough in the Socratic 
irony. He himself had a demon-given faculty of laughter, 
laughter huge, untrained, unkempt like that of Norse gods, not 
by any means subdued to ideal Greek proportions. And he 
expended it.on most things modern. He stood out as an icono- 
clast against the deities men worship; he would not wear their 
dress nor conform to their mode of speech. When Scotland broke 
with the medieval church, she seemed for two centuries to have 
turned her back on civilization. And this, the greatest of her 
sons since Walter Scott, hated the fine arts as the embodiment of 
irreligion, falsehood, and vice. He reminds us, not of the real 
apostle, but of M. Renan’s St. Paul, thirsting on his way to the 
Hill of Mars for the ruin of the “ fair-faced, marble gods.” For 
he was chiefly an iconoclast, not a creator. 
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Carlyle, speaking of the “‘ Hero as Poet,” said, “all inmost 
things are melodious; naturally utter themselves in song ;” and, 
“see deep enough, and you see musically ; the heart of Nature 
being everywhere music, if you can only reach it.” But as he 
had no eye for beauty of form, neither had he that secret of 
rhythm which makes the poet. Too often his utterances remind 
us of the jarring gates in Milton, they creak harsh discords, or 
rise to the painfulness of a shriek. Calvinism is all unmusical. 
“The inward harmony of coherence,” which Carlyle attributes 
to the things of Nature and Reason, is alien to it; and no wonder. 
Under this feeling it was that the Puritan disciple of Goethe said 
again and again that he was not made for literature. Mr. Froude 
affirms, in like manner, that none of Carlyle’s writings is a work 
of art except the ‘French Revolution,” and perhaps the 
“Diamond Necklace’”—the latter a vivid dramatic composition 
mixed of burlesque and tragedy. It was the same consciousness act- 
ing in a different way that led Carlyle to think and write so 
much about Voltaire, of whom he has given the best account 
we have in English. The contrast indeed was piquant. Voltaire, 
the most exquisite craftsman of words ever seen, handling language 
as though he had created it; easy, smiling, nimble, turning about 
in his periods with unrivalled grace and fluency ; uttering the 
bitterest things with such a charming air that his very enemies 
were not quite sure, till they saw all the world laughing at them, 
that Reynard meant mischief. And Carlyle, nearly as awkward 
as his own Lord Protector, bursting with meaning, but, to use his 
favourite account of the man, inarticulate ; dealing with words as 
his natural enemies ; flaying, scourging, and otherwise torturing 
them until he had converted honest human speech into an unheard- 
of mannerism. Did he write English, Lowland Scotch, or a 
Babylonish jargon compounded out of his own head and Jean Paul ? 
The origin of that strange dialect is at last known. Its savage 
energy came from his father, who “did not need to swear, the 
commonest words in his mouth sounding awful.” Carlyle’s 
mother contributed the sarcasm, the laughter, and much of the 
picturesque imagery ; but what a world must that have been which 
found its natural expression in Carlyle! The root whether of 
strength or bitterness was undoubtedly Cameronian fanaticism. 

It is a far ery from Ecclefechan to Geneva. But the “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” like “Sartor,” have that in them which recalls 
the “ Institutes” of Master John Calvin. As specimens of 
the religious teaching of Carlyle they may be described in Mr. 
Froude’s epigram, as “Calvinism without the theology.” This 
is the sum of our prophet’s lore. Now, though exhibited in terms 
of the New Testament, with the spirit or mind of Christ Genevan 
scholasticism had little to do. A shrewd observer might have 
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foreseen 300 years ago, that where Christianity did not root out 
Calvinism, Calvinism would root out Christianity. There is no 
room for Christ or free-will in the philosophy which interprets 
human life on the principle of God’s absolute decrees irrespective 
of merit. Necessity is the tyrant’s plea; and the “ Institutes ” 
might be condensed to a single sentence—“ He wills that can, 
therefore his will is just.” Everlasting harshness in the nature 
of God created harsh men and women to worship and reproduce 
it in their lives. It was of this God that James Mill told his 
infant son, that ‘men had gone on adding trait after trait of 
malice and cruelty to the divine character until they had made 
their Creator a very demon, and then had turned round and 
bidden their children adore him.” This Moloch of theology, at 
once an abstraction and a devouring idol, had his priests and 
altars in Scotland, England, and America; their history may 
be read at large in Buckle’s famous second volume. It was a 
sorry plight in which men found themselves on exchanging the 
“ priests of Baal,” as they called the Roman clergy, for priests of 
Moloch. But when Hume published his “ Essays” the world knew 
that the days of theological Calvinism were numbered. The only 
question was, would religion perish with it? According to his 
temperament, a thinker might follow Hume into scepticism or 
“ faint possible Theism,” (which was an alternative Hume kept 
open) ; or he might retain the ethical fervour of his ancestors and 
become a Calvinist without the theology. If he was a religious 
man, he might, while putting aside the Redemption, the Trinity, 
and all Christian dogmas, shrink even more from the light un- 
belief of Paris than from the teaching of the Elders. Accepting 
Hume’s arguments against miracles, and feeling that prayer 
itself, as demanding a miracle, was a sin against Reason, he 
might still hold by the infinitely sacred character of Duty as a 
clue to the universe. This is what Carlyle did. Duty, he said, 
was the law of God. 

Brought up in astern household, Carlyle never knew 
the time when he was not under law; and, though the growing 
spirit of criticism made theology more and more problematic 
to him, the result could only be a new interpretation of the 
law of God, not a denial that the law of God existed. When 
Calvin spoke of God’s will he implied, and explicitly affirmed it 
too, that man lay under a necessity against which all his strug- 
glings availed naught. God’s will was but a term borrowed from 
Christian theologians older than Calvin, to express the necessary 
concatenation of things in which creatures were immeshed, the 
antecedent fate that bound them fast. Free-will, on the other 
hand, was an empty name; for how could men be free against 
God? Now mark the consequence. From Calvin to Jonathan 
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Edwardes is a logical descent on which there is no pausing; down 
we must glide or run until we reach the undisguised fatal- 
ism of the New England divine. But it has not been observed, 
I think, that Jonathan Edwardes, David Hume, and Stuart Mill 
are at one in their principles and differ only in the application. 
The necessary divine decrees of the theologian are simply the 
physical laws to which Hume appealed as making miracles 
impossible ; they are the laws of association which Mill substi- 
tuted for @ priori intuitions and axioms; they are the observed 
inviolable sequence to which scientific men trust when they scoff 
at the interference of a Divine Will in things. Strike out the 
word God and the conception of personality from Calvinism, and 
what is left but the modern doctrine that the laws of Nature can 
never be broken, and that they shape and govern the universe ? 
A mind prepared by such cast-iron theology will readily close with 
a cast-iron philosophy ; and this, whether he knew it or was too 
impatient to consider it, Carlyle did. He held that Christianity 
as an historical religion was false. Why? Because its miracles, 
including the Incarnation, were impossible, and the Gospel story, 
therefore, a myth. And why were miracles impossible? He 
gave Hume’s reason ; he said, “it is mathematically demonstrable 
that they never happened.” In other words, they did not 
happen because the constitution of things forbade it. Now this is 
a question for reason, or, if you please, for metaphysics ; and what 
is mathematically demonstrable is this, that the possibility of 
miracles dependson whether inGod there is Free Will orno. Grant- 
ing that Free Will, no one can urge that the Infinite has not 
the power to interpose miraculously. It was God’s Free Will that 
Hume, and after him Carlyle, could not admit. But when Free 
Will is denied, personality in the long run will be denied too. 
Thus might a pious Cameronian student be brought by his very 
theology to reject the Christian Revelation and doubt whether 
there is any God save Eternal Power. . 
But he could not be an atheist, or stoop to the worship of 
matter and mechanism. When religion went out it left all things 
in darkness ; a faint glimmer only was visible, or hardly visible, here 
and there among the deep shadows, a suspicion that the Hidden 
Cause was living, because greater than our minds, and good in 
ways unsearchable to us. Face to face with Eternity, Carlyle felt 
rather than knew that it was not unreal like the dream-things 
that make up human life and itssurroundings. Real it was, but 
silent ; a mystery beyond words, an abyss out of which the phan- 
toms rose incessantly, only that they might sink back into its 
depths and be swallowed up in oblivion. One of his deepest con- 
victions was that Time is an illusion; that it does not exist, 
but is merely the form under which we view things otherwise not 
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to be reached by us. Modern philosophy, as he believed, had 
proved as much ; and never had it achieved a greater triumph. 
But it could not tell, nor could he or any man, what that Eternity 
is which Time veils. 

And then he cried out, ‘‘ Is the Everlasting good or evil, can 
it take pity on man, or heed his prayers?” The season came 
when he dreaded that it was evil and not good; that men dwelt 
in a Devil’s Universe, and that all things were irretrievably 
flawed in their very nature. He thought lightly of Coleridge, 
who had but “skirted the howling wilderness of infidelity.” 
His own experience went deeper. For seven years he dwelt in 
the shadow of the “ Everlasting No,” seeing within and without 
him evidence of ruin, pain, sorrow, sin, hideous disorder, hatred, 
malice, unreason, grim destructive irony; diabolic cunning that 
made only to unmake ; and the Mystery of Evil disclosing itself 
as the Mother of the World. He has pictured these moods, 
these strange spiritual desolations, 22 no other man of the cen- 
tury could, with emphasis and reiteration and piled-up metaphor, 
and in a style as overwhelming as the subject-matter, in “Sartor 
Resartus.” Their influence is perceptible in all he wrote. He 
never beat down the temptation, now so familiar to the European 
mind, which whispers or shrieks aloud, “ May not God be the 
Evil One?” Call this Manicheism turned round, Ahriman 
made supreme and Ormuzd his ineffective rival, and we shall 
have named the suspicion that haunted Carlyle, the ghost he 
could not lay. Calvinism has everywhere paved the way for 
Pessimism; being that very doctrine, I say, in theological garb. 
And what could a poor, storm-beaten soul do at the best but 
remember the gentler lesson it had also been taught, that Right 
is Right, and that Wrong, though never so victorious, cannot 
cease to be Wrong. When the unhappy Teufelsdréckh was des- 
perate, he one day bethought himself that, after all, be his 
fortune what it might and the Eternal as malignant as he feared, 
he could and ought to bear it like a man. This he called his 
defiance to the Everlasting No. But was it deliverance? Not 
quite, I think. A half-deliverance, amounting to Stoicism, not 
reaching the tender confidence of a child in his father. Teufels- 
dréckh knew of no father; he might never have learnt the 
prayer in which we are bidden to call God our Father, and to ask 
with confidence that His will may be done. How strange the 
language of heathen fortitude sounds on a Christian’s lips ; 
almost as strange as the language of despair with which it 
alternates in “Sartor”! I know such moods have been and will 
be; that they are exceedingly sad, and not to be dealt with 
harshly at all, being too often an inheritance against which a 
man must struggle as against disease. But how dreadful the 
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want of Christianity in the atmosphere that could nourish them ! 
Either Carlyle’s mental vision was diseased, or things are all 
askew and in confusion. The former alternative implies only 
that Calvinism is horrible and Carlyle not an infallible teacher ; 
the latter would condemn us to lose heart and hope. For myself, 
I will say that I had rather trust the nature of things than 
the word of the greatest genius that ever lived. I cannot believe 
that Reason prompts us to rebel against the nature of things as 
unjust and cruel. In these matters it is well to be quite clear on 
which side we mean to stand. Grounds there are in abundance 
for the strong sayings of Pessimism: nevertheless, there may be, 
and I hold that there are, much more solid grounds for refraining 
from strong sayings, and awaiting in patience and hope the 
coming on of a larger light. To the thoughtful mind it is per- 
haps not astonishing that man should know so little; but 
astonishing in the highest degree that he should fancy his 
ignorance a justification for rebellious disdain and haughty 
unchastened discontent. The Everlasting No is utter Unreason 
from the first. How could a world in which Reason held no sway 
endure fora moment? Things are because they do not fall into 
contradiction with their nature or with the nature of other 
things. In so far as they exist at all, they do so by conformity 
with Reason, not in defiance of it. Mephistopheles himself 
could not exist, if he denied his own powers and set them 
to destroy one another. Carlyle might have seen, had he chosen, 
that although death comes out of life and life apparently out of 
death, it is the dictate of reason that life and not death is the 
origin of things; that death can originate nothing and is but a 
means to further ends, a secondary, instrumental, and subordinate 
phase in the universe, not the first or the last. He might have 
learnt from St. Paul the crowning, triumphant last word of the 
true docrtine, “‘ Death is swallowed up in victory.” There is no 
sound of Pessimism in that glorious ery. 

From the “ Everlasting No” Teufelsdréckh passed through 
the centre of Indifference, as he tells us, to the Everlasting Yea. 


This year (1825)—says Carlyle in his own person,*—I found that I 
had conquered all my scepticisms, agonizing doubtings, fearful 
wrestlings with the foul and vile and soul-murdering mud-gods of my 
epoch ; had escaped as from a worse than Tartarus, with all its 
Phlegethons and Stygian quagmires, and was emerging free in spirit 
into the eternal blue of ether, where, blessed be heaven! I have for 
the spiritual part ever since lived, looking down upon the welterings 
of my poor fellow-creatures, in such multitudes and millions still 
stuck in that fatal element; and have had no concern whatever in 





* “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 287. 
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their Puseyisms, ritualisms, metaphysical controversies and cob- 
webberies, and no feeling of my own except honest silent pity for the 
religious or serious part of them, and occasional indignation, for the 
poor world’s sake, at the frivolous secular and impious part, with 
their universal suffrages, their nigger emancipations, sluggard and 
scoundrel protection societies, and unexampled prosperity for the 
time being. What my pious joy and gratitude then was, let the 
pious soul figure. 


This is a remarkable Te Dewm, not easily to be paralleled in 
modern or ancient literature. What was the occasion of it? 
Had Carlyle been converted again to the Christian Faith of his 
childhood? Not by any means. “ Looking into the western 
radiance,” he confessed on a memorable evening to his friend 
Irving, that he could not think on these matters as Irving did ; 
that he had ceased once and for all to be a dogmatic Christian. 
Had he then turned to the modern philosophers, and learned 
from them to believe nothing whatever but that fire burns and 
water quenches thirst and the brain is the man? Not that 
either, as he conceived. His old religion had been exchanged for 
a new, for one in accordance with Nature and Fact,-not founded 
on imaginations or human tradition. A great deliverer had 
come to him. It was Goethe. The work, inspired by genius, 
in which his wonderful new Gospel lay written, was a strange 
artistic novel called “ Wilhelm Meister.” “I then felt and still 
feel endlessly indebted to Goethe in the business,’ wrote Carlyle 
in the passage I began to quote above. The ‘‘ Everlasting Yea” 
is therefore to be sought in Goethe. I am not sure that it will 
soon be come upon by those that search. ‘“ Wilhelm Meister” 
is a production, as Goethe himself remarked, of an enigmatic 
character; the key to the riddle is nowhere indicated in its 
pages, and an ingenious commentator might derive thence, not 
one, but twenty “morals,” each as justifiable as the other. 
Goethe delighted in parables, and Carlyle disdained formule. 
Hence it may seem a hopeless task to construe the oracular 
responses of either. “The Highest,” they both said, “ cannot 
be spoken of in words.” In the Buddhist doctrine Nirvana 
must be experienced to be described, and is a secret to the un- 
enlightened. It is a condition of the spirit beyond whatever 
means of explanation language may afford. Such too is the 
“ Everlasting Yea.” It is the true Mysticism of which religious 
systems are shadows, forecasts, or reminiscences. But in Carlyle’s 
opinion to know it is salvation, and the only cure for unbelief 
and misbelief. We ask in vain, however, whether it is intuition 
of the Infinite, devotion to a person, or absorption in Eternal 
Love. ‘This is life everlasting,” said the Master of masters, 
“to know Thee, O Father, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
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whom Thou hast sent.”” Generation upon generation of Chris- 
tians have found that word a reality. But what is the “ Ever- 
lasting Yea?” Does it imply Optimism, the supremacy of spirit, 
the existence of objective and omnipotent Righteousness, or 
aught akin to these ? 

Carlyle, in the ninth chapter of “ Sartor Resartus,” coming 
to the very point where he must unfold a clear and definite 
meaning “to the profane reader,” declines, on the plea that 
Teufelsdréckh is not only mystical but whimsical. He might 
perhaps have remembered that while criticism is by its nature 
ironical and may indulge in satire, prophetic teaching has too 
serious a task to confuse its speech with laughter. Did his 
heart misgive him lest, when he began to explain, it should appear 
that he was rehearsing elementary precepts of the Christian as 
indeed of every religion? What, for example, is the difficulty in 
believing that we “ must do the duty that is nearest us?” The 
difficulty lies in doing it, not in believing that we ought. Or was 
it a novel truth, to be discerned only by the great genius of 
Goethe, that in every real thing, how mean and paltry svever, there 
is an ideal element which the conscientious man will disengage 
and make his own? Carlyle comes nearer the central mystery 
when he declares that man has another end than “ happiness ; ” 
and nearer still when he speaks of the universe as “‘ not dead and 
demoniacal, a charnel-house with spectres; but godlike and my 
Father’s ;” when he cries out, “ with other eyes, too, could I 
now look on my fellow-men; with an infinite love, an infinite 
pity.” And he comes nearest of all when he concludes in these 
words: “Even for his sufferings and his sins I now first 
named man my Brother. Thus was I standing in the porch of 
that Sanctuary of Sorrow ; by strange, steep ways had I too been 
guided hither; and ere long its sacred gates would open, and 
the Divine Depth of Sorrow lie disclosed to me.” This has not 
the colour of a theology founded on election and reprobation as 
Calvin had established it. From Goethe it was, as Carlyle believed, 
that he had learned so humane and touching a creed. Was it really 
so? one asks in amaze. Had he never read or meditated upon 
the New Testament, nor grasped its significance till light broke 
on him from one or two chance pages of “ Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre,” where these things are obscurely written? It 
is hard to believe that neither from father nor mother had this 
Christian child and man heard the doctrine of the Cross; or 
that, on the other hand, his chief or only teacher when he would 
understand how renunciation, Entsagen, was the secret of real 
happiness, was Goethe and the lines in ‘ Faust,” which are no 
more than a musical echo of a thousand years’ preaching 
in European pulpits. These things strike one as strange and 
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fantastical. What meaning may lurk in them we will ask 
by-and-by, when we have ascertained what meaning Carlyle 
excluded from them and was determined never to allow. 

Mr. Froude, in a significant paragraph,* makes Carlyle 
prophesy that there was no hope for England except in a re- 
covered sense of religion. “ But what religion?” he inquires. 


He did not think it possible [the writer goes on] that educated 
honest men could even profess much longer to believe in historical 
Christianity. He had been reading the Bible. Half of it seemed to 
be inspired truth, half of it human illusion. ‘ The prophet says, Thus 
saith the Lord. Yes, sir, but how if it be not the Lord, but only you 
who take your own fancies for the word of the Lord?” I spoke to him 
of what he done himself. Then as always he thought little of it, but 
he said: ‘“‘ They must come to something like that if any more good 
is to grow out of them?” Scientific accountings for the moral sense 
were all moonshine. Right and wrong in all things, great and small, 
had been ruled eternally by the Power that made us. 


This going out from historical Christianity he called in his 
figurative way the “Exodus from Houndsditch.” For some 
years he had it in mind to write a book under that title, enforc- 
ing the conclusion that no honest man can sincerely accept 
as facts what are called facts in the Bible. Mr. Froude says 
for himself, and on behalf of his hero, that after the revolution 
in astronomy which dislodged the earth from its place as 
the fixed centre of the universe, another revolution was in- 
evitable, that which in his opinion has reduced the New Testa- 
ment to mythology, and made belief in a real Incarnation or 
Resurrection impossible. He has published in these volumes an 
unfinished paper of Carlyle’s, intended to bring out his views, 
and called “Spiritual Optics.” Its whole point is that Chris- 
tianity falls with the Ptolemaic system of the Heavens. About 
this there can be no mistake. Carlyle was emphatically and 
decidedly no Christian, nay, not a member of any one of the 
religiones licite. He entered no church and submitted to no 
ordinance. The old Hebrew stars, he says in a savage outburst 
in his “ Life of Sterling,” were fast growing dim and would soon 
be quenched. If men desired to keep their Christian creeds a 
little longer, they must be careful to handle them tenderly, 
“ Your rusty kettle,” said he, speaking of the Church of Eng- 
land, “ will continue to boil your water for you if you don’t try 
to mend it. Begin tinkering, and there is an end of your kettle.” 
He used the same contemptuous metaphor of the Roman Church 
in the first page of his “Latter-Day Pamphlets,” at a time 
when foolish people spoke of Pius IX. as designing to furnish 





* Carlyle’s “ Life in London,” vol. i. p. 454. 
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forth a new Catholicism. Nor did he ever change in his opinion 
that the body of Christian belief was perishing ; the question not 
yet decided, he thought, was whether the soul of that belief 
would perish too, or would survive in other forms. Certain it 
was to him that the nineteenth century, like young Mirabeau, 
had swallowed (or was sure in no long time to swallow) all 
formulas, including the Apostles’ Creed. He did not deny that 
his own writings had helped on this consummation. For years, 
as we have seen, he thought of helping it still further and with 
more direct aim by publishing his reasons for an “ Exodus from 
Houndsditch.” Whatever his deliverance from the “ Ever- 
lasting No,” it was at least this, a rejection of the facts which 
have made Christianity something more than a sentiment or a 
philosophy, and have surely given it power to change the world, 
Carlyle disliked Strauss and spoke of M. Renan with loathing ; 
but in the sum of the matter he cannot have been at issue 
with them. Their Christ was a myth, and so was his. True as 
the Religion of Sorrow appeared in his eyes, Christianity was but 
a passing form of it, subject like all forms to the Time-Spirit. 
To this extent he agreed with and appreciated Voltaire :— 


Sufficiently [he makes his Professor cry out to him] hast thou 
demonstrated this proposition, considerable or otherwise: that the 
Mythus of the Christian Religion looks not in the eighteenth century 
as itdid in the eighth. Alas, were thy six and thirty quartos and folios, 
and six and thirty thousand other quartos and folios, and flying sheets 
or reams printed before and since on the same subject, all needed to 
convince us of so little? But what next? Wilt thou help us to 
embody the divine Spirit of that Religion in a new Mythus, in a new 
vehicle and vesture, that our souls otherwise too like perishing may 
live? What, thou hast no faculty in that kind! Only a torch for 
burning, no hammer for building? Take our thanks then, and— 
myself away. 


We must, therefore, it would seem, investigate the matter on 
the clear understanding that, whatever he believed, historical 
Christianity to Carlyle was a convicted falsehood. Its fabric 
both real and supernatural had melted before his eyes into air, 
“into thinair.” But are we instantly condemned, he asks, to live 
with no religion to guide or console us? Is there no fact left, 
at; once natural and supernatural, solid beyond the possibility 
of doubt, immense and infinite and sacred? There is a fact 
left, answers Carlyle ; the universe with the Power that rules it. 
We have but to open our eyes and we shall behold such a specta- 
cle as will strike us dumb with awe and astonishment, with a deep 
sense of our dependence, of our infinite littleness and the infinite 
greatness lying all around. If Nature is not God, yet is it the very 
“ Garment of God,” woven in the roaring room of Time; whatso- 
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ever is true in systems, whether religious, social, political, or any 
other, has come out of the great first fact, “‘ demonic-celestial,”’ 
and rests upon it as an unassailable foundation. The “ Divine Idea 
of the World,” that is our seer’s definition of the “ Everlasting 
Yea.”’ It is an “Idea,” by which he cannot but mean that Thought 
creative and infinite has shaped all phenomena, and is their only 
stay as long as they abide. Scepticism then must be a diseased 
mood of the spirit, for it is blind to this great truth, which ought 
everywhere to be discerned, the essential reason, or intelligence 
and intelligibleness of things : and materialism is, if possible, falser, 
degrading as it does the ineffable to mere slime and gas, deluding 
itself with the notion that it is the printing-press which frames 
the poem and not the genius of the poet. Our salvation lies in 
recognizing this first of truths, that the world and its laws are no 
sham, but a reality; real because it exists in and through reason, 
and is deeper and higher than any sense of sight or hearing can 
attain to. The universe is not mud, as the eighteenth century 
dreamt; it is Life and Reason. “I should go distracted,” said 
Carlyle to Mr. Tyndall, “if I were not sure that intellect is at 
the heart of things.” The like assurance is repeated in many 
different forms by Mr. Froude; and it is enforced with every 
variety of symbol and argument in the great essay on “ Charac- 
teristics,’ the most profound and philosophical to my thinking 
that Carlyle ever published. Not a dogmatic Christian, but not 
a sceptic or materialist either; what was he then after all ? 

I am not sure that the prophet himself knew, or that any one 
ean tell, further than I have said. The question turns on this, 
what meaning was there in Carlyle’s mind when he not only 
spoke of the “ Idea of the World,” but called that idea Divine ? 
At times he did wish and even struggle to believe that the Power 
which upholds all things is righteous and benignant, the Father 
Everlasting. But to keep such a belief unclouded was in 
the highest degree difficult for a man whose temperament 
predisposed to melancholy, and whose bringing up had impressed 
him with a conviction that God was not so much a tender Father as 
astern unforgiving Judge. Calvinistic instincts were not to be 
conquered by apologists proving “benevolence ” from the marks of 
design. With hasty and, as I think, unreasonable scorn Carlyle 
flung from him the whole company of well-meaning sensible 
writers who had walked in the footsteps of Paley. They too 
were mechanical and at bottom atheistic. He demanded not 
proofs resting on careful evidence but an intuition clear and 
broad as sunshine, to make him see that all things are exceeding 
good. Strive as he might to believe it, he never did, either for 
himself or for others, Opce and again in most moving terms he 
speaks as though a particular Providence were still conceivable ; 
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he seems persuaded that every man coming into this world has a 
task to perform; but his trouble returns and he cannot rest. 
Like all great men he was confident that a path had been traced 
out for him in which he must walk, a goal at which sooner or 
later he must arrive ; he believed, or rather he hoped against 
hope, that his life would not be in vain. Consistently to hold 
this is given to few; it is belief in God made practical and the 
creed of every hour ; nor can I suppose that Carlyle attained— 
for it is clear he did not attain—to the high serenity which would 
have banished doubts for ever. The silence of things appalled 
him ; his heart broke at the apparent indifference of the hidden 
God to the ways of his creatures. Mr. Froude saying to him one 
day that he could believe only ina God whose existence was mani- 
fest by what He did, Carlyle with a cry of despair answered, “ He 
does nothing.” It was without reason or against reason as he said 
that he kept on believing in Providence rather than destiny. 
How plainly in that saying r do we perceive the modern, which is 
here the Christian, thought striving to get its wings free from 
Calvinism! ‘ Destiny,” “said the Elders with their frowning 
visages as of judges set to condemn mankind. “A benevolent 
Providence,” said the “ rose-water school,” too lightly handling 
the greatest of Christian principles, as they began to reform 
political institutions and restore the golden age. Carlyle did not 
think they would restore the golden age ; and he laughed Mazzini 
and the disciples of Rousseau out of countenance. He had little 
faith in the future. As years went on he became more and more 
anxious that standing forms, nay formule, should be allowed to 
last their} time. What could he set up instead of them? His 
“ Providence” seemed chiefly intent on setting fire to the world’s 
four corners ; things were rushing down to swift destruction, and 
men were infatuated. The old religions were dead; neither 
was there a possibility of a new one for centuries to come. The 
conclusion of his thoughts was no more definite or encouraging 
than that of “ Candide” or “ Rasselas.’ But in moral earnest- 
ness, though not in moral dignity, he was almost Johnson’s 
equal, and it is saying little to affirm that he infinitely surpassed 
Voltaire. 

Such, I am convinced, is the only adequate explanation of 
Carlyle’s sadness, which, always recurring, and relieved by no 
change of sky and no success or growth of literary fame, must 
often have appeared as affectation, if not simple ill-humour, to 
the world. There is an inward vision to which the tranquillity of 
the spirit corresponds, the lack of which making darkness in 
the heart it is not wonderful that a man shows his friends a 
gloomy countenance. The sadness of life in Protestant nations 
is proverbial ; in Scotland it is oppressive. Nor does it change 
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with latitude. Ifthe soul abides in a spiritual desert it cannot but 
taste its bitterness ; and where shall we find so great a desolation 
as that of the fanatical or foredoomed Puritan, whose rage has 
made an end of ordinances, symbols, and lovely forms, and, when 
all else is destroyed, preys upon itself for want of sustenance ? 
Contrast the golden background of Fra Angelico’s world or that 
of St. Francis with the infinite grey mists wherein Carlyle 
wandered so many days alone. He has contrasted them himself 
in “Heroes and Hero Worship,” and in “ Past and Present.” 
Epochs of belief, he says, are fruitful, heroic, and joyous ; epochs 
of unbelief ineffective, languid, cowardly, filled with sadness. He 
knew as much as history could tell him, and no one will say that 
he was wrong. His lament over vanished Catholicism is very 
touching, the more so that it needed extraordinary sweetness 
and beauty to melt his Puritan heart contemplating what he 
had ever deemed idolatry. For himself, he lived in an epoch of un- 
belief, in Kedar, which is interpreted darkness. He believed that 
there was still joy for a good man communing with the Good 
Spirit, though solitary, but he lay under a heavy burden 
and could only repeat “ Let us be sincere, at any rate; let us 
not pretend that we see things when we donot see them.” What 
were the things he could not see? God’s infinite goodness, the 
soul’s immortality, the final triumph of the right. Yes; though 
he affirmed that history is the true Bible and that a lie will not 
endure for ever, he still did not know or understand that the 
power which chastises nations and overthrows falsehood is Good, 
is not merely Evil committing suicide in fire and anguish. The 
Reformation and the Revolution, which he plainly perceived to be 
parts of the same tragedy, were to him “ Truth clad in hell-fire ;” 
destroy they could and did; they built up nothing. So it was in 
the universe at large. God was the Destroyer. 

If we sum up the ideas that constitute revealed religion, we 
shall be led to the conclusion that there are three, everywhere 
combined but distinguishable—the idea of Power, the idea of 
Righteousness, and the idea of Love. The mode of each is 
infinite ; and I need hardly remark that to reconcile them in one 
consistent theory is beyond human reason; for these in their 
distinction and oneness are analogues of the mysterious Trinity. 
Now it is possible to conceive of the scheme of things in the 
light of each idea as of all ; but likewise to view it under eclipse, 
so to speak, of one or the other. Carlyle felt and worshipped 
the infinite Power, and knew that it could not be the instru- 
mental thing we call matter ; for what can matter do of itself ? 
But only in occasional flashes could he behold things in the light 
of Righteousness or Love; his pencil painted only nocturnes, 
dim starry skies from which the sun was absent. When he 
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came to doubt of Christ the darkness fell ; henceforth God was 
indeed might and majesty, but His mercy and righteousness sank 
out of sight as into an abyss. It was almost the realization of 
Richter’s dream. “Children,” the dead Christ mournfully ex- 
claimed, “ye have no Father.’ “ He does nothing,” said 
Carlyle. And truly, if Christ came not from God, He has done 
nothing. A sad conclusion, and a reason for endless sadness. 

But still he comforted himself with the assurance that thought 
does not perish, that duty is sacred, and men are brethren. There 
was somehow, as Fichte expressed it, a Divine Idea at the bottom 
of appearances. This, though not all the truth men live by, 
is assuredly true, and firm ground on which to build as we can. 
It will bring salvation to a world wherein only lower truths have 
been, this long while, acted upon. Edinburgh, London, and 
Paris have fine things to show; they prate day and night of 
their astonishing progress. Progress in what and to what? asks 
Carlyle. There was progress at the French Revolution, when 
many lies were burnt up; but what kind is this, he continues, 
which denies with emphasis on six days of the week a ereed it 
sleepily recites on the seventh? Is there any atheism comparable 
to the atheism of riches, self-indulgence, aristocratic idleness, 
and the enslaving of mankind to serve a few masters no better 
than the first men taken at chance in Piccadilly? Of a surety 
there is that in the universe, call it God or Devil, which will 
judge these things and make an end of them. 

Carlyle’s heart-stricken doubts were by no means of one colour 
with an indifference to Eternity ; they came out of his dread of 
Eternity. Doubt as he might, his ingrained moral sense told him 
that the world of no religion was doomed to perish everlastingly. 
And he spoke with the strength of belief and of a:mighty genius, 
The Eternal he knew was at Jeast divine enough to smite wicked- 
ness with a sword of lightning. For a long half-century, this 
preacher of a new Apocalypse walked the streets of modern cities, 
crying in essays, histories, and lectures, “ Yet forty days and 
London, New York, Glasgow, Paris, all the homes of industry 
and palaces of art, shall be destroyed.” From the scaffolds of 
the Convention, from Napoleon’s battlefields, from the three days 
of July, and the yet more sanguinary days of June, from the 
discovery of petroleum and dynamite, he drew auguries now in 
course of fulfilment as to the near approaching end of European 
civilization. What had been done in France would come to 
pass everywhere; the old order was worn out and rotten ; it was 
dying and nothing could save it. The whirlwind of democracy 
that came up blackening the sky from nether deeps, was driving 
before it like autumn leaves dynasties, thrones, and sceptres, yea, 
the symbols of ancient things yet more august; for it was 
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Christianity that was fleeing away. What fools, then, were 
heaping up treasure in the universal wreck? Could men go on 
spending their lives in hoarding money, or enjoying it, and not 
begin even now to think of that amendment of the heart with- 
out which they were but phantoms in human shape, not brothers 
or fellow-helpers, or believers in God. 

Into the vitals of England, if of any nation whatever, cor- 
ruption was eating; Mammon, adored of Britons, was a still 
more detestable deity than the French god Belial—Mammon, 
“‘the least erected Spirit that fell.” In 1827 the Revolution had 
hardly crossed the Channel; German thought, known to De 
Quincey and Coleridge, was to most Englishmen no more than a 
name for the inscrutable. Catholic Emancipation, the repeal of 
the corn laws, reform and education bills, were yet to come, if 
they could prove their claim to existence. Philosophy and 
literature boasted of the Edinburgh Review as their organ, and 
Macaulay was announced as likely to become the greatest of 
living Englishmen. As for the Church of England, charitable 
persons were saying, “She is not dead, but sleepeth,” a sleep 
bolstered up with tithes and worldly decencies, but very doubt- 
ful of the resurrection. What cold Radicalism, with its political 
nostrums, do for the inward corruption of which these things 
were a token? There was need of a very different sort of reform 
first. Atheism must be abolished, and a return made to belief in 
the living omnipotent God. Life, and religion itself, were 
governed by conventions which none questioned and not one in 
ten thousand held sacred in his heart. Insincerity, cant, and 
luxury were so common that. it was a breach of manners to show 
them disrespect. What Englishmen said they believed in was 
the next world; what they certainly did believe in was the 
present, with a Pig Philosophy to explain it. They had an 
immense reverence for clothes; the clothes, especially the old 
clothes of morality, art, and revelation they worshipped with 
no less trembling than the Fijian prostrate before his fetish. 
But they had forgotten God, and they knew nothing of man as 
God made him. What were they, then, but wretched simulacra 
believing lies ? 

This teaching many heard with amaze and indignation. Was 
not England the most Christian of countries? But some few, 
when they heard it, understood ; nor were these always Christians. 
It was a great awakening for young men here and there. To 
go back to conscience, to live by what they believed, to speak no 
falsehood, to fulfil the daily task like men to whom work is a 
sacrament, this was the beginning of a steady effort on the part 
of individuals towards perfection, and it has borne abundant 
fruit. Would it had borne more! It was an elementary but a 
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true Gospel. If, after nearly sixty years, it has accomplished so 
little, the reason lay deeper than Carlyle knew. The great 
shock, which was to convulse England, has not come; it has 
been broken into many minor shocks. A pacific revolution has 
taken place. German thought is at home among us; all the 
world has been emancipated faster than Carlyle desired ; educa- 
tion will soon be universal, and the jaunty philosophies of 1827 
have yielded before an earnest painful search after truth, But 
Mammon reigns supreme, and luxury has grown at an un- 
exampled rate. The rich and the poor stand further aloof than 
they did before the Reform Bill. For much beneficial change 
Carlyle’s writings must answer ; but also for some of the quiet 
conviction with which it is now believed in many quarters that 
Christianity is a thing of the past. Carlyle has acted and reacted 
on all sections of public opinion ; he has helped unbelievers to be 
more unbelieving ; he has roused Christians to earnestness. The 
effects of the tremendous force that lay in him are complicated 
and incalculable. 

No writer whose principle was revolt from the moral law has 
yet greatly influenced Englishmen. They look for a certain 
elevation of character, and an ethical gravity in their teachers, 
such as no one can mistake in Milton, and only the dim-sighted 
will fail to acknowledge in Shakespeare. If we compare Goethe, 
Carlyle, and Victor Hugo—the three conspicuous oracles of the 
century—we shall observe at once how much Carlyle exceeds the 
other two in strength of moral fibre. Goethe was an artist, and 
has so refined his morality that to the common eye it is almost 
invisible. Victor Hugo, intoxicated with his own imagination 
and the spirit of the age, parades a sentimental tenderness for 
right-doing, but is in fact the champion of a monstrous love and 
pity, which contrive to be melting and compassionate nearly 
always at the wrong time. He has as much morality as Rousseau, 
and no more. Of this vein some traces may be found in Carlyle 
too; he is always pitiful when he reflects, and, like Rousseau, he 
was wretched and suspicious however things fell out. But he 
held fast by the creed of retributive justice ; and the English 
public has submitted in every age to be rebuked by its great 
men. Righteous indignation is a constant chord in the many- 
toned instrument of our literature. Swift and Pope and Cowper 
represent the tradition of the eighteenth century; Byron and 
Shelley, Carlyle and Ruskin and Matthew Arnold continue it 
down to our day, and have been worthy successors in this high 
moral tribunal to the authors of “ Gulliver,” the “ Dunciad,” 
and “The Task.” Of the modern group, Carlyle is incomparably 
the strongest. Brought up as he was, all his antecedents fitted 
him to be a sort of Hercules Furens, armed with a brazen mace 
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that shivered his opponents to atoms. He had the power though 
not the grace of a finished student; and he inherited an untamed 
energy, accustomed to do battle for its beliefs and to mock at 
civilities. Chivalrous he hardly ever was; only at most com- 
passionate. Moral conviction intensified by peasant obstinacy, 
unsparing sarcasm, humour so whimsical that it surprised at 
every turn, passionate rage and sadness, and a poet’s felicity in 
striking out figures, names, and visible characteristics—and all 
this brought to bear on themes of the day—what a large equip- 
ment was here, and how sure to be effective in the long run? It 
will not be pretended that Carlyle has written anything so fine 
as “ Gulliver,” and he would have been the first to own that 
there is a delicate, sparkling mischievousness in Sterne which he 
could not come near. But for broad Hogarthian humour he has no 
equal, and his single strokes are miraculous. There is nothing 
he speaks of but he sees it before him; to the reader he makes 
things solid as well as visible. ‘“ He has a stereoscopic talent,” 
it was said, when stereoscopes came in. Such a master of word- 
painting there never was in English literature. Carlyle’s was a 
Dantean gift, and implied a most deliberative searching gaze with 
the eyes of flesh as of the spirit. He studied faces, hands, attitude, 
gesture, expression, as though his sole purpose had been to ex- 
hibit a man’s outward bearing, his clothes rather than his 
thought. In this province, which may be called portrait-paint- 
ing for books, he did marvellous things, though not the finest. 
He painted better than he drew; deep shadow, intense and 
lurid colour, pleased him. But he seemed incapable of 
giving the middle scale or any half-tones of mixed and varied 
harmony, and he could draw no straight lines; there is probably 
not a figure in all his books but has a touch of the grotesque. 
That enormous “flame-picture,” the “French Revolution,” is 
such an exhibition of the visual faculty in writing as certainly no 
other man but Dante could have attempted. It is an Apoca- 
lypse, “ written in fire and tears.” But who will believe that 
Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, or Marat were exactly such 
as Carlyle’s imagination bodied forth? He was always studying 
the French character. I am by no means sure that he has ever 
faithfully reproduced it. In like manner his “ Frederick” is a 
comedy of humours, not a bare history, But what he did see, 
he saw with the utmost clearness: his defective drawing and 
want of half-tones were due to the fact that what he did not see 
he ignored ; to him it was nothing. Sarcasm is a‘fatal hindrance 
to understanding ; and humour, which Carlyle thought the most 
godlike of qualities, is well known to be a faculty of exaggerating 
or diminishing according to the bent of our feelings; it is allied 
to caricature, and gives the mood of the spectator much more 
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than the reality of the scene. Humour interprets, but in its own 
dialect. It seizes on the strange, abnormal, and picturesque as a 
clue to the real. But the real is not always picturesque; and its 
strangeness may be compatible with a most unsuspicious common- 
place look. Carlyle’s accuracy of description, where humour did 
not warp it, is beyond all praise ; witness his German battlefields, 
and his vivid faithful sketches of the countries with which he 
deals. It is when he comes to delineate men and women, espe- 
cially in action, that he gives the impression of viewing them 
through an artificial medium. As M. Renan says finely of St. 
Paul, wn mot l’obséde ; no sooner has he caught a glimpse of 
his hero than he fastens an epithet upon him, and henceforth 
Robespierre is “sea-green,” as in Homer Achilles, whether 
asleep or carving a joint, is “ swift-footed.” Carlyle, in spite of 
his genius, thus becomes conventional; he falls into a manner 
and condemns himself to view persons as if they did not grow or 
change. Does any one remember an instance of his dwelling on 
the development of character, or showing it in its various stages ? 
Ido not. His personages are not merely consistent ; they are 
monotonous. I should think there never was an author of equal 
rank who so indulged in repetition. Carlyle fashions ideas as a 
smith makes a piece of iron into a horseshoe, by repeated and, in 
his case, rather furious, blows of a hammer, Twenty times in a 
page he will strike the same nail on the head ; or, to change the 
metaphor, when he has shouted a thought till he can shout no 
longer, he will whisper it, sob over it, laugh at it, he will pray, be- 
seech, and anathematize his audience, and when he has recovered 
breath will shout again as though he had uttered no syllable. A 
page of Carlyle’s seems to scream at the reader in a frenzy of 
moral indignation ; one is not surprised on hearing that the 
author described himself as composing in a “ mental paroxysm,” 
and his books as written with his heart’s blood. 

The consequence of which was that Carlyle became the most 
effective preacher of the century. He was endowed with the 
fire and fancy, the wealth of words, unwavering convictions, and 
genius of repetition which make a great preacher. He addressed 
the imagination; with his adversaries he never reasoned, but took 
it for granted that they were wrong and he altogether in the 
right. Add to this that, like Aristophanes and the old comedy, 
he held it lawful to satirize evil principles in the persons of those 
possessed by them; good-breeding with him meant speaking the 
unvarnished truth, or what he took for such; it meant tearing 
off the exquisite raiment worn by public men and showing them 
to the world as they were, poor and blind and naked, and im- 
measurably contemptible. At the touch of his diseuchanting 
wand London society became the palace of truth ; he felt privi- 
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leged to tell every man the secret that he was an ass; and that 
not in jest, but with a sober seriousness that must have carried 
conviction to many an unlucky wight himself. Carlyle indeed, 
though peculiar and fanciful, saw a great way into men; his 
literary “condemnations with costs” will not all stand; but 
many of them will; anda more austere age than the present 
will probably acknowledge that the celebrities whom Carlyle en- 
countered in London forty or fifty years ago were much more 
like what he thought them than what they thought themselves. 
One or other illustrious exception must of course be made ; but 
when all things are reckoned, the question is not so much 
whether Carlyle was out in his estimate as whether he did 
not show a want of human feeling, and occasionally of gratitude, 
in manifesting his opinions. On this point the world is pretty 
well agreed. The sage of Chelsea was too miserable himself to 
be always mindful of others. God’s world did not content him ; 
and the world of men and women roused his contempt as being, 
in the words he has somewhere quoted from Swift, “a pickle- 
herring tragedy, which is the worst of farces.” 

He considered his own teaching in the light of an “ intro- 
duction to Goethe,” or noviciate for such as would be disciples of 
that wisest of moderns. But Carlyle was a difficult novice- 
master. He kindled a fury and distress in the heart which 
Goethe would not soon have allayed ; his lightning scorched and 
blackened, making it a task of years for sun and rain to bring 
back fertility to the barren land. As Arthur Clough bitterly 
and not untruly expressed it, Carlyle “led men into the wilder- 
ness and left them there.” He never seriously attempted to ex- 
plain in what the message of Goethe consisted. Nor did he rise 
to the height of Goethe’s idea. If anything is certain it is that 
Goethe, dismissing the problems of Eternity as Christians picture 
it, desired to make life an art, whereby all the elements of the 
world may be brought into harmony. Eternity and time, he 
said, were one ; God was the universal order, living, progressive, 
and fruitful: religion consisted in shaping one’s conduct as a 
part of the cosmic law. The end of education when it became 
culture (which is the education given by a true knowledge of 
life), was the formation of a definite self-balanced character, 
depending on itself, independent of every other. The humble 
penitent attitude of a Christian towards his Maker, the closer 
walk with God in which saints have found their happiness, were 
to be exchanged for a conscientious loyalty to the laws of science, 
understood by Goethe in no narrow physical sense, and for delight 
in working artistically within the limits prescribed by Nature. 
Immortality and a future life are not governing elements in the 
theory of Goethe. He refuses before all things to be “ transcen- 
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dental; ”? by which he means going out of the world of reality 
which we can grasp with senses and intellect. If God is not the 
world, we know God, he thinks, only in the world. Spinoza 
appeared the most enlightened of philosophers to him; and his 
own religion was nearer akin to Pantheism than to Christian 
Theism, for it tended to resolve the personality of God into un- 
conscious though all-pervading Reason, It recognized as supreme 
the Ideal, not the eternal consciousness, Carlyle, I say, may 
have striven to reach this idea, which, inadequate and even 
false though it be compared with Christianity, has a wonderful 
calm and beauty in it; but he never did. There was too 
little in common between Teufeldréckh’s stormy thought and 
the “System of Ethics,” perhaps the most passionless book that 
was ever written. And the Goethe of mature life would have 
criticized “Sartor Resartus” as belonging to that period of 
storm and stress which his own more radiant genius, as sunny 
almost as Shakespeare’s, had ended. “Sartor Resartus” is only 
the sorrows of Werther troubled about religion instead of about 
love. It is an outcry and a protest, not a creative doctrine. 
But much beyond “ Sartor Resartus” Carlyle never went. He 
spent his life in storm and agony. The terrors of death encom- 
passed him. Goethe’s absolute trust in science, his enthusiasm 
for art, his serene poetry, tell of a region lying high and glorious, 
which the clouds of this earthly life would not suffer Carlyle to 
behold. He disparaged science, but feared that it might stumble 
on some dreadful truth and justify atheism. Artin every shape, 
how beautiful soever, as we have said, he scorned. True art he 
felt was the outward symbol of belief; it could neither be 
created where religion was not, nor survive when religion 
became extinct. I do not know how he accounted for the great 
achievements of Goethe, who was neither Pagan nor Christian ; 
but he perhaps saw in them a prophecy of religions yet to be. 
For himself he professed no art in his compositions ; neither did 
he think he knew more than the elements of that dimly guessed 
at worship which was to succeed the old. He moved behind 
Goethe, not in the same line with him. For art is indeed of one 
substance with religion, as religion, when it attains any degree 
of development, is a kind of art, but spiritual and having its roots 
in the soul. When therefore Carlyle disowned art, he was cutting 
himself off from the source to which his German master owed 
all he knew; and he was making the breach infinitely wider 
than there was need between Christianity and that future to 
which he aspired. 

But he must have felt that no Goethe would suffice for the 
new creation. It was a frequent saying of his that the saints 
were the best men he knew ; that a peasant saint would be of more 
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consequence in Europe to-day than all its fleets and armies ; 
and that the divinest symbol was still “ the peasant of Galilee,” 
by whom had been bequeathed to us the Religion of Sorrow. 
Carlyle dwelt far from Catholicism. When its accents smote 
upon his ear in the cathedral at Bruges, he could but mutter 
that it was “grand idolatrous music.” Yet he confessed to Mr. 
Froude that the Mass was the only genuine relic of religious 
worship left among us. A suggestive word, deserving of 
our deepest meditation! Whilst he said of Agnosticism that 
it offered us “ground glass under the guise of finest wheaten 
flour,”’ and of Atheism that it was the “ Everlasting No ;” whilst 
he quoted with approval that dictum of Novalis, that “ my 
belief becomes indefinitely more certain to me as soon as 
another shares it,” and affirmed again and again that men must 
have a religion, nay a church, or go to destruction, it is 
wonderful that he did not seriously ask himself whether any 
pattern of holy living, to be hoped for in the future, can do for 
us that which Jesus Christ has left undone? Is a founder of 
religion conceivable who can go beyond the law of the Beati- 
tudes? Is not Christianity, as exhibited in Christ, a religion 
not only of sorrow but of help? Carlyle has said that its 
symbols have an infinite significance; is not this much the same 
as admitting that their significance is absolute, is eternal? The 
sacred symbols he has in view are not sacraments only ; he means 
the Incarnation too. With all this Calvinism has truly nothing 
to do. The Incarnation is the inheritance of that medizval church 
from which Calvinism revolted. The whole Catholic edifice is 
built on the Incarnation. It was this that Carlyle could not 
receive, and would not teach. If his lifelong unrest, his dissatis- 
faction with the present, his despairing outlook towards the 
future, prove anything, they prove to my mind the one doctrine 
which has shaped the fortunes and moulded the great and sub- 
duing ritual, which has created the spiritual axioms, and given 
its undying moral power to the Christian Church; they prove 
that there is only one form of religion or revelation adapted to 
the needs, as it has been foretold by the aspirations of every son 
of Adam—the entirely human and therefore unspeakably divine 
form in which Power, Righteousness, and Mercy incarnate in the 
nature of man, tell him of the eternity he cannot as yet behold, 
and enable him, by the might of a most gentle grace, to 
transcend the shadows of Time. That, and no other, is the 
“Everlasting Yea ;” it isthe only principle which can fulfil that 
great saying of Butler’s, “If conscience had power as it has 
authority, it would rule the world.” 
Wiuiam Barry, D.D. 
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Art. V.—FURTHER REMARKS ON THE “ TEACHING 
OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.” * 


ii seems worth while to dwell rather more fully on the 
remarkable features of the ancient document entitled “The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” which was introduced to our 
readers among the Notices of Books in the last number of this 
Review. As regards the external history of the MS. which is 
its sole depositary we are told little or nothing. Bryennius 
speaks of it as “The Jerusalem MS.,” found at Constantinople 
in the Library card Pavapiov, which conveys no clear idea to 
Western readers. It contains a number of distinct treatises 
from different sources, besides this “ Teaching.” Its scribe was 
Leon, “notary and sinner,” and the date of transcription 
1056 a.p. Jerusalem would then have been in possession of the 
Fatimite caliphs, but threatened by the Seljukian Turks—a 
period unfavourable, one would think, to literary activity there, 
but of course mechanical copying may have gone on at almost any 
time. The fact—if it is to be so taken—that it was there 
transcribed, gives no clue to any of the sources from which it was 
drawn. And the further evidence, consisting of one sentence 
cited from the “ Teaching” by Clement of Alexandria, and of its 
title and the class given to it, by Eusebius and Athanasius, with 
the recognition by the latter of its usefulness for elementary 
instruction, is, taken altogether, so slender and vague, that we 
may be pardoned for pointing a little more fully to its internal 
evidence. Resting as it does on a single MS., the date of which 
is probably some nine centuries at least later than the archetypal 
material, it must have suffered all the usual accumulation of 
textual errors of oversight, with probably opportunities of inten- 
tional corruption. A certain portion of the “Teaching” has 
matter in common with the “Epistle of Barnabas” and the 
“‘ Shepherd ;”” each might therefore, were competent criticism 
at work, operate as a check upon corruption. But incompetent 
criticism would tend to assimilate their texts and corrupt them 
all, Probably the latter is the more likely. And the same proba- 
bility applies to the “Apostolic Constitutions” and the 
‘Epitome of Rules (Gpwv) of the Holy Apostles,” to each of 
which Bryennius shows matter common to the “ Teaching” to 
belong. Thus we have substantially to rest on a single MS. of 
the year 1056, and must not be surprised if some corruptions or 
some lacune should be found past remedy save by conjecture. 
The first thing that strikes one on a complete perusal is the 


* See No. XXIV. p. 442, foll. 
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total absence of any rudiment of a confession of faith. Further, 
the Eucharistic sections (9, 10) are those only which contain the 
name of Jesus (thrice), as also in a doxology, Jesus Christ. The 
name “ Christian ” occurs once in (12), and there only. Nowhere 
is there any allusion even to Our Lord’s life and personal work, 
save in the same Eucharistic sections, where we read, “ which 
Thou madest known to us through Jesus Thy servant ” (“ which ” 
being “Vine of David,” “ Life and Knowledge,” and again, 
* Life, Knowledge, and Immortality.” ) It seems hardly possible 
to suppose that this total blank of credenda can have been the 
original condition of a document purporting to be a vade mecum 
of Christian “Teaching” in however rude a form. And when 
we look at the section on Baptism (8), we find a phrase which 
suggests a lacuna—“ Thus baptize ye, having rehearsed 
(wpoemdvrec) all these things.” Here the editor interprets the 
rehearsal of the previous rules as intended. But a rehearsal of 
rules only is opposed to all that is known of Christian practice. 
Something of a promise to keep them, and some recital of a Faith, 
seems further required. We shall see further, perhaps, reason 
for suspecting that the “Teaching” consists really of two 
original documents, and that their point of junction is probably 
at the end of the previous section (7). If this were so, “all 
these things ” must have had a different reference, as, even with- 
out supposing this, seems most likely for the above reasons. But 
further, if we suppose this “Teaching” to have had—as is pro- 
bable from what Athanasius and others say of it—a wide circu- 
lation among the early local churches, each church would probably 
draw up and insert its own formula—substantial agreement 
amidst much verbal variety being believed to be the character of 
such early formule. But when the Nicene and later contro- 
versies introduced greater precision, then, if not sooner, the 
simple older formula would be superseded, as lacking in precision, 
or perhaps in orthodoxy, and would be struck out in the authentic 
record of the “Teaching ” itself; and “all these things” would 
be left without explicit reference, and with an implicit reference 
only to whatever formula was current and warranted. A few 
other textual errors may be noticed farther on ; but this, being 
one which affects the character of the document, is noticed here. 

There is in this “Teaching” one distinctly earlier element, 
consisting of the grand principles of practical duty, vices to be 
shunned and graces to be cultivated, under the ancient title of 
“The Two Ways,” by which Rufinus (a.p. 410) cites it, with “The 
Judgment of Peter” as a second title. This appears in a crude, 
simple form in the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” (ch. xviii., xix., xx.), 
where they are called the “ Ways of Light and Darkness.” Yet 
even there the precepts of the former appear confused and trans- 
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posed from their natural sequence, involve repetition, and mix 
argumentative exhortation with the string of prohibitions which 
is their staple material. They probably existed in a yet cruder 
and simpler form still earlier, but if so, lost. In this “ Epistle ” 
they run wholly in the second person singular, like the Deca- 
logue, and, like it, are nearly all negative. The “ Way of 
Darkness” or “ Blackness,” after a well-moulded opening sentence, 
lapses into a mere string of the titles of sins or sinful characters, 
in single words or short phrases, and in this respect the “ Teach- 
ing” most closely agrees. There is hardly any intelligible 
principle of grouping either in the precepts or the sins enume- 
rated. The “ Epistle” tacks them on to the rest of its material 
as an impressive finale of exhortation, introducing them with 
reference to the influence of good and evil angels. As the 
“ Ways of Life and Death,” they probably formed a stock-piece 
of early Christian ethics, and stood by themselves, distinguishable 
by their drily didactic character. The argumentative exhortations 
which breaks this rigid sequence of “thou shalt” and “ thou 
shalt not,” in the “ Epistle” and the “ Teaching ” alike, are :— 
“ The results which befall thee esteem thou as benefits, knowing 
that without God nothing comes to pass,” and “ Enjoin not 
anything on thy slave or thy handmaid in thy ill-temper—those 
who hope in the same God—lest they cease to fear the God who 
is over both; because He came to call, not by personal preference 
(xara mpdowrov), but on those whom the Spirit prepared.” But 
the examples of clauses subjoined by yap or éei are in the 
“Teaching” far more frequent, and form a chief feature of one 
section (3). 

The opening chapters of the “Teaching” show either cross or 
non-corresponding divisions—“ The way of life then is this: 
firstly . . . . secondly . . . .,” under which heads are paraphrased 
the “Two Great Commandments of the Law.” It proceeds, 
“And of these statements (Adywv) the teaching is as follows 
(airn);” but then continues with a passage beginning, “ Bless 
those who curse you,” &c., following closely the language, first 
of St. Luke, then of St. Matthew, and then of St. Luke again ; 
and so leading off into the duty of almsgiving, with a denuncia- 
tion against wrongfully receiving. Section (2) commences, 
“ And the second commandment of the Teaching is, thou shalt 
not kill, shalt not commit adultery,” &c. Thus the “secondly” 
receives a@ double development, while the “firstly” remains 
without any. The form of address seems influenced by that of 
the unacknowledged quotations referred to, fluctuating between 
the singular and plural, much as do the precepts in St. Matthew 
vi. on alms, prayer, &c. Then follow two sections (3 and 4) 
much more precisely formulated, running in the singular form 
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throughout,* and each string of precepts commencing with the 
phrase of earnest affection, “ My child,”+ and in section 3 every 
such precept having a reason of ethical tendency regularly 
annexed toit. This tracing of ethical tendencies is characteristic 
of and peculiar to these two sections, and more markedly of (3), 
and seems to raise the strain of teaching to a higher and 
warmer sphere. Yet all this, running off again into the duty 
of freely giving—this time with a lofty motive assigned—is 
still part of the “ Way of Life” as it stands in the “ Teaching.” 
These strings of precepts, whether drily enumerated or set 
thus in higher tendency and motive, are cut across here and 
there by matter essentially foreign, though preceptive still. 
Thus in section 1 “Abstain from fleshly and worldly lusts” 
cuts in between, “Love ye your enemies,” &c., and “If any 
one give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn,” &c. In sec- 
tion 4, ov Sdubvynoac mérepov tora ij) ov, bearing reference 
only to prayer and its issues,t comes between certain social duties 
and a re-inculcation of the duty of liberality. Thus we have 
in (3 and 4) a new stratum of precept covering a good deal 
of common ground with (1 and 2), but wholly different in style 
and presentation; while we find also quite incidentally several 
rules which might have formed the expansion of the “ firstly ”§ 
of (1), left now, as we have seen, blank. All this seems to show 
that we have here traces of a new recension, guided by a different 
spirit, of the older and simpler “ Way of Life,” deducible from 
the “Ep. Barn.” The whole is, however, pervaded by an urgent 
stress laid on the duties of liberality and almsgiving in the almost 
textual expressions of the Sermon on the Mount and its Lucan 
parallels, which, when compared with section (8), on fasting and 
prayer—since there also precisely similar textual correspondence 
is found—seems to show that into the ‘‘ Ways of Life and Death” 
was partly incorporated and partly annexed a summary of these 
three elements of righteousness,|| gathered from or assimilated to 
the actual words of our Lord. But then this has a further 
extension of a short directory touching Baptism, and a longer 





* With the single exception dyeis d¢ of SodAce on p. 22, 1. 6, 7, which 
again appears to be indebted for its form to Ephes. vi. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 18, 
which it condenses. 

+ The réxvoy pov of 2 Tim. ii. 1, perhaps. 

t In the Ep. Barn. it is similarly found intrusively situated in p. zs’, 
1, 3, of Bryennius’ volume on the A:dax7. 

§ Such are the special prohibitions of practices as “conducive to 
idolatry, to blasphemy,” p. 15, 17, N.B. the Braodnpia of the next 
clause seem rather “ evil-speakings.” 

|| Adtendite ne justitiam vestram faciatis coram hominibus, Matt. 
vi. 1. The reading dixacoovvny is now fully recognized by Tischendorf, 
Alford, and other editors as the true one. 
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one touching the Eucharist, between which two the rules for 
fasting first, then prayer (thus deviating from the order in St. 
Matthew vi. 5, 16) are inserted. The reason for this insertion 
and derangement is perhaps to be found in the close of the 
baptismal directory, ordering, as it does, suitable preparatory 
fasting.* Then the general directions, “ But let your fasts not 
be,” &c., in (8) arise naturally in sequel from this, and those for 
prayer follow instead of preceding. Before we pass from sections 
(1 to 4), it may he added that (1, 2) give directions suitable 
for all men towards all men; (3, 4) seem to regard specially a 
Christian society and its internal standard. Hence the rules of 
parenta] duty, master and slave (rather strangely none for the 
conjugal relation), find their place here, with the ethicai tendencies. 
before referred to, and those which regard teacher in the “ Word 
of God,” and taught, are specially dwelt upon. Almsgiving 
stands on higher ground and shines with a. purer light,+ when 
towards “ Thy brother,” as an heir of the same immortal hope. 
The ‘‘ Way of Death” closes with the plural, “rescue yourselves, 
children, from all these.” 

Omitting the Sacramental, Dominical, and Eschatological 
sections (7, 9, 14, 16,) the duty of almsgiving seems to be the 
governing idea of what we may now call the new recension of 
the “‘ Two Ways.” It is dispersed over both (1, 2), and (3, 4), 
and it leads on, following the track of St. Matthew vi., to fasting 
and prayer in (8). It supplies a motive to the detection of abusers 
of it, whether spiritual or ordinary claimants of bounty, and 
suggests naturally the charge concerning maintenance by first 
fruits, &c., in sections (11, 12, 13). The direction in (15) for 
Church government by elected officers is introduced by, “there- 
fore elect ye,” &c., which, as it stands, springs out of the duty 
regarding “reconciliations, in order that your sacrifice be not 
defiled ; ” in short, out of needful discipline—in the previous (14) ; 
and there seems no sufficient reason to disturb this connection. 
It is possible, however, that the “therefore” in (15) may have a 
previous reference to the rules touching “apostles, prophets, and 
teachers,” in (11, 12, 13). To this question we shall return, how- 
ever, further on. The directory touching Baptism and the 
Eucharist, the Lord’s Day and Elective Officers, seems to be a 
wholly distinct document, hanging well together; and that 
relating to the Ministry of Gifts (11, 13), and Maintenance is 
closely connected with it, although having a perceptible link also, 





* Intercessory fasting, vyorevere S€ trép «.7.d., finds a place in sec- 
tion 1, a rare and noteworthy feature of Christian ethics. 

t So it has a spiritual further motive, as a Avrpwow dpapridy cov. 
Daniel iv. 24 has been already compared by the editor. He might have 
added Sod, Seep. (iii. 30), eAenuootwy eEiAdoerar dpaprias. 
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through the abuse of almsgiving, with the earlier document in its 
new recension. 

The two documents thus united are set in a frame of earnest 
and affectionate exhortation, of which “ my child” and “ children,” 
already noticed, are traces, of which section (5) (not before re- 
ferred to) is a normal specimen, although perhaps defaced by a 
lacwna, and of which the crown and close is the eschatological 
section (16). This warm paracletic tone pervades the whole, 
redeeming the didactic dryness of the earlier document, as shown 
in the “ Ep. Barn.,” and the perfunctory terseness of the directory 
which here follows it. The sections (7, 12, 13), have a strong 
local colouring ; and (11) contains a mysterious passage, the cruz 
of all interpreters, of which anon. Taking the “Two Ways” as 
certainly earlier, the question remains, whether the later matter 
and the redaction of the whole are due to the same mind and 
influences? The affirmative of this seems probable. The same 
veins of thought, reflecting the influence of the writings of 
SS. Paul and Luke,* although, as noticed earlier in this 
Review, without any decisive quotation from the former, 
are traceable both in that later matter and in the setting 
which includes and impregnates that and the earlier, while 
the local colouring referred to harmonizes with the same. 
Our First Gospel and 1 Peter are probably to be regarded 
as non-distinctive on the question, as having early obtained 

eneral currency, and likely to have early leavened the whole 
body of Christian thought. Barely a trace of our Second Gospel 
is perceptible, and of the Fourth none at all, although some 
reflections of the language of S. John’s First Epistle are found in 
the “ Teaching,” and a resemblance both in fact and in language 
to 2 John and 3 John. To those who suppose a pro-synoptic 
earlier narrative, this evidence will be proportionably weakened, 
but not effaced. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews} there appear 
traces which can hardly be accidental. 





In section 1 the distinct traces of S. Luke are the following : zroia yap 
xapts, €av dyarare tovs dyanavras ipas ; cf. Lu. vi. 32, where the last clause, 
eav, x.t.d., leads, the close being roia tiv xapis eoti; also éay apy ts 
(S. Lu. vi. 29, dd rod aipovros) rd iparedv cov, dos atte kai roy yirava 
(S. Lu. cai rév x. pr) kodvons, but the order of indriov and y:rava is kept, 
which in S. Matt. is reversed). Again, ravri ro airotyrs oe Sidov cai [amd 
rov atpovros ta oa, S. Lu.} wi) amrairer, where arti is not in St. Matt., and 
where the bracketed clause is represented by what immediately precedes, 
éav AdBy Tis dro God Td adv, wy araire,in the Teaching. In a later passage, 
still in section 1, founded on S. Matt. v. 25, the word év gvAaky is changed 
to év ovvoyy, for which see S. Lu. xxi. 25, cvvox7 €6vwrv. S. Luke in the 
Acts is further represented by paxdpuos 6 d:80vs xara rhv évrodjv, where the 
saying of our Lord, as ascribed to him by S. Paul in Acts xx. 35, paxdpiv 
éott Sovvat, x.7.A., seems clearly referred to as the évroAy in question. 

+ Comp. (4), p. 18, “ My child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
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But besides the verbal correspondences cited in the last note 
but one, and the saying, which perhaps had proverbial currency 
outside Christianity, “The labourer is worthy of his hire” * 
(S. Lu. x. 7; 1 Tim. v. 18), the mention of the chalice first in 
the Eucharistic Rule (9), p. 34 is also a clear trace of S. Lu. 
xxii, 17, 18. In (9), “Thy servant David,” “ Thy servant 
Jesus ” (ardd¢ in both places), recall-Acts iv. 25, 27. The 
not accounting property to be one’s own, téca civat, (+4) recalls iv. 
32. yeporovnoare, for “elect” or “appoint” (15), occurs in 
S. Lu. and S. Paul alone in the N. T. (Acts xiv. 23; 2 Cor. viii. 
19).+ The N. T. passages which bear upon the title “ apostle” 
in its secondary sense have already been cited in our previous 
notice. They are all, except one (from Apoc. ii. 2), from the 
Acts and from §S. Paul. The expression “speaking in the 
Spirit” { is found 1 Cor. xiv. 2. For the association of 
“prophet ” with “teacher,” ef. Acts xii. 1, and for that of 
both with “apostles,” 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29; Ephes. iv. 11. In 
1 Thess, ii. 6 the higher and lower “apostle” are perhaps 
united, since S. Paul there associates Silas and Timothy with 
himself. The itinerant and provisional ministry had doubtless 
a wide range in the early Church. We trace it in 2 John 10; 
3 John 6, 7—in the former of which passages the ministrant, if 
unknown, is to be tested, just as in the “Teaching” (11), by the 
“doctrine” which he “brings.” A more noteworthy accord- 
ance with S. Paul is perhaps that in (4), on the duty of “ keeping 
safe (pvAaZee) that which thou receivedst” (wapé\afsec) ; ef. 
2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6, where the charge is to hold fast (xparetre) 
the traditions which ye have been taught, and to “ walk accord- 
ing to” them (zapadoowv iv wapéAaPov in iii. 6). As these are 
the only references to such “ receiving” in the Pauline Epistles, 
the fact is of some weight. The following passage (also in 12) 
will bear close comparison with the same Epistles : “‘ If any wishes 
to settle with you, being employed in a trade (rexvirne dv), let 
him work and eat: but if he have no trade, at your discretion 
provide for his not living idle (apyéc¢) among you as a Christian.” 
The italicized words, tpyaZéoOw kat payérw, in the Greek, coin- 





God thou shall remember night and day,” with Heb. xiii. 7, uynuovevere 
Tov Hyoupevov jay, oitives €AdAnoay bpiv Tov Adyor Tov Beod; and 
p. 20, where God is called “a good recompenser of reward,” with Heb. 
xi. 6, 26, and x. 25. 

* “ Food” (rpodis, not proGod) in the “ Teaching.” 

+ It should be noticed by way of contrast that in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions,” bk. vii., which expands a great deal of this “‘ Teaching,” the 
corresponding phrase changes this word to mpoxetpicacde, which also is 
ew by i Sishane, presbyters and deacons;” see, Avdayn, ‘ved. pO! 
xed, 31. 

ft Aaday ev mvedpart, (11); mvedpare dé AaXez, pvornpia, lc. 
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cide with the negative of S. Paul, & rig ob Ocda tpyaZecOar, 
pnd: 2¢Océrw (2 Thess. iii. 10). But the whole spirit of the latter 
context (ib, 8-12) is reflected in the “Teaching.” It is that church- 
members should have a definite business to do, and do it; and so 
“suam panem manducent,” in contrast with those “nihil ope- 
rantes, sed curiose agentes ;” “ut vestrum negotium agatis, et 
operemini manibus vestris, . . . . et nullius aliquid desideretis ” 
(1 Thess. iv.11). But there is a further caution of S. Paul to the 
same Church (v. 19-21): “Spiritum nolite extinguere. Prophe- 
tias nolite spernere. Omnia autem probate: quod bonum est 
tenete,” in which he seems to speak in language abrupt and 
therefore obscure, as if the manifestation of spiritual gifts had 
been in fact repressed and contempt brought upon the prophetic 
office, no doubt owing to some abuse of it, and not improbably 
some such abuse as we find it degraded by in the “'Teaching ”— 
that of impostors or spurious claimants of it, who came without 
credentials, but whose summary rejection without test the Apostle 
forbids. With his “probate” (SoxiuaZere) compare mac és 
mpogijrnge Sedokipacpévog, and the various tests propounded 
in the “Teaching” (11, 12); also its phrases Soxiuaoavrec 
avrov yvwoeoOe,* and, of an exceptional case, ov meipdcere ovdi 
duaxpweire, Again, in the detection of impostors, the appeal is 
to their own discretion, civeow yap tere dcétdv Kal apiorepav 
(12)—a remarkable phrase, which resembles two of 8S. Paul’s: 
dua tov dtAwv Saocivng SeEc@v Kai aprorepo@v (2 Cor. vi. 7), 
and dwoe yap cot 6 Kipiog cbveowv év waco (2 Tim. ii. 7). We 
may again, with the significant word yproréuropog in (12), com- 
pare vouiZovree Toptopoy civat thy evaselav, K.7-r., | Tim. vi. 
5, 6, and with zposéyere ad rHv rootrwy in the next clause, 
adicraco ard Twy To.ovrwy in the text of S. Paul. Equally 
coincident are some idéas and language in the eschatological 
warnings of (16). The same Gospels are here tributary to the 
imagery and phraseology asin 1; compare S. Matt. xxiv. 42,8. Lu. 
xii. 35, 40, with the following key-phrases of the “Teaching,” 
ypnyopeirse . . . . of AdxvOr tudv.... Kal of dopbec tmwv 
.-.. ylvecOe Eromor.... ov yap oldate tiv Wpay, «.t.d. 
With Pevdorpopijra ef. S. Matt. xxiv. 11; with adfavotane rij¢ 
avopiac, wroncovew, «.7.r., cf. ib. 10,12 ; with cat rove pavijaera, 
ef. 2b. 30. This last phrase, however, introduces not the Lord's 
Sign or Presence, as in that Gospel, but “ the world-deceiver as a 
Son of God,” who “shall do signs and wonders;” compare, 
therefore, 2 Thess. ii. 8, kat rdre aroxadvg¢Oioera 6 avopoc, and 
for we vide Oedu, ib. 4, and for onucia cat répara, ib. 9, tv... 





* This is used of an ordinary claimant of bounty in the name of the 
Lord, but seems applicable, by the tenour of the passage, generally. 
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onpuelote Kal répact Pebdouve; also for coopdrAavoe, tb. 11, 
néipret 6 Osdc évepyciav tAGvne.* Thus the arocracia mpwrov 
of S. Paul (7b. 3) is represented by the “sheep turned to wolves, 
and love to hate” of the “ Teaching ;” for the first of which we may 
also compare his words to the Ephesian elders in Acts xx. 29, 
30, AdKoe Bapsic .... Kal 2 buwv avdrov avacrioovra 
avopec, x.7.A. The last trace of the Thessalonian Epistles is 
avaotacic vekpwv' ov TavTa@y Ot, arr we tppiOn Ea 6 
cipioc, x.t.A. With which compare 1 Thess. iv. 15, of vexpot 
iv XptoTw avaorioovtrat mpwrov. The last part is a citation 
of Zech. xiv. 6, introduced by the word éppéy. The introduc- 
tion of Antichrist—a person about whom the Gospels are silent 
—into an eschatology so largely drawn from the Gospels is a 
very striking fact. On this again, precisely as in S. Paul, the 
Last Presence of the Lord Himself supervenes, and sums up all 
things. Meanwhile, “the earth shall be delivered into the 
Deceiver’s hands, and he shall do atrocities unexampled since 
the world began.” The language here is peculiar, but the 
notion of the prevalence and success of the evil power for a time 
is deducible from the Apostle’s description.t A few lines from 
the end we seem to find a trace of S. Mark’s Gospelf (xiii. 13), 
6 8: brousivac cig réX0c, ovTOG owHijcerat, in of S62 VropeivavTEc 
tv th whore avT@v cwOhoovTra..... 

A good number of the above are verbal coincidences, but these, 
when the subject is the same, go much deeper than the surface 
of the language, as showing that the latter has dwelt in the 
memory for the sake of the thought which it clothed. Thus 
the most striking and characteristic of the features of the 
“Teaching ” reflect the thoughts and Janguage alike of the 
Thessalonian Epistles. The former, whilst essentially exercis- 
ing the freedom of independent authority, yet, as we shall 
see, is most under the influence of those Epistles precisely 





* Cf. 6 wXavav rip oixovpemy Sdyv, Apoc. xiii. 9; 6 mAdvos kai 6 
*Avrixpioros, 2 Jo. 7. 

t Other points of the Eschatology of the “ Teaching ” (16) may be illus- 
trated from S. Matt. xxv. 8; Gal. vi. 9; Heb. xii. 3; 1 Pet.i.5; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1; 1 Tim, iv. 1; S. Matt. xxiv. 21 and 10; 1 Cor. iv. 13; (7d wip Soxt- 
paces, cf. thy mipwory tis Soxtpacias of the “ Teaching”) 1 Pet. i. 7, 
iv. 12; St. Matt. xxiv. 30, 31; Apoc. xiii. 7, 8, i. 7. 

t And possibly also in the “ first sign” of the “ Teaching,” next fol- 
lowing, called, if the text be true, onpeiov éxmerdcews év ovpava. What is 
exreracews P Bryennius interprets it of the flying up to heaven of those 
who are alive and remain, “ Qui vivimus, qui relinquimur, simul rapiemur 
cum illis” (1 Thess. iv. 16). But this is St. Paul’s concluding feature of 
the great scene. Possibly the word éxmerdcews is corrupt for exmracews ; 
ef. S. Mark xiii. 25, of dorépes rod odpavod écovra éxmimrovres, intro- 
duced in the earlier stage of the description, as the word mparov here 
requires. S. Matt. xxiv, 29 has oi d. mecodvrat amd Tov ovpavod. 
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where specialties of time, place, and circumstances might be 
expected to mould their own detail; and even, by the state 
of facts which it reveals, helps to explain an obscure passage 
in them. This seems to indicate a closer connection than 
common between those Epistles and this part of the “ Teaching,” 
showing the use freely made by its authors of letters which 
claimed venerable authority, although not yet consciously reckoned 
as “Scriptures.” Let us now glance at the local features shown 
in sections (7 and 13). A difficulty is contemplated as possible in 
obtaining spring-water (tOwp Zev) for baptism, and of any water 
at all in normal quantity. Permission is also given for warm 
water to be used if need be. These show a provision for remote 
and ill-supplied localities, as also for possible rigour of climate or 
seasons. Other regulations (11, 12) disclose a Church imperfectly 
settled, and in what we may call the larva stage of organization, 
as compared with the normal development of bishop, priest, and 
deacon, which ultimately prevailed. Intermediate between these 
is that of bishops (presbyters or priests) and deacons,* which the 
Church is bidden to provide for itself in section 15, The scarcity 
of water suitable, together with the hint about warm water, 
might thus refer either to drought or hard frost. Yet the region 
is suitable for vine, olive and grain, and for flocks and herds. It 
might be visited by a travelling apostle, who is to harbour only 
two days, and be supplied for his next stage only. We are 
then taken as it were into the rustic store-chamber, with its 
potsherd vessels of wine and oil. The master of it, as he opens one, 
is to pour a “ first fruit” for “the prophets.” It is so remote or 
isolated that the absence of any resident “ prophet” is possible, 
in which case his dues go to the poor. It is thus dependent to 
some extent on an itinerant ministry, and this opens a door to 
scandalous fraud. Hence we may deduce an absence of any direct 
dependence on a central organization to supply guarantees of 
character or maintain a check upon specious imposture. This 
might of course happen through such organization being dislo- 
cated by persecution, but such a contingency is nowhere alluded 
to. Thus the wayfarer professing a prophetic gift makes his 
experiment on their benevolence, and the Church makes its own 
on his sincerity and soundness. The tests proposed are simple 
and direct. One indeed is veiled in language obscure through our 
ignorance, but if it could be certainly explained, would probably 
be as simple as the rest. A typical specimen is the caution that, 
if the prophet asks for money or anything else of the sort, he is 
not to be listened to. The casual wayfarer (non-prophetic) is to 





* As was the Philippian Church when St. Paul addressed his Epistle 
to it (Phil. i. 1). 
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be tried at the bar of common sense (ctveoic) generally, but if he 
seek a settlement, by the labour test specially. The very work- 
men (épyarat) are said to be worthy, not of their “hire,” but 
of their “ food ” (rpopiic), as though payment in kind rather than 
money were the rule ; thus agreeing with the test of the prophet 
aforesaid, and with the ordinary maintenance directly from the 
fruits of the earth. Still,in order to cover everything, “ money, 
vesture, and every possession,” is to pay similar first-fruits. 

Now these facts, highly characteristic and definite, seem to 
point to an isolated rural community in a remote situation, a 
day’s journey perhaps from the next outpost. Equally charac- 
teristic and definite, as we have seen, are the features which reflect 
some of the more peculiar passages in the Thessalonian Episiles, 
especially their locus classicus concerning the “ Homo peccati, 
filius perditionis.” Putting these two sets of internal evidence 
together, it seems at any rate probable that some missionary 
extension from Thessalonica as a basis, either directly northwards 
in the Peonian uplands, between the basins of the Axius and 
Strymon, or north-eastwards in the direction of Thrace, is indi- 
eated as the site of the community for which these instructions 
were originally prepared. There the Thessa!onian Epistles would 
be early known an: deeply venerated, and would probably impart 
their own colouring to all acts of the local church, while the 
earnest warmth of exhortation, light yoke of disciplinal ordi- 
nances, and generous toleration of the weaker members’ imper- 
fection, strongly reflect the noble freedom of S. Paul. The 
only deduction that need be made from this, on the score of the 
fixing the days of fasting, as if any mere observing of days 
would fulfil the Lord’s precept thereto relating, has been men- 
tioned already in the previous notices (p. 446). 

The absence of any precept against drunkenness in the ethical 
code would be astonishing if we supposed that code to have pro- 
ceeded from the same source as the rules for baptism &c. But if 
those ethical precepts are taken over from the older document of 
the “Two Ways,” merely with a large infusion of liberatity in 
alms, as we have supposed, the omission ceases to surprise. At 
any rate, the omission is an equal difficulty to whatever local 
origin, so long as it be Gentile, we ascribe the later portion of 
the “Teaching.” We can say little about the document of the 
“Two Ways.” It may very probably have been as old as the 
Christian Church under S. James, whose spirit of loyal obedience 
to the “ legem perfectam libertatis” (S. James i. 25) it somewhat 
narrowly reflects. The phrase ov duluxnoze in (4) suggests his 
avip di~uxog ini. 8, iv. 8. The rule, “In church thou shalt 
confess thy transgressions ” (4), is perhaps an echo of his “ con- 
fitemini ergo alterutram peccata vestra” (v. 16); while the © 
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theological view taken of the value of good works, and works of 
mercy in particular,* approaches his standpoint very closely. The 
narrower attitude as regards idolatrous offerings has been men- 
tioned already in the notice, p. 446. 

The teaching is the oldest testimony to the custom of baptism 
by affusion. The duty of keeping the instruction or precepts 
delivered to them shows how early the idea of a depositwm, in 
the custody of faithful members, had taken possession of the 
Christian mind, although not, as we have observed here, connected 
with any formal credenda. Another similar idea is that of the 
Church’s essential unity imaged in the eucharistic bread, which, 
* scattered on the mountains,+ became one,” and which is to be 
“ gathered from the four winds, as sanctified into Thy kingdom.” 
The former phrase recalls that of S. Paul, “ Unus panis, unum 
corpus multi sumus ” (1 Cor. x. 17); the latter that of our Lord 
in 8S. Matt. xxiv. 31. The rules for eucharistic service, although 
liturgical in their nature, are far from the form of a complete 
liturgy, being probably intended to instruct the people in what 
specially concerns them. Its connection with the Agape seems 
marked in the phrase pera 76 umrAnoOijva (10, 1. 1). 

The five-fold recurrence of a doxology, longer or shorter, like 
a refrain closing each clause of thanksgiving &c., is remarkable ; 
so especially is the close. The interposition of “ If any one is 
holy, let him come; if any be not, let him repent,” between 
“ Hosanna ” and “ Maranatha,” indicates a displacement of the text 
here. The order { in the Apostolic Constitutions, vii. 26, is 
“ Maranatha, Hosanna... ;” then this direction, “ If any be 
holy,” &c.; then the further one of “allowing the prophets [but 
there “ presbyters ” is substituted ] to extend the eucharistic service 
at their discretion; ” sinking, however, the doa 0éXovory of this last 
phrase; and this is probably the true order. The whole then 
forms a testimony to the Lord’s Presence really apprehended an< 
adored by the people. It is proclaimed in “ Maranatha,” and 
recognized by the voice of homage, as when addressed to His 
actual presence in the Temple, by “Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” The banning all save the “ holy” is therefore obviously 
exactly in point with the occasion. In Chrysostom’s$ time it had 
developed into “the deacon, the herald of the Church, standing 
and crying: ‘ All ye that are under penance, be gone.’ ” 





* With S. James ii, 17, 21, and especially 13, xataxavyarat €Xeos (pro- 
bably here nearly = €Aenuootrn, see the context 76 pi) mornoavte €deos) 
kpicews, compare (4), where the almsgiver is told d:a ray xeupav cou dacets 
AUTpwcw dpaptiay cov. 

t os phrase is found in the LXX. of 3 Kings xxii. 17; cf. Nahum 
iv. 18. 

{ Given by Bryennius, “ Introduction,” page pr. 

§ ** Chrysost. Homil.” in Ephes. iii. p. 1051. 
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In the “Teaching” the rule precedes (9) that none “may eat and 
drink save those baptized in the Name of the Lord;” also 
another follows (14), that “differences be reconciled, lest your 
sacrifice be defiled ;” also confession of sins, no doubt coram ecclesia 
as in (4), is definitely joined* to the Eucharist as a duty. There is 
in the closing eucharistic act of worship a phrase perhaps doubt- 
ful. It stands, 2ABérw yapic Kal rapeAGirw 6 Kdopog ovroc. Now 

apic seems unsuited to the whole tenour. It should probably be 
Nberw xptsréc. These two words are commonly abbreviated in 
MSS., and their abbreviations easily confused. The word yapic 
occurs nowhere else save in a quotation, and in a different sense, rota 
yap xaprc, in (1); xprorde occurs nowhere save in the doxological 
phrase, dia “Incov xpicrov (9). Therefore the antecedent chances 
seem balanced. But read yproréc, and see how the sense brightens 
up. The earnest appeal, “let Him come,” is followed by the 
ery, “He cometh!” (Maranatha), and that by the voice of 
adoration to Him as come, in “ Hosanna,” &c. 

The words, “We give thanks to Thee because Thou art 
powerful,” may be illustrated by those in the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
taken from an older document :¢ “ We give thanks to Thee for 
Thy great glory,” power and glory being doxologically associated. 
Excommunication is entrusted to the people to execute, as in fact 
it always must be; “to every one who misbehaves (acroyovvrt) 
towards another let no one speak, let him not even hear from you, 
until he repent” (15). ‘ Let every one having any (for rijv read 
twa) quarrel with his fellow not join your assembly until they be 
reconciled ” (14). There can be little doubt that the reproof of 
mutual wrongs was also, in its last stage at least, a public process 
(Xéyxere GAAHAove) (15), and that the words, “as ye have it in 
the Gospel,” refer to our Lord’s own direction in 8. Matt. xviii. 
15-17: “Si autem peccaverit in te frater tuus,” &c. The elec- 
tion of bishops and deacons is to be by the people, as is shown 
by the word éavroic (15, 1. 1), and confirmed by ipo after 
oi Tetreunpévor (1. 6), as it were “ the élite of yourselves ;”” not there- 
fore, as the editor would have it, by Church authorities—that would 
be reserved for ordination and perhaps ratification of those elected, 
but of these last ceremonies there is no trace. Observe here that 
they are to “ perform for you the public service (rv Astroupyiav) 
of the prophets and teachers,” not of the “ apostles” therefore, 
who were never supposed to be stationary, but always on their 
way to labour among the unconverted; comp. (11), where the 
apostle is to tarry two days at most. We now see the reason of the 
ovy (referred to above, p. 95)—“ therefore elect,” &c. The rules 





* This is shown by rpoa-e£opodoynodpevor Ta waparre@para (14). 

+ It is found in the Codex Alexandrinus as the 14th, or last in order 
among the Church Hymns there inserted in the Psalter. ‘The words 
there (1. 8, 9) are, edxaptorobpev oor dia thy peyadnv cov ddgav. 
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of Eucharist and of Lord’s Day observance have just preceded. 
The latter closes with the cited (not by name) prophecy of Malachi 
i. 11-14—a good example of condensed quotation with hermeneutic 
extension. We may compare in respect of this ovv the passage 
(Isa. Ixvi. 20, 21) where an offering of the future Church is 
accompanied by a provision for priests and Levites. 

On the whole, the state of the text is singularly good. 
Possibly in (1) the words ovd? yap Sévaca are followed by a 
lacuna—“If any one take from thee that is thine, ask it not 
back, for thou art not even able,” seems a maimed conclusion. 
The explanation, that legal proceedings in the heathen court were 
forbidden to Christians by apostolic authority (1 Cor. vi. 1, foll.), 
seems not fully to meet the case, because tribunals of arbitration 
were established by the Church, and hardly any society could go 
on without one of the two resources. Also in (1), on p. 8, there is 
perhaps a displacement or other error of the text.* In (3, end), 
évepynuara in this sense is rare. That sense is not mischances or 
afflictions, but the word is mediae significationis (lit. “things 
wrought in thee”), meaning everything which takes place by 
which man is outwardly affected. In (6), again, a /acuna may be 
suspected. It begins with a caution against teaching that mis- 
leads (rXAavijoy) as “drawing away from God.” It continues, 
* For if indeed (uv) thou canst bear the whole yoke of the Lord, 
thou shalt be perfect; but if not, do that thou canst. But 
(82) concerning food (Bpwoewe),” &e. Now, this (uév . . . . 62) 
suggests that there must have been some other subject of the rule 
before “food,” correspondent with it—possibly marriage, when 
the “ bearing the whole yoke” suggests S. Matt. xix. 11: “Non 
omnes capiunt verbum istud, sed quibus datum est ;” or perhaps 
absolute renunciation of property (7b. 21), ‘Si vis perfectus esse, 
vade, vende,” &c. On ravra wavra in (7) comment has already 
been given. In (7, end) rpovnorevoarw seems to mean on the 
day of baptism, as shown by the sequel. We may compare fasting 
communion. In (8) theonly deviation from the standard text of 
S. Matt. is in rv dpeAjy for ra dpeAnuata, but the word is 
itself from the parable of S. Matt. xvili. 32, wacav riv 6g etAH 
éxeivny apna oo. In (11), for déypara, in sense of rules, compare 
“Ep. Barn.” on page pd, tpia ovv Odypara tore Kupiov Jwij¢g. In 
(18), éav otriav rouje is paraphrased in Apost. Const. vii. 29, page 
pW’, by aprwv Depuer, “ hot loaves,” which has led some to render 
oitiav “a batch.”+ The objection is, that it was something 





* It might be read 6 d€ ph xpeiav exwv eLeracOnoera mepi dv Expake, ivari 
€daBe xai eis ri, ev cuvoxn Se yevopevos Saet Sixny kai ovK «.7.A., or perhaps 
in line 2, dae Aoyor might be read for dager dixnv without transposition. 

+ The classical evoovria, for a mess-company, is somewhat in favour of 
“a meal” for oiriav, not elsewhere tound in Greek. 
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to which a definite commandment concerning first-fruits would 
seem to apply, as shown by dd¢ xara rv évroAnjr, such as Deut. 
xxvi. 2, foll., “tolles de cunctis frugibus tuis primitias,” &e. ; 
comp. Exod. xxii. 29, 80; xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26. Probably, there- 
fore, ovriav may mean agathering of corn. The word caraBéuarog 
in (16), p. 54, is very douhtful, and probably points to some cor- 
ruption of the passaye. It would stand on the last leaf of the 
archetypal MS., and therefore would soonest suffer. Neither of 
Bryennius’ suggestions seems satisfactory (see his note ad loc.). 
Possibly rij¢ aAnOciag in the next line belongs really here, read 
after xataQéuaroc, when “shall be saved by that same Foundation 
of Truth ” (referring to 7) wiore of the previous line) is the sense. 
Further, then for ra onusia rig 4AnOetac, which again seems in- 
adequate, read ra oc. ri¢ cuvreAciag, the homoioteleuton causing 
the word to be lost. On éxrerdcewe, mox infra, remark has already 
been made. There remains only the obscure phrase on pp. 43-4 of 
(11). That passage consists of a series of rules, all under one 
heading, which is, “ Now about Apostles and prophets according 
to the rule of the Gospel so do ye.” These, in their original form, 
would be regarded as each distinct not as in continuous con- 
text with each other. Something turns on this, as will be seen. 
This rule would then stand, with the one next before, seventh 
in the list thus :— 

VI. ras 8€ mrpodyrns Siddoxwv thy ddjnOeav, €i d SidacKet od motel, Wevdo- 
mpopntns €ari. 

VIL. was 8€ mpodirns Sedoxipacpévos dAnOiwds, rowy cis puoTipiov Koo- 
pixdv éxxAnolas, pi) Siddoxav S€ roveiv doa dvrds rotel, ov KpiOnoera pp’ 
ipo, pera Ocod yap exer THY Kpiow: oavTws yap émoincay Kal oi dpyaiot 
mpopyrat. 

Here, in VI., rout means “does,” But the context being dis- 
continuous, need not soin VII. ‘The whole turns on xoopixov, 
and the difficulty is similar to that in Heb. ix. 1, cat rd Gyiov 
koomxov. Here Schoettgen is cited as having ruled that }pyaw5 
had become an established rabbinical term for ‘‘ ornament.” But 
being evidently translettered from the Greek, it could be so only 
by having borne that sense in Greek first. Of its such use in Greek 
no example is known, but there is plenty of Greek analogy in its 
favour, as rd immxov, “cavalry,” &e. In Heb. ix. 1 the “holy 
furniture ” is at once enumerated in 2 foll., which fact favours that 
sense in 1. Let us try that sense here, since no one who adopts 
that of “making assemblies for a worldly or temporal mystery ” 
has succeeded in showing even a plausible explanation. Then 
render VII. thus :—‘ But every prophet attested as trne (i.e. 
whose character is already established), who makes by way 
of secret-craft church-furniture, but does not show how to make 
what he himself makes, shall not be judged by you, for from (lit. 
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with) God he has his judgment: for just so did the ancient 
prophets make (or do).” The last reference is probably to 
Bezaleel and Aholiab. They had the Spirit for their works, and 
therefore rank as prophets, but its model was secret, according to 
the pattern showed in the Mount.* Secret work breeds suspicion of 
honesty, and such profession might be a mere pretext of idleness. 
Therefore the prophet’s own character is to be established inde- 
pendently. There is still something wanting to enable us fully to 
appreciate the spirit of the rule, but it arises merely from our 
ignorance of this obscure branch of Christian antiquities—the 
employments (just as S. Paul’s tentmaking) of spiritual men in 
the first or early in the second century, and the Church furniture 
(there must have been some) at that period. 

It remains to glance at the standards of authority referred to. 
These appear as though too familiar to those addressed to need 
precise reference. A knowledge and possession of them in the 
heart and mind seems implied, rather than any documentary 
allegation of them, as from a text external, required. They are 
as follow :—“The teaching is this” (1), and the sequel consists 
of precepts which we know as contained in the First and Third 
of our Gospels. The vague expression, “it has been said” (1), 
might apply to any mere proverb; but, when we compare, “The 
Lord has said” (9), and “as it was said” (16), where a citation 
from Zach, xiv. 6 at once follows, also “ the [sacrifice] spoken of 
by the Lord,” where Mal. i. 11, 14, is at once cited, the first 
phrase, though vague, requires a higher association. ‘The com- 
mands of the Lord, which thou receivedst,” occurs in (4), “ The 
yoke of the Lord” (His own phrase in S. Matt. xi. 29,) in (6), 
and “ Give according to the command,” bis, in (18). More full 
and more definite are the phrases, “ As the Lord commanded in 
His Gospel” (8), “The rule (Oéyua) of the Gospel” (11), and 
“ As ye have it in the Gospel,” or, “in the Gospel of the Lord” 
(15). But in all the living and current authority of a Person 
known and loved seems to predominate, and to preclude any 
preciseness of reference to or (save in the Old Testament) citation 
from a written document. The whole idea is best expressed 
perhaps by “In novitate spiritus, et non in vetustate liters,” 
Rom. vii. 6. - 

H. Hayman. 





* Compare, Ecce vocavit Dominus ex nomine Beseleel filium Uri filii 
Hur de tribu Juda. Implevitque eum spiritu Dei... . Ooliab quoque 
filium Achisamech de tribu Dan: ambos erudivit sapientia, Exod. xxxv. 
30, 31, 34, 35: also, Inspice et fac secundum exemplar quod tibiin monte 
monstratum est, ib. xxv. 40. 
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Don Bosco. A Sketch of his Life and Miracles. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 1884. 


VERY age has, we may well suppose, its own pressing social 
problems; none could seem to have been so over-ridden 
with them as our own. Those who interest themselves in the 
welfare of the community are beset at every turn by the number 
and complication of the difficulties which bar the solution of 
these problems. One of these problems, and one of the most 
important of them, has been, and is, and will be, the education 
of the young. ‘The question is an old one, and an ever-varying 
one, because at various times the results aimed at in education 
have been different. The best system of education is no doubt 
the system which makes the best man; but, as all are not agreed 
as to what are the notes or attributes of goodness, all will not 
agree upon the best means of producing it, and conversely as the 
ideals are innumerable, se will the training be indefinitely 
varied. 

Without adopting a system of education as our ideal, we may 
recognize its excellence in achieving what it proposes, and in this 
sense we may well approve the systems of old Greece. The 
Spartan ideal was a purely physical one, and the athletic training, 
the plain living, and the stern discipline of Spartan education 
was doubtless well calculated to produce a race of robust and 
temperate citizens. But the Athenian education was of all the 
most approved of ancient systems. The Athenian philosopher 
looked to combine a mental with a physical training, and we 
find Athenian theorists setting down as their “Three R’s,” 
their elementary standards (in modern parlance), grammar, 
gymnastics, music, and drawing and painting. An Athenian 
boy had an education of the eye and the ear, of the body and 
the mind, unequalled perhaps in any other age. To him was 
open the public gymnasium, where not only did he practise 
many manly sports, but where also, in the cool arcades, he might 
listen to the instructions of philosophers, “hearing,” indeed, 
“and asking them questions,’ and where he might hear the 
songs of the older poets telling the exploits of his raee. He 
might hear the wisdom of Socrates and the epics of Homer; he 
might see, too, the plays of Aischylus and of Sophocles ; before 
him were always the works of the great sculptors and architects 
of his country. Seldom, perhaps, was an education given more 
suited to producing the results which were then desired. 

The education of the Jews was as unique as their own peculiar 
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type of civilization. It was wanting in much that made the 
beauty of the Athenian system, the gymnasia, the spectacles, the 
theatre ; but it possessed the simple and noble music and language 
of the Psalms ; it possessed the precepts of the Divine and 
moral law. Toa simpler, more vigorous, training of the mind 
was added the strict discipline of the conscience. We must not 
omit a mention of the technical education given by the Jews 
in trade, for it was a precept that every child should be taught 
to earn his daily bread, ‘‘for he who teacheth not his son a trade, 
teacheth him to be a thief.” 

But as Christian people, it is the Christian system of education 
to which we turn with the greatest interest, to which we should 
look for guidance in the ordering of our own. If we admit the 
Christian ideal of a man to be the highest, we shall certainly 
expect to find the Christian system of education to be the best. 
And as the Christian ideal does not exclude, but rather embraces, 
harmonizes, and sanctifies what was true and noble in the old 
civilization, we shall expect to find the Christian education 
adopting some of the methods of the ancients. .So we find 
St. Paul, when he writes to the Ephesians on the subject of 
education, using these remarkable words: éxrpépere avta év 
mawvela Kat voulsota kvpiov. Educate your children, he says, in 
the training (making use here of the current word which repre- 
sented the Greek idea of education) and the moral discipline so 
characteristic of the Jewish educational system. These words we 
may take to be the keynote of the Christian education. 

The system here indicated was developed and extended by the 
great teaching bodies of the Christian Church; nowhere was it 
more fully appreciated, more harmoniously and consistently 
developed, more zealously observed than in the schools, the 
monasteries, the Universities, founded by the disciples of St. 
Benedict. ‘Io the Benedictine education we may trace much, 
perhaps most, of all that was great and noble in the character- 
istics of medieval Christendom. Not to speak of the clergy, 
how many of these noble characters, whose lives a juster and 
fuller historical knowledge is gradually revealing to us in all 
their beauty, are moulded in the Benedictine model? And those 
great universities of ours, wanting, as they now so sadly do, the 
spirit of their founders, yet retain some traces, fragments, 
glimmerings of their Benedictine origin. Well would it be for 
us had we some Benedict, some William of Wykeham, to plant 
ventres of light and learning in the dark places of our foggy 
century. 

But what of education, of the education of the people, the 
great mass of the community, now? Education ; can we call 


that depressing, uninteresting, soulless thing, that has been set 
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up in our midst, education? What of education is there in the 
dull routine of the modern elementary school? What results 
can be expected but the production of soulless automata? 

This education, so much talked of, for which we are taxed and 
taxed (and forbidden to complain); what is it at its best? We 
set aside the thousands, for whom it was said to be primarily 
intended, who never see the inside of the school-house, and take 
those only who pass through the ordinary curriculum, and are 
turned away as fitted to face the world; and see what they have 
got from it. They can read, spelling over the words of an un- 
familiar passage tediously and painfully—a knowledge which 
may be developed later by the aid of the police reports and penny 
novels, those curses of youth—they can draw the written charac- 
ters indifferently, they can write, that is to say, but cannot 
adequately commit their ideas to paper, or express themselves 
with intelligible sense, and they have a slight knowledge of the 
elementary use of numbers—that is all. Something, indeed, it 
is; we do not mean to say that we grudge them this knowledge, 
inadequate though it may be, but we hesitate to apply to its in- 
culeation, the name of education. 

There were in former ages guilds of working men, banded 
together by a sort of threefold bond, a common trade, social 
intercourse, and religious exercises, These guilds, apart from 
their influence on the men,—of which we shall say a word later— 
bore a considerable part in the educatiou of the young. Their 
lineal descendants, we are told, are the companies of traders 
which still exist and dispense vast revenues. It would be well 
if some portion of the wealth of these companies, a wholly dis- 
proportionate share of whose revenues is, we understand, spent 
in the elaboration of gigantic feasts, was expended in training 
apprentices to the varicus trades which the companies are sup- 
posed, in some way or another (how, it is not clear) to represent. 
Certainly so far as we have been able to gather, very little benefit 
accrues to the trades from the companies, and their place has 
been taken by quite a different organization. It is no part of 
our business to inquire here, what are the sad causes which have 
resulted in the substitution, for the ancient guilds, of the modern 
trades union ; we can but regret that these causes have had the 
effect of no longer uniting workmen into a social and friendly 
union for the extension and development of their trade, but of 
forcing them to band together to keep up wages and to keep 
down work. 

But the absence of technical instruction is a minor evil of the 
present system of elementary education, considered at all events 
from the Christian standpoint. It would certainly have appeared 
as absurd to the old philosophers, as to ourselves, to assert that 
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education can be complete without a religious or moral training, 
in addition to the mere teaching of grammar. The modern 
secularists, however, gravely assert that while the State may con- 
cern itself to see that its members can read and write, it is no 
part of its duty to instruct them in morais, or in other words to 
make them good citizens. And this proposition is supported by 
them on the ground that, as unfortunately there are many dif- 
ferent religions, the State must not teach one to the detriment of 
the others, and that, therefore, it must teach none. Accordingly 
they establish, with State aid, institutions where the rudiments 
are taught, but whence the name of God and Religion are wholly 
banished. In the State schools of this country, indeed, the 
attempt altogether to banish the Religious Idea has failed for the 
present, but the exclusion of definite religious teaching makes 
the advantage more apparent than real. 

It is laid down by the best philosophers that morality must be 
based upon the Divine law, and the general experience of the 
world conclusively upholds this dictum; to base the motives for 
morality on mere human grounds, bringing it at once from the 
domain of duty to that of expediency, though it may suffice for 
some highly cultivated minds, has never succeeded, will never 
succeed, with the common run of mankind. It follows that 
these secular schools, however efficient may be their teaching 
of the rudiments, will never, unaided, produce honest, moral or 
noble, citizens. 

It is hardly necessary to inquire in what light the Church 
views these secular schools. Such a theory, as that on which 
they are based, is of course directly contrary to Christian ideas of 
education, and such schools are emphatically and wholly con- 
demned by the Church. The Church’s course has been clear 
throughout. Having for fiteen centuries entirely educated the 
civilized world, and for three centuries longer all such as would 
receive her instructions, she has at least a right to be heard in 
the matter. But of her struggles, her rebuffs, her successes, her 
constant and untiring vigilance, it is no part of our purpose here 
to speak, nor of the questions at issue between her and the 
State, great and pressing though they be. We are rather in- 
quiring what is the practical result of the struggle, so far as 
the education of the poorer classes at the moment is concerned. 

There is no doubt, then, that the position in which the Church 
has been placed has not been for the general good of education. 
Compelled to vie in every place with State-supported secular 
schools, she has been compelled to sacrifice quality to quantity, 
and to aim rather at increasing the number of her schools than 
at reaching a high degree of efficiency. But though in the 
Catholic schools there may not be any attempt to excel in tech- 
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nical teaching the secular schools (we are speaking here of the 
generality, not of individual instances), the pupils in our schools 
have this incaleulable advantage, that they are, at least, taught 
something of a moral law, they may get some glimmering of a 
higher life, such at all events as can be imparted to children of 
the tender age, at which they leave school. If they do not 
unlearn elsewhere what they learn at school; if the teaching of 
the streets does not keep pace with their training in virtue ; they 
go into the world with a knowledge of right and wrong, and of 
the motives for cultivating the former and avoiding the latter. 
With this, at 13, they must face the world, full of temptations 
and with none of the checks of so-called respectability, with no 
knowledge of the intellectual life, and but little opportunity for 
the spiritual ; so equipped, to struggle for their bread. In their 
fight for life will they remember the struggles of the inner man ? 

One would naturally doubt it, and experience tends to establish 
the contrary. A training completed at 13, however painstaking 
it may be, can scarcely hope to mould a child in such fashion as 
to prevent subsequent deterioration. These children are men 
and women of the world, before an idea of doubt, or of tempta- 
tion occurs to the children of the richer classes; what trials of 
faith must they not endure in a city such as are our modern 
centres of civilization! How often the trial is too great, and the 
children fall away, we hardly venture to imagine. Every priest 
of experience in our cities will confirm the frightful fact that by 
far the greater number of the boys educated in our schools 
entirely discard their religion. We have ourselves had some 
experience of the matter. We have frequently had our experience 
confirmed by the far greater experience of others, and we are 
bound to confess that barely a tithe of the boys educated in our 
schools in London continue even in the outward practice of their 
religion after they leave the schools. This cannot beas it should 
be; there must be, somewhere, something radically wrong. 

After such considerations as these it is a fact, as striking as 
it is consoling, that the one man, who at the present moment 
occupies a high rank, amongst those who live before the public, 
for his extraordinary sanctity, should have devoted his life to the 
care of boys. When at the jubilee of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul last year in Paris, the vast church was thronged with 
men and boys to assist at the Low Mass said by Don Bosco, 
there was given again that consoling testimony that never, when 
the Church has need of a man to defend some breach, to lead 
some attack, to head a forlorn hope, is that man wanting to her 
need. But, alas! not one Don Bosco will suffice, we want 
hundreds, 

We do not propose here to give our readers any accounts of 
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the life or the miracles of Don Bosco ; we would for all that refer 
them to the little book, the name of which stands at the head of 
this article. We propose rather for a moment to consider his work, 
and then to proceed to such practical conclusions as may be 
deduced from that work, suitable to our present emergency. 

No one who passes through the lower quarters of our large 
towns, can avoid shuddering to think of the temporal destitution 
of the thousands of children that swarm the streets—what is to 
become of them, how will they live? is the thought that at once 
occurs to us. But when we turn to consider their spiritual con- 
dition, what despair overwhelms us. Not only that these 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, should drag through a wretched 
enough life in this world—a prospect sufficiently melancholy in 
itsel/—but that, even without the consolation of any hope for 
hereafter. The consideration might well stagger the most 
buoyant optimist. The consideration might well kindle the 
enthusiastic devotion of a saint. It has, at all events, worked 
miracles in Don Bosco. He, without means, without influence, 
began his work by collecting these waifs of the streets about him, 
at first chiefly with a view to imparting to them elementary 
religious instruction. Later, he found the desirability of taking 
many of them from their degrading surroundings. Starting from 
a little meeting in the open air, he progressed to a hired barn, 
and now presides over immense establishments of schools, work- 
shops, and seminaries, founded by his zeal, governed by his dis- 
cretion. Thousands of children yearly come under his training, 
to be changed from mischievous waifs to capable citizens. We 
need not here dwell on the difficulties with which he had at the 
outset to contend; we would rather rejoice at the marvellous 
success which has ultimately crowned his endeavours. And 
whilst congratulating him upon the success of his vast enterprise 
and untiring devotion, we would draw the moral to which his 
work obviously points. 

The habits of a lifetime are hardly changed, the dull routine 
of a merely mechanical existence will not develop into a thriving 
spiritual life, but boyhood may be moulded to the hand, noble 
aspirations may be implanted in youthful minds, the soul is most 
open to good impressions when innocence is uncorrupted and the 
path of virtue easy. In a word, youth is the time for education; 
and though great sinners have at times become great saints, yet 
the ordinary and natural course of development is founded on 
the principle that the man will not depart from the training 
given to the boy. 

How then, it remains practically to determine, is the difficulty 
to be met? How, without a revolution of all modern methods, 
are boys to be so led that they will not descend to the dead 
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level of the common crowd around them? We have seen some- 
thing of the education which they may expect in the elementary 
schools. We have seen the advantages possessed by those who 
attend the Catholic schools. So far as regards technical instruc- 
tion, these are not very great, although in the elementary 
training of the earlier standards (the three R’s of a former 
generation), the Catholic average is superior to that of other 
schools. We must except, too, in our own favour, some of the 
Continental schools where technical and artistic training of a 
very high class is given; but this is, of course, not the general 
rule. We must also except our middle-class schools, which are 
decidedly above the average. With these exceptions made, the 
advantages, from a temporal point of view, are not very great. 

Taking these things as we find them, we must admit that 
something must be done to improve the condition of the children 
attending our elementary schools, if we hope to find a respectable 
proportion of them remaining true to their religion. 

The first and most obvious remedy for the present state of 
things is to be found in a superior technical training by means 
of trade and art schools. It is to be feared, however, that this 
idea is chimerical. When we consider the great difficulties of 
keeping our elementary schools up to their present standard, when 
we consider the miserable results of the vast sums that have been 
spent on the School Board establishment, when we consider that 
even well-to-do artisans, much less their poorer neighbours, are 
unable to contribute more than they at present do towards the 
education of their children, we must admit that, except in the 
case of wealthy foundations, it will be impossible to hope for any 
large improvement in the quality of the education provided for 
the lower classes. It may be that our doctrinaire educationists 
will in time see the folly of their ways. The height of folly 
seems to be reached when we see the School Board offering 
scholarships to the children of the streets, not for their apprentice- 
ship to a good trade, but to send them to Cambridge. It may 
be that in time it will become a recognized fact, though the idea 
sounds now somewhat reactionary, that the best education for 
the son of an artisan is the training in some branch of skilled 
labour, and not in the enltivation of a superficial scholarship. If 
such be the case, then some of the vast sums squandered by the 
School Boards may be diverted into useful channels, the wealthy 
trade companies may be induced to disgorge some of their riches 
for the benefit of the tradesmen, and large employers of labour 
will see the advantage of supporting schools which render their 
labourers more useful. This, however, is a matter of national 
importance, and we are rather concerned here with the mental 
and spiritual training of the poorer classes than with their 
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technical teaching. We need only note in passing that such an 
education as we have indicated would probably go far to solve 
the difficulties, which block the way of the mental and religious 
training for which we are contending, inasmuch as it is far more 
likely to develop the mental powers than the system at present 
in vogue. 

We pass then, with regret, the question of improving the 
modern system, and accept that system as an established fact 
and a serious factor in the present problem. Assuming then 
that the average boy of the working-classes finally bids farewell 
to schools and teachers at thirteen or fourteen years of age; let 
us consider for a moment the nature of the existence upon which 
he embarks, and to which he is bound until death, or the work- 
house, ends it. He will live in one or, possibly, two rooms in 
town, or in a small cottage in the suburbs ; he will work in- 
cessantly from morning till evening, except when he is out of 
work, when he will occupy the same time in tramping about to 
the places where work is to be found ; he will return to his home 
late in the evening too tired for any greater exertion than sitting 
over his hearth or at the public-house, and this without prospect 
of change or variety (other than the variety of being out of work 
and possibly penniless). Once a week, true, he has a holiday, 
on which he remains in bed (unless he be a practising Catholic) 
until noon when he rises for the meal of the week, after which 
he has the afternoon before him for recreation. 

In such a life recreation should, one would imagine, form an 
important and vital part. We know how important is recreation 
to the city or the literary man, and with what zest he enjoys it. 
How still more necessary for the man of manual labour, whose 
work affords him none of the varieties or interests of a great 
business or a profession. What recreations then, one would ask, 
are open to the working-man? There are the public-houses, the 
gallery of the theatre (when money is plentiful), and the music- 
hall or penny gaff. We believe this is absolutely all! In the 
summer the parks and streets afford a cheap amusement. But 
the museums, the picture galleries, and all the sights of London 
are absolutely and for ever closed to him. “Closed at dusk and 
on Sundays,” or, in other words, no poor man shall ever enter 
here. On Sunday afternoons (he can have his drink in the 
evening) there is absolutely nothing for him to do but to loaf in 
the streets or gamble, and he has many opportunities for that. 
We have omitted from our list of entertainments his opportunities 
for hearing music provided by the Popular Ballad Concert Com- 
mittee and the People’s Entertainment Society, because these 
excellent undertakings can, after all, but benefit an infinitesimal 
proportion. 
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Such, then, is the life to which he is destined—a life without 
any ennobling quality about it. How to put something of in- 
terest, some touch of life into this vapid existence, is the problem 
of philanthropists ; how to keep such a life holy, to put some- 
thing of religion into it, is the problem of the Church. The 
problem which the Church faces must needs to a great extent 
include the other, and it is to this general question that we now 
address ourselves, 

Many means, we need not say, have been propounded to meet 
this great social problem, many with which we are not here con- 
cerned. Total abstinence has its countless adherents. We do not 
enter on that question here. An improvement in the homes of 
the poor is by some considered the key to the solution of the 
question, we need not say how cordially we are interested in that 
matter ; it is certainly one of the most important moves in the 
right direction. This, however, is a large subject: we have dis- 
cussed it in these pages before, and it is no part of our present 
topic. The particular means of doing something to relieve the 
dull monotony of working life, something to bring it into contact 
with higher things, which we now propose to deal with, is that 
class of work which falls under the designation of patronage— 
clubs, guilds, confraternities, and the like. 

“Patronage work,” as we said in an earlier number of 
this Review, “embraces the care of boys from their early 
years when they are instructed for confirmation, or first com- 
munion, when they are taught to read and write, when they are 
induced to go to school, but more particularly from the time 
when they leave school at the age of thirteen or fourteen, until 
manhood.” We were then treating of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and it is that Society which has introduced and developed 
the system of patronage. Of the various forms of patronage 
which we then specified, the one to which we here would draw 
particular attention is the establishment of clubs for boys. These 
are sometimes called school-room patronages, from the fact that 
the meetings are frequently held in the parish school. The method 
of their working should be something in this fashion. The best 
time for zetting hold of the boys is the moment of their leaving 
school. From the good influences which have been brought to 
bear upon them, they will be still fresh ; the teaching of their 
zealous schoolmasters, the warnings of their parish priests, will 
be still ringing in their ears. Whatever good resolutions they 
may make for the future, they will probably make then, or never. 
And as it is the most hopeful, so is it the most critical period of 
their lives. We have spoken of the dangers into which they 
plunge, we have shown the actual, the horrifying result. Every 
parish priest, every pious layman, will confirm us in saying that 
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then is the time for the exercise of a little supervision, a little 
kindly warning, a holding out the hand. : 

Coleridge somewhere says that if you bring up children in a 
religion which is not the religion of the country in which they 
live, they will turn out “ruffians or fanatics.” There is a great 
deal of truth in this remark, for it requires considerable enthu- 
siasm to remain true to one’s religion, where that religion is 
abhorred or despised by one’s neighbours, and on the other hand, 
one who is not true to his religion is then without let or hindrance; 
he is not restrained by the conventional morality of his fellow 
citizens. Of course the remark will not bear pushing to the 
extreme, but it occurs to us in this connection, because we find 
amongst our Catholic poor little of that outside respectability 
which passes for religion, no regard for appearances which makes 
up so much of the middle-class religion of our country, a thing 
indeed not perhaps to be deplored, bat which makes it most im- 
portant that the lapse from religious influences should be guarded 
against at the outset. ‘ 

So hopeless does the task appear of upholding these boys in 
their religion, that one is tempted to think that it would be 
better to take them, for a time at all events, from their homes 
before they start in life. But where the children have parents, 
(it is of course different in the case of orphans), it would seem 
in the natural order that they should remain in their homes. A 
great work is no doubt effected by those admirable institutions 
devoted to the training of young lads who, from lack of parents, 
want of proper control, or early crime, have been taken from 
their degrading surroundings and trained in an atmosphere of 
piety. It cannot be expected that the results of any efforts to 
help youths who are living in their homes will produce such 
satisfactory results. Something of course depends upon home 
influence, but we have been astonished to find how little. We 
doubt not that the same experience has occurred to others, but 
we have found, again and again, parents of the most respectable 
life and best intentions, who seem utterly powerless to prevent 
their children from taking their own course, however bad. This 
would seem to result partly from the crowded state of the city 
dwellings, which makes it impossible for the family to remain in 
their rooms for much longer than the necessary period of feeding 
and repose, and drives the boys into the streets; and partly from 
a lack of mental and moral force, which is so observable in our 
London-bred poor. But whatever the cause, the fact is certain, 
and renders it imperative that some external influence should be 
brought to bear upon the children. 

How this is to be done is no doubt a difficult question ; if done, 
it must be done between the hour of leaving work, which varies from 
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six to eight or nine, and bedtime. The most obvious and simplest 
method seems to be to attract the boys into some room —and they 
are easily attracted, a good fire is sufficient in winter—and then, 
having got them, to bring such good influences as are possible to 
bear upon them. How this is to be done is to our minds a 
weighty question, and after considerable personal experience we 
do not pretend to have found a full solution. The London 
boys—we know no others, but imagine that in the Northern 
cities, at all events, the boys are of a better calibre, and more 
improvable—the London boys, we say, are very unimpressionable. 
We think it impossible to do very much beyond mere negative 
influence ; that is to say, keeping them out of mischief, and at all 
events, making them behave and speak decently in their club- 
room; without the assistance of a priest. We are told that a 
parish priest in a large mission has his time fully occupied by 
his ministrations and sick calls; we can quite believe it, and 
there are besides the schools and many other matters of moment 
which require his attention; what possibility then is there of his 
doing much active work of the kind of which we are speaking, 
even though he may regard it with the greatest good will? And 
we are equally certain that a priest, unaided, will not be able to 
carry on such a work. If he have a band of energetic laymen 
about him, he will manage it; but how many priests have the 
materials at hand? We have said that this is especially a work 
of St. Vincent de Paul, but in how many missions is the confer- 
ence of St. Vincent de Paul strong enough for a work of the 
kind? We believe that the conferences are giving more attention 
to the matter, and we hope that more will be done in the future ; 
but we foresee many difficulties. 

The greatest and most astounding difficulty is the want of 
energy displayed by Catholic laymen on these subjects. The 
Church of England and the bodies dissenting from it, are no 
doubt dependent to a great extent upon external influences of 
this kind for their development. We have the Faith, which is 
the great source of our strength and vitality ; indeed without it 
how could a body like ours hold together for an instant? But 
granted that important factor, are not the other matters worth 
considering ? If we had a small proportion of the energy which 
is expended by the sects in these matters of detail, we should 
indeed be impregnable. We were ourselves, when we came 
straight from that centre of life in the English Church, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, into the fold of the Church, simply astonished 
at the comparison. Indeed, there is much in it to dishearten 
one who has the zeal of a convert to the true religion. And 
the further we have gone the more have we found the difficulty 
which arises from the lack of efficient co-operation. Innumer- 
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able opportunities exist for all kinds of good work for men in 
London, but how impossible it is to find the willing workers. 
We have sought far and near and without success. 

We are not now inquiring into the reason of all this; there may 
or may not be good reasons; we merely relate the fact, and 
lament it. We know how much energy the priesthood absorbs, 
we have heard a hundred other excuses. We believe, and it has been 
admitted to us by those who must know, that there may be a 
want of consideration of the practical part of religion in the 
teaching of our schools. We think it would be an excellent 
thing to establish in them a Conference of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul; not to perform active works of charity, that 
would be inconsistent with school discipline and beyond the 
capacity of the boys, but for the enrolment of honorary members, 
who would hold occasional meetings to hear or read of the active 
work of the Society, to learn its spirit, and in time, on entering 
the world, to become active members of its Conferences. We 
believe that in this way there would be that accession of youth 
to the Conferences which is so consistent with the history of the 
Society, so necessary for its vigour. 

We have somewhat digressed, but the digression was rendered 
necessary, because it is useless to speak of work to be done if no 
workers are to be found to do it. To return: we have got the 
boys to our clubs, the question arises what to do with them? 
Harmless recreation must be provided, it is most natural the boys 
should want it, most useful for them to have it. A certain 
amount of instruction will be desired by some—it is necessary, 
without doubt, for them all. How religious influence is to be 
introduced is a question; we think that the priest should be 
asked to form some sort of confraternity, with simple rules, into 
which the boys might gradually be enrolled. It is certainly in 
our view an essential element; and if the boys are enrolled on 
leaving school the thing is easier; the longer the interval that 
elapses between the time of their leaving school and their enrol- 
ment the greater will be the difficulty of enforcing the rules. 

As to the management of the club itself much will depend upon 
circumstances ; as, for instance, whether a paid superintendent 
is employed ; if the club is large and open frequently this will be 
necessary, it is always desirable, as it saves trouble and gives 
more time for other matters than the mere preservation of order. 
Whether a paid superintendent is kept or not, it is absolutely 
essential, in a club of this kind that some one beside the paid 
superintendent should be present. Otherwise, the club is cer- 
tain to fuil, and even, while it lasts, all those more important 
elements which make it more than a mere playground will be 
wanting. Whether it is better to begin with many or few is 
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another serious question. The opinion of many, whose opinion 
is worthy of respect, is in favour of a small beginning—Mr. 
Britten, for instance, who describes his own excellent little club 
in Merry England. In most cases we believe it to be the 
soundest course. 

We have briefly indicated what we consider to be the essentials 
of a boys’ club ; of the details we cannot treat here ; but we think 
we have said enough to enable those who are interested in the 
subject to develop the idea for themselves. The principal points 
to remember are the need of constant supervision, simplicity of 
rule, and the gradual introduction of the religious element. 
Above all, we would remind our readers that earnest workers are 
necessary for the work. We can only wish that we may draw 
the attention of some to these works who will undertake them - 
with zeal and perseverance. 

We have spoken at some length of work for boys, but we do 
not wish to conclude without saying some few words about 
kindred works for men; we do not propose to do so at great 
length, as our space will not admit of it, but merely to point out 
what is to be done in this direction. 

Firstly, as to the young men who do not fall into the scope 
of our work for boys, youths of a greater age and somewhat 
superior positiou. They form a very important class, and one 
for which some sort of assistance is most desirable. We are not 
so strong among the middle class as amongst the upper and 
lower, but there is yet a considerable section who fall into the 
first denomination. The Protestant sects have a considerable 
hold on the middle class of the country, and we have only to look 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association to see the clue to a 
great portion of their success. These flourishing institutions 
offer a valuable model for any work which is undertaken in this 
direction. Exeter Hall, the old Polytechnic, and similar estab- 
lishments, must be a great source of strength; as they offer a 
great attraction to the young men who are respectable on slender 
incomes and with necessarily few pleasures. 

The Catholic young men’s associations have a certain degree 
of success, we believe, in the northern towns ; in the south they do 
not seem to flourish; the association in London is not in a happy 
position ; we should like to see it reorganized, enlarged, and suf- 
fused with a healthier spirit. No doubt, the Little Oratory, itself 
a most excellent institution of the class of which we are speaking, 
drawing as it does many respectable young men from different 
parishes, impedes the success, as it obviates the necessity, of 
similar institutions. But there is ample room for another associa- 
tion of the same kind further eastward, and we hope in time to 
see some such in operation. Money in profusion is at the service 
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of the Protestant associations, and money is most necessary at 
the outset ; without it there is little prospect of much being done. 
Where it is to come from we are at present at a loss to predict. 

Next, as to the men. In practice, there is no great line to be 
drawn between the younger and the older men, and where there 
is a good young men’s association the older men will probably 
use it; so too, where there are institutions for men, young men 
(but not boys) will take advantage of them. It is necessary to 
keep boys and men apart, because the boys require a closer super- 
vision, and the men do not like their restlessness and noise ; but 
when the boys grow into young men, they may, with great 
benefit to themselves and to the men, be introduced into the 
men’s clubs, 

The utility and necessity of working-men’s clubs seems 
scarcely to require vindicating now; the political parties, the 
sects, the atheists, all see their use, all vie in establishing and 
extending them. If clubs are so important to them, they are 
much more so to us, in view of what we have said earlier of the 
difficulties of the position in which our working-men are placed. 
So important indeed do we consider them, that we shall devote 
the remainder of our space to dealing with them at some length. 
We propose to speak of three methods of associating working- 
men—“ holy families,” clubs, and guilds. 

The “holy family ” is another St. Vincent de Paul work ; 
but though originated by that society, it is found in many 
places worked quite independently of the Conferences. It is a 
most useful and excellent confraternity, uniting the men in a 
weekly meeting and monthly communion, but is entirely religious 
in its character. So common, however, are the holy families, 
that we need not further explain their rules; we have thought 
right to mention them as being one of the best associations for 
men that have yet been established. 

As the holy families, however, are exclusively religious, they 
do not interfere with, but indeed form an important aid to, 
working-men’s clubs. These we should wish to see in every 
mission, forming a centre of usefulness in many directions. The 
club-rooms are an essential feature of the club, of course, and 
some initial expense will be incurred in fitting them up and pro- 
viding games and furniture. After the first start, the weekly 
payments of the members ought easily to cover the working 
expenses. Again, the trouble of management of these clubs is 
infinitesimal as compared with the patronage-clubs, because the 
men do not require the constant supervision necessary for boys. 
The club-rooms, once opened, will afford convenient centres of 
other works, most important to the good of the mission. Tem- 
perance societies, guilds, confraternities, will use them as a 
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meeting and recruiting place; the priest will find them an 
excellent field for work. 

Some few words as to the initial expenses. Of two clubs for 
working-men which we have assisted to form, one is considerably 
larger than the other. In the one case we had the advantage of 
free quarters, taking possession of some large vacant premises 
attached to the school of the mission. But the premises in 
question had been for years in disuse, and consequently required 
a considerable outlaying. The windows all required renewing, 
a staircase had to be built, the woodwork was ruinous, and the 
whole dilapidated. In addition we built a refreshment-bar, pur- 
chased billiard-boards, bagatelle-boards, games, and furniture, the 
whole outlay reaching £200. There we have had 200 names on 
our books, but the regular membership is about half that number. 
In the other case the club premises consist of two rooms only, which 
are hired ; the preliminary outlay was consequently lighter, but 
amounted to about £50. There we have a membership of about 
50 (nominally), with a smaller regular attendance. In the for- 
mer case we have a paid superintendent, which costs us fifteen 
shillings a week; but we make a considerable profit by the 
refreshment-bar. In the latter case we have no paid superin- 
tendent and no refreshment-bar; so our expenses and returns are 
both proportionately less. In both cases, however, the clubs pay 
their way. 

This has been done in these two instances in missions totally 
dissimilar in their circumstances ; why should it not be done, and 
successfully, everywhere? Chiefly, we imagine, because of the 
lack of energetic laymen to undertake it, and the want of the 
necessary funds for preliminary expenses; that the clubs are 
wished for, that they serve a useful purpose, and that they can be 
made to succeed, experience has proved. 

The mere club-rooms, however, represent but a fraction of what 
may be done in connection with the clubs. Libraries, savings 
banks, benefit clubs, literary and musical meetings, lectures, con- 
certs, and temperance meetings may be organized there. The 
club-rooms should be the centre of much useful parish work. 
And there, as in the boys’ club, we should like to see some sort 
of confraternity established which will unite the members for 
more than a mere social intercourse. And still further; these 
confraternities, or guilds we should like to see extended from 
parish to parish, forming a connecting link between the clubs, as 
means of exchanging mutual kindnesses, and for the transfer of 
membership from club to club. 

The guilds indeed we regard as the kernel of the club system, 
the soul of the whole matter. Of their importance there can be 
no question; the Holy Father himself has recently expressed 
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his strong opinion of their use in view of the machinations of 
secret societies and socialism, as a means of mutual support and 
combination. How important they were in the Middle Ages, 
when every trade had its guild, bound together by common in- 
terests and not unmindful of the religious element, the student 
of medieval history will testify. But if they were useful then, 
how much more necessary are they now, when men bind them- 
selves together for every end but religion. What a stand might 
we not make with all the working men of every mission, united 
in their guilds, the guilds in their turn binding mission to 
mission. 

The model for our guilds may be found in the association, 
which we believe is extensive in Ireland and in some of our 
northern towns, founded originally in Limerick by Archdeacon 
O’Brien. The main and fundamental rule of this association is 
Monthly Confession, and the other is the monthly attendance at 
a guild meeting. ‘These rules are the only essential and binding 
rules of the guild, but they are sufficiently important to warrant 
careful attention. The monthly confession implies that all the 
members are good practising Catholics, none who will not under- 
take to comply generally with this rule are enrolled. The attend- 
ance at the guild meeting insures a certain interest in, and know- 
ledge of, the work of the association, and affords a means of 
intercourse between the members. 

The guilds can of course be formed where no clubs exist, but 
they are strengthened and consolidated by the existence of a 
club, because the members are brought more together, and the 
meetings can be much more frequently held. 

The guilds should be bound together by a superior council 
which will meet from time to time for the interchange of expe- 
riences, the furtherance of the objects of the guilds, and the 
transaction of the general business of a large and extended organi- 
zation. Separate clubs, or associations, and groups of clubs 
and associations will be represented in the guild council, and this 
will be the means of promoting an important part of the work 
of the guilds, we mean the transference of members. By means 
of these guilds, men changing from one mission to another, will 
have a ready introduction to good friends in their new homes. 

Some such association we should hope to see established and 
flourishing in every mission. We cannot here speak of all the 
details of such a great organization; we would simply indicate the 
broad lines and general ideas; the rest must be worked out in 
time. How important are the results of such a work, how vast 
a vista of usefulness opens before it! What a void would it supply 
in the life of our working men! What interests would it open to 
them? They are not incapable of interesting themselves in mat- 
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ters of general Catholic interest ; they are the arbiters of many 
important questious ; but at present they have nothing to direct 
them to the consideration of these matters, nothing to guide them 
to a right judgment upon them. Bound together by the ties of 
religious and social friendship, meeting from time to time men 
who can inform their minds upon the questions of the day, they 
will form a very real and substantial support of Catholic pro- 
gress. Is it a vain dream to look forward to the day when the 
guilds will have assumed something of their ancient solidity and 
grandeur? ‘That the working men will be one day more closely 
united, for good or evil, there can be no doubt, when we consider 
the immense strides which are being made in their organization, 
whether for political, or social purposes ; let us hope that it may 
be for good. If it is to be for good, it can only be by some such 
organization, under the direction of the Church, as we have here 
roughly and imperfectly sketched. Should not we then be up 
and doing ? 
Henry D, Harrop. 
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Arr. VII—ENGLISH HAGIOLOGY. 


1. The English Martyrologe ; conteyning a summary of the 
Lives of the glorious and renowned Saintes of the three 
Kingdomes, England, Scotland, and Iveland. By a 
Catholicke Priest. s. l. 1608. (By Joun Witson. Second 
Edition, 1640. Third Edition, 1672.) 

2. A Memorial of Ancient British Piety: or, a British 
Martyrology. London: Printed for W. Needham, over 
against Gray’s Inn Gate in Holborn. 1761. (By Bishop 
CHALLONER.) 


3. A Calendar of Saints of the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Westminster, who have been recognised as such by the 
Holy See. Compiled by Ricuarp Stanton, Priest of the 
London Oratory. 1882. 


io era of the persecutions before Diocletian which filled the 

pages of the early martyrologies presents for Britain a blank 
record. Whether it be that the British churches were so few 
aud poor as to escape notice, or that the fury of persecution spent 
itself before reaching this distant island, tradition has handed 
down no names of martyred founders of British churches like 
those which head the episcopal lists of the more ancient sees in 
Gaul. Notwithstanding the rhetorical language in which Gildas 
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describes the destruction of sacred edifices and the crowd of 
Christian martyrs, the Diocletian persecution itself, if we may 
judge by the ecclesiastical fasti, found here but few victims. 
The names of Julius and Aaron are preserved by himself as 
suffering at Caerleon; those of Socrates and Stephen, and 
Augulus, bishop of London, appear in the most ancient martyr- 
ologies, and have thus entered into the common possession of the 
Church, though there seems to have been no trace of their special 
cultus in the land which witnessed their confession. If St. 
Alban has obtained a wider and more enduring renown, it may 
be questioned whether this is not due rather to the great 
medizval abbey which honoured him as its patron than to his 
title of protomartyr of Britain. 

For the next three hundred years the records of our native 
saints are confined almost entirely to the extreme west of the 
country. Whitherne preserved the memory of St. Ninian from 
early in the fifth century to the eighth, when, on the conquest of 
the district by the northern English, the cult of the apostle of 
Galloway was propagated among them, and his acts were put in 
verse in the schools of York. ‘The fifth and sixth centuries are 
the era of saintship in Wales. The detailed legends extant are 
of much later date ; and though, in the absence of other records, 
they afford valuable indications for the recovery of at least the 
outlines of a lost history, as biographies they picture only too 
faithfully the state of the society in which they took their present 
form. In these wild legends the saints themselves seem to share 
in a particular degree the spirit of vindictiveness which Giraldus 
tells us marked his compatriots in his own day ; the numerous 
miracles, equally astounding and repulsive, are an outrage on all 
sense of truthfulness and sobriety ; and generally they portray a 
people turbulent and lawless, vicious and superstitious, though 
here and there the picture is redeemed by softer touches of a 
peaceful and secluded pastoral life. The only record of the vast 
majority of the multitude to whom is attributed in Wales the 
glory of saintship consists in the churches which bear their 
names and which they are believed to have founded, or in the 
genealogies of more or less authenticity which the Welsh, in 
common with. other Celtic races, have studiously preserved. 

It is possible, however, to distinguish two main groups ranged 
in the genealogies under the respective headships of chiefs named 
Brychan and Cunedda, corresponding to the two great divisions 
of the Celtic race in southern Britain: the Goidelic, or Irish, 
Celts occuping Ireland and the westernmost shores of our island, 
and the Brythonic or British Celts. From the dim traditions 
that remain it seems agreed to be gathered that soon after the 
final withdrawal of the Romans in the beginning of the fifth 
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century, a Brythonic irruption took place from the North under 
the chieftain Cunedda, and that the invaders successfully effected 
a lodgment in Mid Wales among the Irish Celts. As years 
went on they gained ground and pressed forward until they 
reached the western seas. From the saints of the line of Cunedda, 
to which St. David and most of the greater names in the Welsh 
hagiology of the sixth century belong, the organization of the 
Church in Wales is derived ;* to them and the princes of their 
kindred is due the establishment of Menevia, St. Asaph and 
Bangor. But the independent traditions with regard to the 
seemingly earlier saints who group themselves under Brychan 
would seem too substantial and persistent to admit of the further 
suggestion that it was through the Brythonic Celts following 
Cunedda that Christianity was spread among the Irish Celts of 
Wales. To these latter belong St. Dubricius and St. Cadoe, and 
with them is connected the foundation of Llandaff and Llan- 
carvan. But traces of Christianity among the Goidels are found 
also elsewhere. Tradition in Devon and Cornwall presents 
another saintly progeny of Brychan whose recorded names differ 
entirely from those of his descendants in Wales. Four-and- 
twenty of his sons and daughters are said to have come from the 
opposite coast and to have settled in North Devon and Cornwall, 
and there to have led an eremitical life and died saints. We can 
hardly be wrong in recognizing here a migration of Christian 
Goidels in the fifth century, whether voluntary in search of 
solitude, or forced by pressure of the Brythonic invasion, and see- 
ing in the legend a record of the evangelization of the extreme 
south-west of Britain by the Irish Celts of South Wales. Of 
these strangers the best known is St. Nectan. There is trace of 
his presence from Hartland, where his well is still pointed out, 
to Tintagel, where a hermitage on a high rock shutting in the 
upper end of an almost trackless valley running up from the 
shore, may perhaps have once been his dwelling-place. The 
villages of St. Endelient, St. Teath, St. Mabyn, Morwenstow, 
St. Advent, St. Clether—names occurring in the list of 
“brothers and sisters” of St. Nectan—bear witness to this 
immigration,t which seems to have spread over the whole 
north-east of Cornwall as far, at least, as Bodmin and the Allan 
river, where it is met by a series of saints said to have come from 





* Rhys’ “ Celtic Britain,” p. 245. 

+ It was continued in the second half of the sixth century ; according 
to the legend still extant in the time of the topographer Risdon (t+ 1640) 
St. Brannock came to Braunton “ in the days of Malgo-Coname, King of 
the Britains ;”—evidently Malgocunus, Maelgwn (“ Survey of Devon,” 
ed. 1811, p. 337). The feast of St. Brannock, abbot, was kept at Exeter 


Cathedral on January 7. 
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Ireland who advanced up the country from the Land’s End and 
the Lizard at the extreme south-west. Among these are St. 
Budoe, St. Rumon, St. Burien, St. Ive, St. Breage and St. 
Germoe. For the most part, as in Wales, these settlers in Corn- 
wall, Welsh and Irish alike, are known only as giving names to 
places; some fragments of the legends of a few are preserved by 
Leland; some have found their way into the martyrologies, 
calendars and litanies of the church of Exeter. Three only, St. 
Nectan, St. Rumon, and St. Petrock have entered into the 
general stream of English hagiological tradition. The relics of 
Rumon were brought from the Lizard in the tenth century to 
enrich the newly founded monastery of Tavistock, where they 
were held in honour until its destruction. Petrockstowe at the 
same date was an outpost of English influence in Cornwall, its 
church was established on English models and followed the 
Roman rite ;* and the intercourse kept up with Wessex spread 
the fame of its tutelar saint. 

The same early Welsh influence is attested in Somersetshire by 
St. Congar whose name in later legend was associated with the 
imagined see of Congresbury, and who is found as a local saint 
in the calendar of the church of Bath.+ The hermit St. Decuman, 
adopted in the calendar of Wells, passed the Severn Sea to find 
a desert in the depth of the valleys filled with briars and thickets 
among the Quantock Hills. Though placed in the eighth century 
he may perhaps be classed with the earlier hermits. Glastonbury 
resumes in itself the saintly traditions, even the most ancient, 
of the primitive church of this island, and with the unbroken 
existence of its community is the connecting link between the 
churches of the Britons and the English. At Gloucester we 
find the British bishop St. Eldad, better known as St. Aldate.t{ 

These names seem dim and distant, the history is conjectural, 
the interest remote ; but the missionaries sent by St. Gregory 
affect intimately the fortunes of our race and people and appeal 





* The Bodmin Gospels, Add. MS. 9381, contains a Capitulare 
evangeliorum showing the ancient arrangement of the ecclesistical year 
(Sundays after SS. Peter and Paul, Laurence, and Cypriar) as observed 
at Rome before the change, under Frankish influence, some time in the 
ninth century, to our present numbering by Sundays after Pentecost. 

+ See the Calendar of Bath (with some additions for the cell of Dunster) 
in Add. MS. 10628, ff. 1-6. 

t Inthe thirteenth century English martyrology, MS. Reg. 2 A. xiii. at 
xiii. Kal. Aug. occur the entries: “‘ In Britannia in ecclesia sancti Petri de 
Glocestrie [sic] Sancte Arildis virg. et mart. Item in monasterio eodem 
sancti Madmundi mart. v.” [sic]. For Saint Arilda, who is said to have 
suffered in the seventh century, see Leland, “ Itin.” (ed. 1744), ix.p. 76, viii. 
p- 31. All this seems to point to some sort of continuity at Gloucester 
also. There is a Lademund among Malmesbury’s British abbots of 
Glastonbury. 
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to us directly with force and effect. The work of the conversion 
of a nation is necessarily slow and must be marked by alternations 
of success and failure, here or there by retreat as well as advance. 
If after twenty years of labour courage for a moment failed, St. 
Mellitus and St. Justus retired to Gaul and Archbishop Laurence 
thought to follow them, the check was but momentary, the 
intention soon recalled; and, as in Kent, so too in the greater 
part of the country, it was from the Roman missionaries and their 
allies that the English first heard the Gospel of Christ. During 
the short years of the mission of St. Paulinus in Northumbria his 
converts were numbered by thousands, and the ground was in 
Deira at least prepared for the Scottie monks from Iona. The 
noble basilica of stone which he built in Lincoln, and in which he 
consecrated St. Honorius to the see of Canterbury, long remained 
a monument of his evangelistic labours in this and the neighbour- 
ing counties. Half a century later there were still men in those 
quarters who remembered Paulinus well, his tall stature, his thin 
emaciated face, his refined features and piercing eyes. When the 
preaching of Christianity was resumed in East Anglia by St. 
Felix the Burgundian brought over by King Sigibert, Felix 
passed as it were his missionary noviciate in Canterbury and 
brought thence it would appear teachers and masters for his own 
monastic schools.* To Canterbury again the Apostle of Wessex, 
St. Birinus, fresh from Italy, would naturally turn and remain in 
close alliance with his countrymen there. By the middle of the 
seventh century when the faith was with difficulty establishing 
itself in East Anglia and Wessex, and its first preachers were 
being sent into Mercia by St. Finan of Lindisfarne, Kent had 
become in deed as well as in name a Christian country ; the new 
generation represented a wholly Christian people, St. Ithamar, 
the first Englishman to be raised to the episcopate, had for some 
years occupied the See of Rochester, the last remains of idolatry 
were swept away, the time of lighter precepts and easy practice 
suitable for neophytes had passed, and austere observance such as 
that of the lenten fast could be imposed by public authority. 
“You,” says the Northumbrian Alcuin addressing the men of 
Kent, “ you are the first fruits, the very beginning of the salva- 
tion of the English ; in you is the root and foundation of our 
Catholic profession ; among you repose those who in their day 
were the brightest luminaries of our island, through whom the 
daystar of the truth has shone throughout the whole of Britain.”+ 
And the words of Alcuin find in the facts their full historical 
justification. 





* Beda, “ Hist. Eccl.” iii. 18. 
+ Jaffé, “ Monumenta Alcuiniana,” p. 370. 
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In correspondence with such peaceful progress, the founder and 
first protector of the church of Canterbury is inscribed in its 
calendars asa holy confessor. In the north of England the kingly 
promoters of Christianity were martyrs. St. Edwin fell in battle 
with the united forces of Penda of Mercia and Cadwallon the 
Briton, and in his fall was involved the temporary ruin of the 
missions among the English of Deira which were ravaged by the 
Christian Briton with a hatred and ferocity more merciless than 
that of his Pagan ally. Nine years later St. Oswald, whose 
cultus was specially cherished by the immediately succeeding 
generations, met his death in resisting the onslaught of the 
same Mercian hosts. St. Oswin, who seems to have been the 
first of his nation to show a pattern of all the more gentle Christian 
virtues, towhich he united the most attractivenatural endowments, 
was a victim of his kinsman Oswy’s ambition.* To St. Oswald 
belongs the glory of revivifying the missions of St. Pauliaus in 
Deira and of bringing the first preachers into the country beyond 
the Tees. In his early years he had been in exile in North Britain 
and had received baptism from the Scottie (or Irish) monks who 
were carrying on in those regions the work begun by St. Columba. 
To these friends of his youth he naturally turned for the means of 
evangelizing his subjects. The first attempt had no success. The 
prelate sent from lona was a man rigorous and inflexible, who 
proposed to his hearers precepts more suitable for the ascetics from 
amongst whom he had come. The people turned a deaf ear to his 
preaching ; he lost hope, and returning to Iona with the report 
of his failure represented the English as a barbarous, stiffnecked 
and intractable race. Among the seniors who listened, anxious 
not to relinquish the work, yet discouraged by the missioner’s 
account, was one who observed: “It seems to me, my brother, 
that you have been over-rigid with these uninstructed hearers, and, 
contrary to apostolic practice, have not offered them first the milk 
of milder doctrine until little by little strengthened with the 
Divine word they became capable of receiving more perfect counsels 
and walking in the higher paths of virtue.” It was St. Aidan who 
thus spoke, and it was he who, specially endowed with the dis- 
cretion which is the mother of all virtue, was chosen, or rather 
by his own words had unwittingly designated himself, as the fittest 
to enter the mission field. In the event, by his tact and gentle 
management as well as by the exhibition of his humility and 





* Oswy is introduced by Wilson into the second edition of his “ English 
Martyrologe ” (1640) at Feb 15. He could not have found in Bede, or in 
Speed, whom he quotes, authority, for Speed does not mention the passage 
of W. Malm. (“de Pont.” p. 254, ed. Hamilton) which might support his 
cult. Of several English martyrologies examined, Oswy occurs in one 
only (MS, Reg. 2 A. xiii.) and, singularly enough, at Feb. 15. 
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single-mindedness, Aidan brought the English north of the 
Humber into the fold of Christ. 

St. Aidan of course followed the Scottic Easter; but it would 
be wholly erroneous to throw back to these earlier days the ideas 
and practice of a later time when the controversy had entered 
another stage ; or to view in the Roman missions of the south and 
the Scottic missions of the north, two hostile, or rival, “ com- 
munions.” St. Honorius of Canterbury, St. Felix of Dunwich, 
and their disciples held St. Aidan in deep veneration. At the 
baptism of Cynigils, king of Wessex, by the Italian St. Birinus, 
St. Oswald, wholly Scottic in practice, was his godfather. It 
was with St. Aidan’s encouragement that king Oswy sought in 
marriage Eanfled, St. Edwin’s daughter, who had been educated 
in Kent. If she brought with her a chaplain thence and observed 
Easter according to the Roman, whilst her husband followed the 
Scottic, computation, there is nothing ever so slightly to indicate 
that this was regarded on either side as a breach of “communion,” 
but only as a legitimate concession, on both sides, to the preju- 
dices of early associations and education. St. Aidan was revered 
in later times alike in Ireland, in Scotland, and especially in Eng- 
land; but the English calendars and martyrologies contain no 
mention of his successors, St. Finan and St. Colman,* under whom 
the paschal controversy grew to ahead, and, so far as England 
was concerned, was finally settled. It is to be observed that the 
difficulties which arose cannot be traced to the influence of the 
successors of St. Augustine, whose policy seems to have been 
uniformly pacific. A wrangling compatriot of St. Finan, named 
Ronan, full of zeal and indiscretion, attacked him on the score of 
his Easter observance with all the vehemence of an undisciplined 
nature, paying nc heed to his position and character, and only 
succeeded in embittering the aged bishop, troubling consciences 
and raising embarrassments for his successor St. Colman. 

These Northumbrian disputes, which culminated in the 
assembly at Whitby, and the retirement of Colman and the 
Scots, with some thirty of their English disciples, raged, it is 
true, round the time of Easter and the form of the tonsure. 
But their ultimate cause lies deeper than in any question of 
ecclesiastical observance, namely, in the revolt of the generation 
of Englishmen now growing to manhood against the “rusticity ” 
of their Scottic teachers—men without lands or possessions, or 
flocks or herds, men who led a life of poverty, who immediately 
distributed among the poor the gifts which they received from 
the rich, whose dwellings were humble, and whose little churches 





* They do not occur in the Durham calendars of which there are three 
at the British Museum. Are they in the Durham Martyrology (MS. B, iv 
24) in the Durham library? 
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were simple; who not merely loved solitude and silence, but 
seemed to hold in aversion intercourse with the great and 
powerful, or indeed with people of lower rank except in so far 
as was necessary in the exercise of their pastoral duty. They 
made their journeys on foot; their perpetual meditation was 
in the Holy Scriptures; their fasts were long and severe; often 
they kept nightly vigil even in the depth of winter by the sea- 
shore, or the river’s bank. Their virtues were indisputable, 
but even in their virtues there were qualities or appearances 
calculated as much to repel as to attract. The counter-move- 
ment must have dated from the lifetime of St. Aidan, when 
Wilfrid as a boy was sent by queen Eanfled to Lindisfarne. 
Wilfrid had probably learned from James, St. Paulinus’s deacon, 
who had never left York, or from Romanus, Eanfled’s chaplain, 
something of a more stately and cultured form of worship than 
that practised around him; and had compared with the wooden 
structures deemed sufficient by the Scottie clergy, the basilica 
of stone which Paulinus had been compelled to leave unfinished, 
and they had allowed to go to ruin.* At Lindisfarne Wilfrid 
already began to speak of a journey to Rome to see the splendours 
of which he had heard, and even in Lindisfarne the boy had found 
ready and sympathetic encouragement of his projects. By 
queen Eanfled’s instrumentality they were eventually realized, 
and a companion was secured of the same age, rank, and 
aspirations as himself. What wonder if their imagination was 
fired and that both Wilfrid and Benedict resolved to raise up 
in their own country something which should correspond to their 
newly found ideals of ecclesiastical order, greatness and magnifi- 
cence. There can be no doubt that they interpreted rightly 
enough the instincts and aspirations of their time and people. 
England was no longer a merely missionary country; the loose 
organization of the clergy from Iona was no longer fit to cope 
with the new circumstances; men were desiring and needing 
the cohesion afforded by a hierarchical system. The building-up 
and perfection of this spiritual edifice must be the work of 
more than one generation; but a short time was sufficient for 
the energy of Wilfrid to erect Ripon and peerless Hexham. As 
men contemplated this vast temple,{ built throughout of polished 





* The repair and completion of this basilica at York seems to have 
been St. Wilfrid’s first considerable essay in church building (see Eddius 
Steph. c.17.) The “whitewashing” within is apparently not a mere 
figure of speech. 

+ Beda, “ Hist. Eccl.,” v. 19: “fratres laudaverunt ejus propositum 
eumque id . . . perficere suadebant.” 

t See the description of St. Wilfrid’s Church at Hexham, embodied in 
Prior Richard’s History (ed. Raine, Surt. Soc. 44, pp. 11-14) ; and compare 
the Northumbrian annals at 788 in Sym. Dunelm. “Hist. Reg.” sed 
Hinde (Surt. Soc. 51, p. 29.) 
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stone, its high towers, within its lofty columns, its nume- 
rous galleries, aisles, and chapels, the profusion of sculpture and 
painting, the mass of colour skilfully blended and subdued, and 
the wealth of precious ornaments, they could not but be 
convinced of the majesty and greatness of their religion. To 
the end, and after all his consuming labours and tribulations, 
Hexham and Ripon which he had so gloriously raised were 
dear to Wilfrid as the very apple of his eye. In his last 
journey back from Rome to England, past seventy years of age, 
when on his deathbed, as it seemed, at Meaux, the consola- 
tion which came to him in his troubled dream was not 
the promise of recovery of his episcopal see or dignity, but 
of those “possessions” in which he had striven to figure 
before his ruder countrymen something of the beauty of 
the heavenly kingdom. Though his own life was for thirty 
years a perpetual series of journeyings, persecutions, and labours 
in exile, his new way carried all before it. Even of those whc 
did not share his tastes or hopes and still regarded their Scottic 
teachers with unabated affection and reverence, the greater 
number did not follow Colman but accommodated themselves to 
the changed circumstances. These were men formed in the 
school of Aidan and inheriting the incomparable simplicity and 
beauty of character of that gentle saint, his disciples most 
beloved, truly his joy and his crown: the humble St. Chad, 
St. Cedd his brother, St. Eata abbot of Melrose then bishop of 
Lindisfarne, most guileless and sweet-tempered of men, and St. 
Cuthbert’s master, Boisil, who undertaking the rudest penances 
knew of nothing but mildness for others. St. Cuthbert himself 
from all his characteristics may be justly reckoned among 
Aidan’s disciples. 

The hagiological records of the seventh century offer, besides 
the missionaries under the influence of Canterbury and Iona, athird 
group of saints ranking with the apostles of their country. The 
part taken by women in the propagation and establishment of 
Christianity in England is noteworthy. They were generall 
of noble or royal birth. Ethelburga, daughter of Ethelbert, of 
Kent, opened the way for the preaching of Christianity in 
Northumbria in the reign of her husband St. Edwin; after his 
death she returned to Kent, founded and entered the monastery 
of Liming, and thus gave her people and kindred an example of 
self-renunciation. St. Ermenilda and St. Dompneva (or Ermen- 
burga), of the same royal house, after their marriage with 
Wulphere and Merewald, sons of Penda, contributed to the 
spread of the faith in Mercia. Dompneva in her widowhood 
also retired to Kent, and following the example of her 
aunt St. Eanswith, who had established a religious house at 
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Folkestone, founded, along with her daughter St. Mildred, 
the monastery of Thanet. Of the four holy daughters of Anna 
king of East Anglia, St. Withburga founded Dereham. St. 
Etheldreda, the virgin queen of Egfrid of Northumbria, gathered 
within the walls of her monastery of Ely her sister St. Sexburga, 
her niece St. Ermenilda, and the daughter of this latter, St. 
Werburgh. Mildred’s sister, St. Milburga, founded at Wenlock 
in Shropshire a religious house which kept up a regular 
communication with the more Christian land of Kent. SS. 
Kyneburg and Kyneswith, sisters of Merewald and Wulfhere, 
and their kinswoman Tibba,* settled near Peterborough. 

The house of Northumbria, which gave three king-martyrs to 
the English church, shows three virgin saints, St. Oswald’s sister 
Ebba the elder of Coldingham, Elfleda of Whitby, daughter of 
St. Oswald’s brother Oswy, and best known of all, St. Hilda. 
Those who, like Ethelburga of East Anglia, Hereswith, Hilda’s 
sister, and Earcongota of Kent, crossed the seas to embrace a 
religious life at Chelles or Faremontier, helped to continue the 
relations of amity with the church of Gaul and the Frankish 
crown which had been so serviceable in the first days of St. 
Augustine’s mission, and were to be so powerful an aid in further- 
ing the efforts of Willibrord and Boniface to spread the gospel 
in Batavia and Germany. Though retiring from the world the 
influence of these holy women was felt both directly and indirectly. 
The intervention of Elfleda of Whitby may be traced in the eleva- 
tion of St. Cuthbert to the episcopate,t her declarations before the 
final synod in the case of St. Wilfrid, as to the last intentions of 
her brother king Aldfrid, were decisive. From the school attached 
by St. Hilda to her monastery of Whitby, proceeded Bosa of 
York, Aetla ordained for the see of Dorchester, St. John of 
Beverley, and his successor the younger Wilfrid of York,? 
Tathfrid designated for the see of Worcester, and Oftfor who 
actually succeeded to it. To the prudent counsel of this aged 





* They occur in the litany in the missal of Robert of Jumieges 
(Leofric’s Missal, ed. Warren, p. 281); St. Tibba is in the calendar, 29 
December (ibid. p. 280) ; their shrines seem to have been behind the high 
altar in Peterborough Abbey Church, disposed perhaps like the reli- 
quaries at St. Riquier or Laon; their altar wasonthesouth side of the choir : 
“quatuor cerei ex opposito feretrorum dictarum virginum super magnum 
altare ponentur,” “quatuor fratres . . . . cantent versum ante feretrum 
virginum ad magnum altare.” ‘ Altare dictarum virginum quod ex 

arte australi situatur.”—Peterb. Consuetudinary, 14th cent. MS., Lamb. 
98, 6 March. 

+ This may be gathered from the anonymous life, § 28; in Beda’s 
version, c. 24 (Opera Hist. Min. ed. Stevenson, pp. 95-8, 274). 

t He occurs in a Winchcombe Calendar at 29 April. 
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abbess the princes of her house had frequent recourse.* The 
indirect influence of these religious houses is not less marked. 
In the numerous visions t reported by Bede in connection with 
them, we may recognize how they helped to bring home the 
supernatural and eternal as an imminent reality, and to force 
on untutored minds the spiritual side of the Christian faith. 

In view of the repute of the schools of Canterbury it is 
singular that they should have directly produced nothing more 
in the way of written memorials than the legislative and dis- 
ciplinary enactments of St. Theodore. Their learning was 
perhaps in excess, and a hindrance, not a help, to pro- 
ductiveness. The works of St. Aldhelm so much admired in his 
day by his own countrymen, may be considered as an outcome of 
their teaching, and their literary tradition can be traced on 
to the early compositions of the schools of Heidenheim and 
Mentz.{ It is to the north that we must look for the first essays 
in English hagiography—the anonymous life of St. Cuthbert, 
the life of St. Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus, Felix’s life of St. 
Guthlac, and the anonymous life of St. Ceolfrid which goes 
under the name of “The History of the Abbats of Jarrow.” In 
each case the biographer’s hero presents a different type ; in St. 
Cuthbert, a life partly monastic, partly anchoritic, united with 
that of an active missionary but disengaged from the world and its 


affairs; in St. Wilfrid, a career full of activity, a mind open to every 
interest, seeking to make all things conduce to the Divine glory. 





* So with St. Lioba, the relative and confidant of St. Boniface, a 
century later. ‘ Pippinus rex Francorum et filii ejus Carolus et Carlo- 
mannus omni eam veneratione coluerunt, et prae caeteris maxime Carolus 
(the Great). . . . Amabant eam principes, suscipiebant proceres, epis- 
copi cum exsultatione amplectebantur. Et quia erat in scripturis erudi- 
tissima atque ir consilio provida verbum vitae cum ea conferebant, et 
instituta ecclesiastica saepe tractabant.”—Vita S. Liobae, in Mabillon, 
Acta, iii. 2, pp. 231-2, ed. Venet. 

+ Visions like that of Drythelm soon took a singular turn; they were 
made to serve political purposes. There seems to be a hint of such a 
thing already in Beda, v. 13; in the letter about the vision at Wenlock 
at the beginning of the correspondence of St. Boniface the idea is fairly 
started; it was developed and perfected abroad, under the Carolingian 
emperors, The vision of Wettin and the revelations under the name of 
Audradus are the best known examples ; but there is a whole series. 

t The influence of Aldhelm is manifest in the lives of St. Wunibald and 
St. Willibald by the nun of Heidenheim, doubtless a pupil of a nun from 
Wimborne where Aldhelm would be a model. The same characteristics 
(piling up of fine words, awkwardness, alliteration) may be observed, 
though they are less marked, in Willibald’s life of St. Boniface (Mentz 
schools). ‘here is no trace of them in Eigil’s life of St. Sturm of Fulda. 
In the difficulties between Fulda and Mentz one is involuntarily reminded 
of Wilfrid and the Scots; the English were now the “ rustica ;” but Lul 
was a man who could hold his own. 
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Driven from his own diocese, he could find in Mercia, in Kent, in 
Sussex, in Friesland, opportunities for extending the kingdom 
of God ; he was.ready to renounce all things, incur all enmities, 
enter into seemingly hopeless conflict, rather than assent to 
a betrayal of what he believed to be justice. The struggles 
of St. Guthlac were neither with kings nor prelates ; in his island 
solitude of Croyland, far from the abode of men, he wrestled 
with himself and with the powers of evil and darkness; his 
refreshment, refuge, and defence was in no earthly succour but in 
angelic ministry and communings. The life of St. Cuthbert bears 
all the marks of the “ rusticity ” of the Scottic school of Lindis- 
farne ; in substance it is a collection of memoirs rather than a 
life; the style is a mixture of simplicity and involution ; the 
writer everywhere betrays a scrupulous care to state nothing for 
which he cannot adduce trustworthy authority, and in his trans- 
parent sincerity and truthfulness he succeeds in giving, notwith- 
standing all drawbacks of form, a living picture of the saint, 
Eddius is not content merely to take this anonymous writer as a 
model, but goes so far as to appropriate his preface, and, 
maladroitly, apply to St. Wilfred the character, word for word, 
which the earlier writer had drawn of St. Cuthbert.* Eddius, 
however, soon strikes out his own line; he says very little about 
the most interesting portions of Wilfrid’s life but throws himself 
heartily into the details of the great process as to the see of 
York ; and here he seems to consider the textual copies of letters, 
state papers and conciliar decrees more proper for the justi- 
fication of his friend and master, than the scriptural parallels 
with which, in imitation of his model, he concludes the earlier 
chapters of his work. From Eddius it would be vain to expect 
moderation ; St. Balthild, who happens to come across his path 
untowardly, is a “most wicked Jezebel;” Colman and his 
friends are Quartodecimanian heretics, | 
In the life of St. Ceolfrid, the earliest historical production 
of St. Benedict’s schools—more justly Ceolfrid’s schools—of 
Jarrow and Wearmouth, we find the same ease and justness' of 
expression, the’same measured quiet judgment which mark St. 
Bede. Indeed, in this case, Bede’s later version of the life, of 
Ceolfrid cannot be said to be an improvement, like his life of St. 
Cuthbert, on the original. -Ceolfrid, by birth, connections, and 
sympathies, was at one with Wilfrid and Benedict, by the former 
of whom he was raised to the priesthood in the monastery of 
Ripon. He next proceeded to complete his studies at Canterbury ; 
on his journey back he turned aside to stay for a while with St. 





* Eddius picks up and adopts occasional traits in the same way : the 
biographer of St. Cuthbert speaks of his serenity, “nec... . tristia 
ora contraxit” (§ 29); Eddius follows suit for St. Wilfrid, “ tristia ora 
nunquam contraxit ” (c.3). 
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Botulph in East Anglia. Invited to cooperate in the foundation 
of the monastery of Wearmouth and the establishment of Jarrow, 
he joined Benedict, whose most faithful companion and friend 
he henceforth remained. The plans which they had matured in 
common he was enabled to complete and perfect by his own suc- 
cession to the abbacy of both houses on Benedict’s death in 690. 
The twenty-seven years of -his government showed how the 
administration of great possessions was not incompatible with 
monastic simplicity and quiet, and how the active pursuit of 
learning and science may be united with the exact observance of 
regular discipline. At length, worn and broken, he felt the neces- 
sity of transferring power to younger and stronger hands, and 
determined to end his days in Rome. It can be no other than an 
eye-witness, writing directly under the impression of passing 
events, who describes the secret preparation for this last pilgrim- 
age, the tears and prayers of the monks who fell at his feet, 
when on the point of departure he told them of his intention, 
beseeching him with tears to tarry for a while with them even if 
it were but for a day, the Mass at Wearmouth, when he gave to 
all Holy Communion for the last time, the kiss of peace, a leave- 
taking interrupted by grief on both sides. Then taking upa 
thurible he proceeded to the oratory of St. Lawrence, the brethren 
all following him and singing the psalm, Deus misereatur nobis 
et benedicat nos, with the antiphon, “The way of the just is 
made straight, and the path of the holy ones is prepared before 
them.” After offering incense they returned to the church ; 
Ceolfrid gave as his words of farewell an exhortation to charity 
and peace. As the long procession wound its way to the 
river’s bank, the antiphon and psalm were taken up again, but 
the chant was turned to a broken song of sorrow. Once more 
he gave the kiss of peace, said a prayer on the shore, then mount- 
ing the vessel, sat on the prow with the deacons by him holding 
aloft the cross. Surveying thus for the last time the great com- 
pany of his spiritual sons, whom he had guided and ruled so long, 
as the sound of mingled psalm and lament was wafted over the 
water the old man broke down in tears and sobs. “Have 
pity on them,” he repeated again and again; “‘O Lord Almighty, 
be Thou their protection. Full well I know them, and never 
have I found men of better will or more ready obedience. O, 
Christ, my God, be Thou their defence.” The long journey was 
more than the old man’s enfeebled frame could bear ; he died at 
Langres, from whence, before Alcuin’s time, his relics were 
carried back to Wearmouth.* 





*“ Cujus corpus erat post tempora multa repertum 
Integrum penitus, patriamque exinde reductum.” 
Alcuini, “ Versus de Sanctis Eboracensis Ecclesiz,” ]. 1298-9. 
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Within a century from the arrival of St. Augustine, the 
English church was already sending out missioners to preach the 
faith in the still heathen lands from which their forefathers had 
come. The movement is intimately connected with St. Wilfrid ; 
not only did he set an example by his early labours in Friesland, 
but the methods adopted by those who came after him show the 
influence of his genius and character. The solicitude with which 
the Scottie monks had shunned the court, and avoided intercourse 
with the great, though a proof of their disinterestedness, was 
calculated not infrequently to retard rather than promote their 
success. In this matter St. Wilfrid followed a directly contrary 
plan, he addressed himself to the prince, gained the countenance of 
theruler, and obtained thereby more ready hearing from the crowd. 
The history of his evangelistic labours in Sussex, as detailed by 
St. Bede, illustrates his practical turn of mind. Though close to 
Kent, nothing had yet been done for the conversion of the South 
Saxons. At Boseham, in the midst of woods, and not far from 
the sea, there was indeed a smali community of five or six 
Scottic monks leading a life of admirable poverty, but the people 
around showed no juclination to follow their example, or even to 
hear what they had to say. On Wilfrid’s arrival he found the country 
suffering from a great drought, and the inhabitants reduced to 
desperation by famine. The day of the first baptisms was marked 
by a heavy downfall of rain. St. Wilfrid did not let pass the 
opportunity for improving the favourable impression thus created 
in the minds of the people. Whilst they were suffering from 
famine their rivers and coast abounded with fish, which they did 
not know how to catch. He got for them, perhaps showed them 
how to make nets, and taught them how to fish. Whilst help- 
ing them thus to supply their temporal wants, he instructed the 
chiefs, whom he had baptized, how to give a practical example of 
charity, making them divide each catch into three parts, a third for 
the poor, a third for the fishermen, a third for their own use. 
Thus, too, in the length and breadth of the great possessions 
bestowed on him by king Edilwalch for the foundation of the 
monastery of Selsey, Wilfrid enforced the lessons he taught by 
associating them with sensible benefits; he freed his serfs as well 
as baptized them. 

When, after the first ineffectual efforts of Egbert and Victbert, 
St. Willibrord, who had been brought up from his tenderest 
youth to manhood in the monastery of Ripon, began his mission 
in Friesland, his first care, following his master’s line of policy, 
was to enter into close relations with Pippin of Heristal, then 
supreme in Austrasia and Neustria, and practically the master of 
Radbod, the Frisian duke. During the remaining forty years of 
his life, Willebrord remained on the same good terms with Pippin 
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and his son Charles Martel; and to this fact is due no small 
share of the permanence of his work on the lower Rhine and 
Batavia, where the cult of his companions, St. Wiro,* St. 
Plechelm, St. Adalbert, and St. Marchelm is an abiding 
memorial of these Northumbrian missions. A generation later 
St. Willehad, also a native of Northumbria, advanced through 
Friesland further to the north-east, and established the see 
of Bremen, long an outpost of Christianity. Here, during his 
short episcopate, he built a house of God of wonderful beauty, says 
St. Anskar, his successor. 

The great mission from the south of England, headed by St. 
Boniface, was marked from its very beginning by the sameintimate 
alliance with the secular power, which was used also as anefficient 
means for bringing about the reform of the Church of France. 
Whilst availing himself of every circumstance which could tend 
to promote his ends, few missionaries have been filled with such 
a consuming desire as St. Boniface that the word of God might 
“yun and be glorified.” His life was, as he was wont to call it, a 
long and unceasing “ pilgrimage.” Without rest or haste for forty 
years he was moving from place to place, now opening the way 
for his disciples, now settling new missions, now repairing losses 
caused by inroads of the heathen, now confirming and strengthen- 
ing those who had already embraced the faith, now cheering and 
encouraging the fainting hearts and drooping spirits of those 
companions and friends who, for love of him, and fired by a zeal 
which he knew how to infuse even into the absent, had come to 
encounter the difficulties and hardships of the mission life. 
Boniface’s was essentially a Wessex mission, from Somerset and 
Dorset and Devon. Its best known members, St. Willibald, St. 
Wunibald, St. Lioba, St. Tecla,t St. Walburga were connected 
with him by ties of blood; St. Lullus of Mentz, and St. Bur- 
chardus of Wiirzburg, seem both to have come from Malmes- 
bury; St. Wigbert of Fritzlar, probably from Glastonbury. 
Most of the nuns were from Wimborne, the foundation of king 
Ina’s sister St. Cuthburga, the sole member of the royal house of 
Wessex at this period who is found in the calendars. Interest 
at home in the work abroad was kept up by active and regular 
correspondence. Volunteers pressed forward in continual relays, 





* Alcuin settles the question of Wiro’s English origin : 
“ Ast alii atque alii praefata ex gente ministri, 
E quibus egregii Suidbert Viraque sacerdos.” 
“ De Sanct. Ebor. Eccl.” 1. 1071, 1073. 
+ Tecla was “consanguinea” of Lioba. ‘“ Vit. S. Liobae,” p. 230. 
t Mabillon’s conjecture; Jaffé, “ Mon. Mog.” p. 246, note 3, dissents ; 
H. Hahn, after some pages of interesting, if inconclusive, discussion 
(“‘ Borifaz und Lul,” p. 141-6), leaves the question as he found it, open still. 
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and Boniface was thus enabled to make good the gaps caused by 
death in his ranks, and to meet the calls of his ever-widening 
sphere of labour until a generation grew up in Germany able to 
supply a native clergy. 

Never had the Anglo-Saxon Church reached such a pitch of 
prosperity, never was it in higher repute abroad, than on the eve 
of its decadence. In the course of a single generation men had 
seen an English missioner, the aged Boniface, chosen to con-- 
secrate the transfer of the Frankish crown to a new dynasty ; an 
English scholar, Alcuin, preferred to be the trusted counsellor and 
minister, practically supreme, in a department in which Charles. 
the Great most interested and prided himself. Pilgrims of all 
classes visiting the holy city of Rome spread the fame of English 
piety, devotion, and open-handedness among the populations. 
through which they passed.* A zeal for religion had become 
the chief national characteristic. But coincidently with this 
advance in show of exterior greatness fatal abuses had grown 
up, whose beginnings had not escaped the keen eye of Bede, and 
whose development is shown in the letters of Alcuin. To enter 
the ranks of the clergy was the least troublesome and surest road 
to public esteem ; to found and enter a monastery was not merely 
a means of obtaining present relief from secular burdens, but 
also, through reserved rights of succession or patronage, a means. 
of securing in future a convenient décharge de famille.t It 
may be readily understood how in these circumstances ecclesias- 
tical discipline was undermined, monastic observance relaxed. The 
more ancient and considerable religious houses kept up doubtless 
in some degree their laudable traditions. ‘“ All that I saw when 
among you,’ writes Alcuin 1o the monks of Wearmouth, 
“‘ whether in your house or your mode of life, pleased me exceed-- 
ingly ; this is your praise among men that in your habit and 
discipline you keep in the ways your fathers established.”t But 
his repeated monitions sufficiently indicated the prevailing abuses 
—vanity in apparel, garments of silk and ornaments of gold, 
neglect of study, carelessness in the education of youth, frequent 
and sumptuous entertainments for visitors of rank, private 





* There was a reverse to the shield; see the strong expressions of St. 
Boniface in his letter to Archbishop Cuthbert, 

+ The monastery described in the Poem of Ethelwulf was of this kind,. 
but a favourable specimen. Eanmund, the founder, had been compelled 
by King Osred of Northumbria (705-16) to become a monk and he became 
one in earnest. 

t Jaffé’s “ Mon. Alcuin,” p. 843. In another place he writes of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow: “ Videte librorum thesauros, considerate ecclesiarum 
decorem, aedificiorum pulchritudinem. Quam beatus est homo qui de his 
pulcherrimis habitaculis ad coolestis regni gaudia transeat” (ibid. p. 199 ; 
ef. p. 374. Hexham). 
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junketings, “ which avoid as if the very pit of hell,” he says—in 
a word the luxury springing from superabounding wealth.* In 
this age, the second half of the eighth century, we must look for 
a continuation of the line of the saints to the anchorites Herefrid, 
Balthere of Tiningham, and Echa of Crayke, the solitary servants 
of God whose deaths are recorded in the Northumbrian annals, 
rather than to the communities of Jarrow or Hexham, Peter- 
borough or Canterbury. The destruction of Lindisfarne was the 
first sign of the coming change. In June 793 the Northmen 
bore down unawares on the defenceless island; they killed some 
of the monks outright, tortured others, and threw them into 
the sea, whilst others were reduced to slavery; the church and 
monastery were pillaged, the altars thrown down, the treasury 
rifled. ‘“ Never since the English race has dwelt in Britain,” 
writes Alcuin, “ has such dread fallen on the land. The church 
of St. Cuthbert is stained with the blood of its ministers, and 
lies despoiled ; the most venerable sanctuary of Britain is aban- 
doned to the ravages of pagans who have trodden under foot 
the bodies of the saints in the house of God. The wolves have 
laid waste the chosen vineyard, the heritage of the Lord is 
delivered over to a people who are not His.”{ Whilst these 
piratical invaders were thus infesting their borders, the English 
kingdoms were a prey to domestic dissensions. In Northumbria 
the old royal race had died out ; usurper succeeded usurper, men 
who had support or vigour enough to seize, but not enough to 
hold, the reins of power.t The death of the great Offa opened 
the way to the same scenes of violence in Mercia, which soon 
became involved with Wessex in a struggle for supremacy. The 
period of these disturbances is marked by a group of youthful 
king-martyrs, in regard to whom little of authentic detail has 
been preserved, though the perpetuity of their cult is certain. 
To all may be applied the words of the elegy on St. Edward the 
Martyr embodied in the contemporary chronicles a century later. 
“Men put them to death ; Godgloritied them. In life they were 
earthly kings, now they are heavenly saints. The earthly mur- 
derers would blot their memory out of the land ; but the Avenger 
above has spread it abroad in the heavens and on earth. Now 
may we understand that men’s wisdom and devices and counsels 
are like naught against God’s decree.” Of these king-martyrs, 





* Jaffé’s “ Mon. Alcuin,” pp. 191, 193, 198, 200, 367, 375 (there was 
evidently no sparingness in almsgiving), 840-2, 846; also pp. 616-7, 
Alcuin’s anxiety, amusing and significant, lest Archbishop Ethelard and 
his companions should shock Charles, and scandalize the Franks, by their 
fine clothes and free ways. 

t Ibid. p. 181; cf. Sym. Dun., ed. Hinde, p. 32. 

F Cf. ibid. p. 871, 373. 
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St. Ethelbert of East Anglia, slain by procurement of Offa, or 


his wife, has remained, notwithstanding the canonization of 
bishop Thomas of Cantilupe, the patron saint of Hereford.* 
St. Alkmund, king of Northumbria, who perished in the year 
800, was honoured at Derby. St. Kenelm, of Mercia, whose 
cult became widely diffused,t was the victim of a sister’s 
machinations; St. Wistan, the last offshoot of the same royal 
house, was honoured in the abbey of Repton, in Derbyshire, and, 
after the translation of his relics in the reign of Canute, at 
Evesham. 

Could any reliance be placed on the pseudo-Ingulph, or were 
it possible to disengage the elements of truth from the mass of 
legend or invention, many names possibly might be added to the 
list of those who met the martyr’s death in the Danish invasions 
of the second half of the ninth century. Authentic tradition is 
sparing. The name of St. Ebba, the younger, of Coldingham, is 
found in the calendars of Durham. ‘Thorney preserved the relics 
of St. Thancred. The cult of St. Edmund the King, one of the 
three “ incorrupt,” is too well known to be dwelt on.t His brother 
St. Edwold,§ like Torthred and Tova|| brother and sister of 
Thancred, escaped death, and spent the rest of his life at Cerne, 
in Dorsetshire. 

The next century, the age of the monastic revival, is essen- 
tially the era of the monastic saints. The movement centres 
round Winchester, which see was occupied in almost unbroken 
line by prelates whose names occur in the calendars of that 
church. In Winchester it has its immediate origin with St. 
Elphege the elder; and for its source we must go back to St. 
Swithin, “ the most meek bishop.”]_ Little is known of him, but 
in that little we can see a return to the simplicity of life in vogue 
in earlier and happier times; the chief feature of his character 
seems to have been humility, and aversion to a pomp which, as 





* St. Ethelbert mart. occurs also in the calendars of Llanthony and 
Winchcombe. 

t+ Of calendars which have fallen under the notice of the present writer, 
St. Kenelm occurs in those of Salisbury (early), Hereford, Canterbury 
Christchurch (not St. Augustine’s), Exeter, St. Albans, Winchester, 
Westminster (?), Tewkesbury, Wells, Ramsey, Evesham, Barking, Bath, 
and (of course) Winchcombe. 

ft “ Sanctus Edmundus . . .. quasi rex et princeps patriae compatriot- 
arum sanctorum primus.”—W. Malm., “ Gesta Pont.” ed. Ham. p. 153. 

§ In Sloane MS., 1772, pp. 15—18 are eight lessons “ in Natale Sancti 
Edwoldi ” (12th cent. or early 13th). 

|| St. Tova occurs in an early litany of St. Edmundsbury quoted in 
Rock’s “ Hierurgia,” first ed. p. 786 (not in the 15th cent. litany Harl. MS. 
5534); alsoin an Exeter litany of the 11th cent. (Harl. MS. 863, f. 111 a). 

*| “Dep. S. Swithuni mitissimi episcopi ” (a Winchester calendar 11th 
cent. in Hampson, “ Medii aevi Kal.” i. 428). 
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bishop of the capital city of Wessex, and the king’s trusted 
friend, it was not easy for him toavoid. This spirit was inherited 
and continued as a tradition by his successors. St. Frithstan is 
reported to have had a special love of poverty ;* St. Birnstan 
was noted for his care for the poor, whose wants he served with 
his own hands. St. Elphege the elder came probably from the 
west of England. It was at his earnest prayer that his young 
relative Dunstan embraced the monastic life; through his per- 
suasion Ethelwold joined Dunstan at Glastonbury; in Win- 
chester also, and therefore under the influence of Elphege, Oswald 
determined to renounce the world and retire to Fleury. We 
shall hardly be wrong, too, in tracing back to the counsels of 
Elphege the resolution of St. Odo, when appointed to the see of 
Canterbury, to assume the Benedictine habit. From Winchester 
proceeded in the same way the impulse for the renewal of 
the religious life for women. St. Edburga, daughter of king 
Edward the elder, gave in the Winchester house of Nunna- 
minster an example of self-abnegation and humbleness of spirit 
and kindliness of heart. St. Elfgiva, the widow of king Edmund, 
Edburga’s brother, in the year 940 became a nun at Shaftesbury, 
a woman always given to deeds of charity, and after her death 
famous for miracles.t| Romsey Abbey was one of the earliest 
foundations for women in Edgar’s days: its first abbesses, 
Merwinna and Ethelfleda, are inscribed in the martyrologies and 
invoked in the litanies of the English Church.t 

This is not the place to discuss the part taken by St. Dunstan 
in promoting the renewal and extension of monasticism, but it 
may be observed that the more the case is examined the truer will 
Adelard’s statement appear that under Dunstan’s influence the 
episcopate was entirely composed of monks. The traditional 
English view in later days, that he was an arrogant churchman, 
as cruel and stony-hearted as he was ambitious, against which 
Sir James Mackintosh first protested, has within the last few 
years been so completely discarded as to be forgotten, though it 
was little more than thirty years ago that, to the judgment of 
Hallam, he appeared an audacious and insolent monk, whose 





* “Pauperem vitam transegit” (Matth. Par. “Chron. Maj.” i. p. 449, and 
note 1). This may have come from a life now lost but extant in William 
of Malmesbury’s time (“ Gesta Pont.” p. 162). 

+ Ethelwerdi “ Chron.,” iv. 6. 

t St. Merwinna is at 10 Feb. in the Syon martyrology (Add. MS. 22285) 
St. Ethelfleda occurs in two litanies in Add. MS. 28188, an eleventh cent. 
pontifical and benedictional, the origin of which lies between Win- 
chester and Exeter (probably Exeter copying Winchester). Among the 
“nomina feminarum illustrium ” in the Newminster confraternity book 
(Stowe MS. 960, early 11th cent.) are “ Maerbynn abbatissa hrumesig 
coenobio,” and “ AeSelflaed abbatissa hrumesig coenobio” (p. 41). 
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behaviour was an intolerable outrage of spiritual tyranny. It is 
well to recall the fact to appreciate the change. The greatness 
of Dunstan’s character, his political insight, his pre-eminently 
statesmanlike capacities, even his moderation, are allowed and 
insisted on. But it may be questioned whether the views now 
in vogue do not leave out of sight the most marked feature 
of his character and habits of life. The institution of his 
religious cult’ immediately after his death, its almost universal 
diffusion throughout the country among his contemporaries, 
is a fact of the highest significance. It was neither the 
statesman, the prelate, the monk, the patriot—though he was all 
these—who was thus honoured and venerated, but the man in 
whom those who had conversed and acted with him, seen and 
known him, had recognized the features of unworldliness, humble- 
ness of heart, and love of God, which in their minds were 
associated with the idea of a saint. This note is distinctly 
perceptible in the account given by his anonymous biographer— 
the more so when we compare it with the busy benevolence, and 
the exterior religious preoccupations, set forth in the life of 
St. Ethelwold. Thrown more than any other in the midst of the 
world and its cares, Dunstan walked in a sense alone; he felt the 
responsibilities imposed on him both by his positition and his 
commanding character which necessarily made him a leader: 
others might rely upon him, he could lean on God alone. 
Recollection in God became thus the constant habit of his mind, 
so that when seemingly immersed in the tumult of secular affairs 
he could without break or effort pass on at once and enter face 
to face into the Divine Presence. 

Of the generation following, St. Aelfric, archbishop of Canter- 
bury,* was perhaps a disciple of St. Ethelwold; St. Wulfsige of 
Sherborne and St. Elphege the martyr were disciples of Dunstan. 
From the monastery of Glastonbury came also St. Sigfrid, the 
second apostle of the north, the leader in the last great mis- 
sionary effort of the Anglo-Saxon Church, on which, as closing 
worthily its record and the roll of the early English Saints, we 
may dwell somewhat more in detail.+ 





* At Canterbury Cathedral, St. Aelfric had a commemoration on the 
16 Nov., the feast of the ordination of St. Elphege, an in cappis, there 
—_e third grade, feast. He is also invoked in the Cathedral 

itanies. 

t As the story is complicated and obscure it may be proper in some 
measure to justify its presentation in the text. In Malmesbury’s “ Antiq. 
Glaston. Eccl.” is a list of bishops taken from that monastery “tempore 
Edgari regis,” in which is the entry “ Nonas Aprilis obiit Sigefridus 
Norwegensis Episcopus monachus Glastoniae: hic misit quatuor cappas, 
iicum leonibus, et i1 croceas” (Scr. xv. p. 325). This is evidently taken 
from the Glastonbury obit-book.—The only contemporary source for the 
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Among the marauding Vikings who infested the English coasts 
in the reign of Ethelred was Olaf Tryggvesson, a descendant, 
but exiled, of Harold Fairhair, founder of the Norwegian king- 
dom. In the year 994, in company with Sweyn, the dispos- 
sessed king of Denmark, he entered the Thames with some 
ninety vessels, and made an attempt on London, but met with a 
resistance from the townsmen, as stout as it was unexpected. 





Scandinavian mission is Adam of Bremen, whose main preoccupation 
is not the mission, but the jurisdiction of the Church of Bremen in the 
north. Theodoric the monk represents Norwegian tradition of the latter 
part of the twelfth century. The memorials, liturgical and historical, of 
the English apostles of Sweden are brought together in Fant, “Scr. rer. 
Suec.” i. 1, pp. 344-412; the earliest legend of St. Sigfrid dates from the 
beginning of the 13th century. The sagas are as late or later—Adam 
of Bremen knows the English bishop who came with Olaf Tryggvesson 
under the name of John : Theodoric and the sagas call him Sigward 
or John Sigward. According to these last Sigward passed on Olaf’s 
death into Sweden. St. Sigfrid’s legend makes Sigfrid come to Sweden, 
through Denmark, in the reign of King “ Mildred” (Ethelred). Of the 
identity of the Norwegian John, or John Sigward, with the Swedish 
St. Sigfrid there can be little doubt (see K. Maurer, “Die Bekehrung 
des Norwegischen Stammes,” i. 496—8; Keyser, “‘Den Norske Kirkes 
Historie,” i. 62, 71). More than this; Maurer argues (pp. 589-91) for 
two Sigfrids, an earlier, identical with Adam’s John, and a later men- 
tioned under the name of Sigfrid by Adam; Dehio (“Gesch. des 
Erzbistums Hamburg-Bremen,” i. Anm. pp. 26, 27) follows suit. It is 
argued that the Sigfrid (John) who came to Norway in 995 cannot be the 
Sigfrid of whom Adam says “ Duravit usque ad tempora nostra.” Now 
the only known dates in regard to Adam are that he became scholasticus 
of Bremen in 1069 and had written a good part of his history by 1075; 
his intimacy with King Sweyn of Denmark gives the impression that he 
was at this time a man of mature years (he certainly showed discretion), 
and may have been born in 1030 or even 1020. Had St. Sigfrid lived, 
say, to 1040, Adam’s expression would very well apply: and contem- 
poraries of Archbishop Polding will not think a missionary episcopate 
of forty-five years incredible. Again: Adam mentions Sigfrid as bishop 
“tertio loco” in Norway ; but in reading his history it is clear that he did 
not know (or care toknow) much about the English mission, and that his 
ideas of contemporaneousness and succession in this matter are ver 
vague; this chance expression is not a basis strong enough on whic 
to build up a new theory of two Sigfrids, both English, both bishops, both 
labouring in Norway and Sweden, one immediately after the other. To 
look at the question in another way, onthe assumptionthat the “ younger ” 
Sigfrid entered on the mission about 1026; the “duravit” of Adam of 
Bremen implies a long episcopate ; Malmesbury wrote the “ Antiq. Glast. 
Eccl.” 1130-40; it seems unlikely that the memory of a missionary 
bishop and benefactor, dying some 60 or 70 years before, would beso far 
forgotten in his monastery that Malmesbury could put him back into 
King Edgar’s days a hundred years earlier ; a confusion between Edgar 
and Ethelred was easy enough. There are many minor points and 
many difficulties which would invite discussion : but enough has pro- 
bably been said to justify the identification in the text of the Norwegian 
bishop from Glastonbury with the second apostle of the north. 
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Thus foiled, the allies ravaged the coast from Essex to Hamp- 
shire, where they were met by envoys from Ethelred, offering 
to buy them off, if they would desist from their plundering: an 
agreement was come to; Olaf was conducted to king Ethelred, 
who had gone to Andover, and there, by the hands of bishop 
Elphege, he received the sacrament of confirmation. As later 
events proved, Olaf was sincere. After wintering at Southamp- 
ton, he set sail next year for Norway, with the view of expelling 
Jarl Hakon, under first Danish, then Swedish, protection 
practically the ruler of the country. He took with him, besides 
priests, an English bishop, consecrated for this mission, known 
at Glastonbury from whence he came, and in Sweden where he 
died, as Sigfrid, in Norway as Sigward and John.* Olaf’s success 
over Hakon was immediate and complete : the country greeted him 
with joy, as a deliverer from a hated tyranny; Hakon was slain, 
and his sons retired for protection to Olaf, known as Skotkonung, 
king of Sweden. The five short years of Olaf Tryggvesson’s 
reign were devoted to the establishment and propagation of 
Christianity in his country. The ground had been already 
prepared. Hakon, son of Harold Fairhair, had been brought up 
in the court of king Athelstan, and when called thence, in 
937, to rescue his native land from the tyranny of his half- 
brother, Eric, he is said to have brought with him a bishop and 
priests from England, and to have retained, at least, some 
tincture of Christianity to his death. Later still, there is 
trace of an Irish Christian settlement at Selio, north of 
Bergen. Their settlements in England and Ireland had long 
brought the Norwegians into contact with Christian peoples. 
It needed but the man to bring about the triumph of the new 
faith. None was more capable of such a work, among such 
a people, as Olaf Tryggvesson; young, vigorous, brave, chival- 
rous, full of resource and resolution, bearing down all obstacles, 
ever successful in his undertakings, he united, in their eyes, 
all the qualities of a hero. After securing his recognition 
throughout the country, he christianized Viken in the south, 
the region round about the modern Christiania. In 997, he 
made an expedition along the coast, destroying the temples, and 
compelling -the inhabitants, after the methods of a Viking 
missionary, to adopt the new faith; meeting with a check in 
Nordland, in the extreme north, he returned to Viken for the 
winter. In 998, he started on another coasting expedition, 
establishing Christianity in the very heart of Norway, and 





* Double names are not uncommon. St. Elphege the martyr was 
called also Godwine. John itis true does not sound old Englis; but 
in the list of monks of Winchester Cathedral monastery (Stowe its: 960, 


p. 28) occurs a case somewhat similar—a monk called Wulfstan Jacob. 
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founding Nidaros (Drontheim), afterwards the metropolitan 
see. The year 999 was marked by another journey to Nord- 
land; the next year, Olaf Tryggvesson met his death, on his 
return from an expedition against the Wends of Pomerania, in 
the naval fight of Svolder (near the modern Stralsund), against 
the united forces of Olaf Skotionung of Sweden, and Sweyn, 
his former ally in England, now restored to the throne of 
Denmark, The sons of Jarl Hakon returned, and for the next 
fourteen years ruled Norway under the suzerainty of Denmark. 
On the defeat and death of his zealous protector, Sigfrid did 
not lose heart. He now devoted himself to opening a way for 
the faith in the kingdom of the most powerful of the victors, Olaf 
Skotkonung of Sweden.* This Olaf may have heard Christian 
teaching, perhaps have been predisposed in its favour, whilst in 
Denmark with his father, Eric the Victorious. The transfer of 
his residence into Gothia from Upsala in Upper Swedeland, 
the ancient capital of the Swedish kings, the meeting-place of 
the great yearly popular assembly, and with its famous temple 
the chief seat of the pagan worship, may perhaps be taken as 
showing some indisposition to the ancient religion. It was to 
West Gothia that Sigfrid turned, probably coming south by 
sea, passing through Sconia, the southernmost part of Sweden, 
but then belonging to Denmark, and so penetrating into the 
interior; at Wexid, in the midst of a fertile and populous 
country, he fixed his tent. Meeting with no opposition 
from the inhabitants, he and his companions raised a little 
wooden church; crowds soon flocked to him, attracted by the 
novel garb, especially the ecclesiastical vestments of the strangers. 
Sigfrid let curiosity do its work with the multitude; but in 
teaching he addressed himself particularly to the chiefs, the 
seniors and wise men—in a word, the twelve “law-men” of the 
district, the extent of whose influence with the people he doubt- 
less knew from experience at home.t These law-men were his 
first converts; he baptized them at a spring under the hill of 
Ostraby, close to Wexid, known to the year 1568 by the name of 
St. Sigtrid’s well. As being themselves but ill acquainted with 
the language of the country, the missionaries now used the 
services of these law-men for promoting Christianity among the 
people, and were guided mainly by their counsel.t Sigfrid’s 





* From this point, when Swedish ground is reached, the legend of St. 
Sigfrid fits well with authenticated facts, and with the probabilities of 
the case, and there seems no valid ground for doubting its substantial 
truth. 

+ See Green, “ Conquest of England,” pp. 122, 442, as to the law-men of 
the Five Boroughs, and at Chester. 

{De primis ex Anglia huc accitis apostolis observatio sat memo- 
rabilis,” i the editor in Fant, ii. 1, p. 356, note z. 

VOL. XIII.—nNo. I. [Third Ser 2€8. | L 
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next step, being assured of a favourable reception, was to address 
himself to the king, who was then in the northern parts of 
Gothia, at Husaby, on the southern shore of the Wener lake 
(just under the Kinnekull hill, near Lidképing). There is no 
means of fixing the exact dates, but it seems certain that the 
conversion of Olaf of Sweden must fall in the early years of the 
eleventh century, and soon followed the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries in the country. Nor does there seem to be any sign of 
persecution; the story told in the legend of the murder of 
Sigfrid’s three nephews indicates not that the new religion was 
opposed, but that, whilst the faith was accepted, the command- 
ments, or least the commandment, “ Thou shall not covet,” was 
found hard to practise. The sight of the priestly vestments, and 
precious altar vessels, was a temptation greater than some of the 
neophytes could withstand. St. Sigfrid’s success in Gothia was 
so complete that he felt encouraged to attempt to gain a footing 
in Upper Swedeland and the country round the Malar lake. 
This region was divided from Gothia by a thick forest; though 
less fertile, its people were hardy and vigorous, aceustomed to 
give the law to the lowlanders, and to regard them with some- 
thing like contempt. Here the missionary and his protector, 
the king, met with a check. These Swedes were proud of their 
old religion; and, whilst they were ready to agree that the 
king might without loss of their allegiance observe his new 
faith elsewhere, they would not suffer its introduction among 
themselves. Sigfrid now concentrated his efforts in Gothia. He 
must have been reinforced at an early date by fresh labourers 
from England ; Gotebald, whose chief activity lay in Sconia, is also 
said to have preached in Sweden. The English bishops, Bernard, 
Gerbrand, and Reginbert, placed by our king Canute in Sconia, 
Seland, and Funen, much to the displeasure of the Bremen curia, 
doubtless extended help to their countrymen further north. The 
martyrdom of another Englishman, Wolfred, about the year 
1029, marks a second and a fruitless attempt to preach the 
gospel in the heathen districts of Upper Swedeland, the last, it 
would seem, for the next thirty years. 

Whilst thus engaged, Sigfrid had not lost sight of his work 
in Norway. Under the rule of the sons of Jarl Hakon, it does 
not appear whether he took any part in directing the Norwegian 
mission ; but the faith had been too firmly established by their 
predecessor to be affected by their indifference to its interests. 
After the death of their suzerain Sweyn of Denmark in the 
year 1014, Norway chose as king another descendant of Harold 
Fairhair, another Olaf, the saint and martyr. Olaf’s reign on 
the one hand was a continual struggle with Canute, son of Sweyn, 
for his country’s independence; on the other, he pursued at 
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home, with singleness of aim, the policy of finally completing its 
christianization, an object accomplished somewhat in the 
fashion in which it had been so effectually began by his kins- 
man, Tryggvesson. In both endeavours he was successful, but 
at the cost of his life. Though details are wanting, Sigfrid is 
said to have aided him with his counsels, and we are told that he 
had with him many bishops and priests from England ; 
some of them, we can hardly doubt, were refugees who could not 
accommodate themselves in their own country to the rule of 
Canute the Dane, and were glad to retire to the protection of 
his rivalin Norway. Among these prelates was bishop Rodulph, 
a relative of St. Edward the Confessor. Rodulph, long after, at 
a great age, as his snow-white hair betokened, returned to 
England, and, by Edward’s influence, was elected, in 1050, 
abbot of Abingdon. On the murder of Olaf, in 1030, he was 
buried in the church of Drontheim, by a nephew of St. 
Sigfrid, Bishop Grimkel; by whom also a year later his relics 
were taken from the tomb, and raised for public veneration.* 
The same policy of obtaining bishops from England or France 
was pursued by St. Olaf’s son and successor, Magnus, and by his 
brother, Harold Hardrader (1047-66), who at the same time 
refused to receive Thoolf and Sigward, consecrated for the Nor- 
wegian mission by archbishop Adalbert of Bremen. Such 
jealousy is easily explained: behind the archbishop stood the 
Emperor, with his vague, but dangerous, claims to supremacy ; 
ecclesiastical dependence might in the future easily bring with 
it political complications. The Bremen party had to be content 
with seizing such of these stranger prelates as came within their 
rezch, and exacting from them a promise of fidelity to the 
metropolitan, as in the case of Asgoth and Bernard, consecrated 
at Rome by the Pope. Adam of Bremen has little that is 
good to say of this English clergy; but the character which 
he gives, in 1075, of the race which they had converted, and to 
which they had ministered for so long, may be allowed to speak on 
behalf of the pastors. He describes the descendants of the terrible 
sea-kings of old, as, in his day, a people peaceful, truth-loving, con- 
tent with, or even liberal in the midst of, their poverty, frugal, chaste 
beyond all other nations, holding the clergy in the highest venera- 
tion, hearing Mass every day, and making thereat a daily offering. 
The account given about the same time of king Olaf, son of Harold 





* Harl. MS. 2961, an Exeter book, saec. xi., probably of Leofric’s 
time (say 1060-70), contains (ff. 123-6) part of an office of St. Olave, 
doubtless the most ancient text extant, differing considerably from any of 
those printed by Storm (“Mon. Hist. Norwegiae,” pp. 229-70). It | not 
iegnclalily be the original office, sent to England by Bishop — . 

LZ 
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Hardrader, by the refugee, Turgot,* afterwards monk and prior 
of Durham, tallies with what is said by the Bremen historian ; 
Turgot describes Olaf as full of religion and piety, much given 
to reading the Scriptures, fond of learning; it was his wont to 
help the priest to put on his sacred vestments, and he frequently 
served Mass with great devotion. 

The year of St. Sigfrid’s death is unknown. The latest 
date at which he is mentioned is 1029, when he visited 
Bremen, to see the newly appointed archbishop Libentius, 
and report to him on his mission work—a_ characteristic 
trait, for he seems to have been of an amiable and 
conciliatory temper. He was then settled in Sweden, pro- 
bably at Wexid, the scene of his first mission work in that 
country, and the place of his death. In the reigns of Anund 
(1024-52) and Emund, sons of Oijaf Skotkonung, Christianity 
kept within its old borders of Gothia. There was the same indis- 
position in Sweden, as in Norway, to admit bishops of Bremen 
ordination, and for the same reasons. ‘The Swedish mission still 
continued therefore to be supplied chiefly from England ; of the 
bishops, Meinhard, Adalbert, and Osmund are mentioned. This 
last, greatly favoured by king Emund, was a relative of St. 
Sigfrid,t and educated in the schools of Bremen; he after- 
wards went for consecration to Rome, and acted in Sweden 
practically as metropolitan. At last he returned to England, and 
remained some time at the court of Edward the Confessor. He is 
described then as a man far advanced in years, and of a particularly 
dignitied demeanour. Charmed by the report which he heard of 
the monastery of Ely, he went there, was received into fraternity, 
and remained there till his death a few years after the Conquest. 

With King Emund ended the ancient royal race of Sweden, the 
Upsal kings. His successor was Stenkil, son of a jarl in West 
Gothia. Such an election shows that the preponderance had already 
passed from the northern to the southern, from the heathen to the 
Christian part of the country. The church of Bremen now at 
length obtained the desired entry into Sweden of bishops of its 





* Sym. Dum. ed. Hinde, p. 95. This account has been hardly dealt 
with by the critics. Why “legend” (1bid. pp. xxvii. lxi.)? It is easy to 
conceive many reasons why Symeon should not insert in his History of the 
Church of Durham the story which the Prior used to tell of his early 
adventures in the world—reasons which would not prevent Symeon by- 
and-by, long after Turgot’s death, from jotting it down “in the privacy 
of his cell” (p. xxxi.), as too good to be lost. 

+ Adam of Bremen says Sigfrid was Osmund’s uncle; Theodoric, that 
Grimkel was Sigfrid’s nephew. Others of these early Norwegian and 
Swedish bishops are represented as relatives. Probably it was much the 
same in the Scandinavian mission of the eleventh century as in the German 
of the eighth. 
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own ordination, Adalward and Egino, coupled with the expulsion 
or withdrawal of the obnoxious Osmund. Such a line of action 
was politic. Osmund stood alone; the archbishop of Bremen was 
a power,which it might be desirable for the founder of a new dynasty 
to conciliate, or dangerous to offend. But when the new prelates 
proposed to attack the still existing heathenism in its stronghold,. 
Stenkil interposed ; he had no intention of alienating any of his: 
own subjects. His death, after a short reign, in 1066, opened a 
long period of disorder and violence. Adalward and Egino went 
home.* In fact, the moment of the last conflict with heathenism 
was come. The new religion had already advanced as far as the 
southern shores of the Malar lake, though its hold in that part of 
the country was still precarious, Stenkil’s sons, Inge and Halstan, 
thought they need no longer pursue their father’s cautious course, 
but might press on the conversion of Swedeland itself Of the 
actual series of events in the next ten or twelve years, little is 
known. A resolute resistance was certainly offered. The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Eskill,t an English preacher, at Stregnaes, 
and of St. Botuid (a Swedish priest educated in England), 
near Stockholm, is at once evidence of the fury of the 
struggle, and a pledge of triumph. Inge and Halstan were 
driven from the throne, but emerging at length victorious fiom the 
long conflict, their first care after the pacification of the country 
was to send a bishop to Gregory VII.t to report the conversion 
of their people, and enter into direct communication with the 
centre of Christendom. 

The churches of Sweden honoured in the liturgy besides these 
three, St. Sigfrid, St. Eskill, and St. Botuid, a fourth apostle 
of the country. St. David, who evangelized Westmannia, was 
an English monk; fired with zeal, he came to meet a 
martyr’s death, but his quiet life in the observance of his holy 
rule, and peaceful death in the midst of his community, a martyr 





* “ Persecutiones metuentes,” says Adam of Bremen (iii. 52). 

+ As to St. Eskill see alsv Aelnoth’s “ Life of St. Canute” (written 
1110-30), in Langebek, iii. 330. In Fant, ii. 1, p. 390, a curious account of am 
ostentatious pilgrimage of William Molteck, an Englishman of Swedish 
descent, in 1568; the wells of SS. Sigtrid, Eskill, and David were there- 
upon destroyed as monuments of superstition. 

{ “ Episcopus vester,” says Gregory VII. in his reply (Jaffé, “ Mon. 
Greg.” p. 488). The position taken up by Archbishop Liemar in the 
quarrel between Henry 1V. and the Pope, makes it unlikely that he was 
of Bremen ordination. ‘“‘Unde remur” (to adopt the words of the ninth 
century Fontenelle chronicler) “aliquem venerabilem virum de gente 
Anglorum, qui maxime familiares, apostulicae sedis semper existunt.... 
tune temporis in Romana affuisse urbe.” ‘The metrical chronicle of the 
bishops ot Skara gives a succession of three Knglish bishops for the latter 
part of the century, Rodulward, Ricolphus, and Edward (“ Mon. Hist. Vet. 
Kecl. Sueo-Goth.,” ed. Benzelius, p. 73, and the notes coll. 221-3). 
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in desire, note the advent of less troubled and less heroic, but for 
the missioner perhaps hardly less trying, days.* 

The earliest biographies of saints written in England have been 
already mentioned. The lives of the missioners in Germany 
were written abroad; even Aleuin’s life of St. Willibrord is 
dedicated to a foreign prelate, Beornrad of Sens. At home, from 
the death of St. Bede, there is a complete break for more than 
two hundred years, if we except an Anglo-Saxon martyrology,t 
assigned by the editor to King Alfred’s days, containing amongst 
many others concise notices of some English saints. The first 
sign of a revival coincides with the beginnings of the Benedictine 
reform ; about the middle of the tenth century archbishop Odo 
translated to Canterbury relics of St. Wilfrid; at his request, the 
life by Eddius was put into verse by Fridegode, whether priest 
or monk does not appear, who is said to have been tutor to Odo’s 
nephew, St. Oswald. The sole interest of this versification lies 
in showing the character of the teaching when Oswald and 
Ethelwold and Dunstan were young. Pompous obscurity was 
the aim of the stylist. That a word was uncommon or derived 
from the Greek was enough to gain for it the preference; it is 
no wonder therefore that the manuscripts of Fridegode (and this 
holds good more or less of some of the works mentioned below) 
abound with interlinear glosses. 

In the next generation Abingdon and Winchester are the 
most productive schools ; Ramsey and Worcester, which may be 
grouped together as both under St. Oswald’s influence, hold a 
middle place. Glastonbury, Westminster, Canterbury, produced 
nothing. Dunstan, no less than Ethelwold, was zealous for the 
honour of the saints of his country, each in his own way. 
Ethelwold’s devotion to St. Swithin showed itself in the great 
minster he rebuilt at Winchester, its sumptuous fittings, the 
translation of the relics with its pomp and ceremony; Dunstan’s 
eyes would fill with tears, as he told his disciples the story of the 
martyrdom of St. Edmund, which he had heard in his youth 





* “ Pater David stirpe clarus, 
Vita justus, arte gnarus, 
Digna proles Angliae, 
Cur venistide remotis 
In indoctis Suevis Gothis 
Viam vite quaerere?” 
(9th Resp. at Matins of St. David’s office, Fant, ii. 1, p. 411). 

+ Edited by O. Cockayne, in “ The Shrine,” pp. 46-157. The English 
saints commemorated are: Ethelburga (of Barking), Etheldreda, Ethel- 
wald (of Lindisfarne), Aidan, Alban, Augustine, Benet Biscop, Chad, 
Cedd (of London) (26 Oct.), Coelfrid, Cuthbert, Eadbert (of Lindisfarne), 
Eastorwin, Guthlac, the two Hewalds, Higbald (14 Dec.), Hilda, John (of 
Beverley), Oswald, Pega (9 Jan.) and Wilfrid the elder. 
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from the lips of the saint’s armour-bearer on that fatal day. 
Dunstan would seem to have patronized foreign scholars; 
Abbo of Fleury’s legend of St. Edmund* was mainly based 
on information supplied by him; of the contemporary lives of 
Dunstan, one was written probably by a foreign priest, who had 
taken refuge in England, the other by a monk of St. Peter’s at 
Ghent. St. Ethelwold, it is conjectured, may himself have con- 
tinued at Winchester one of the Saxon chronicles. Two of 
his monks celebrated the miracles of St. Swithin, Lantfred in 
prose, Wolstan in verse; the latter wrote also, in the beginning 
of the eleventh century, a biography of Ethelwold, as Aelfric of 
Abingdon had done but a short time before. Lantfred is the 
most turgid of the Winchester school, holding fast to the tra- 
ditions of an earlier day; but it must be admitted that in his 
preliminary chapter, printed by Mr. T. Wright,t he is at his 
worst; some parts of the work, which abounds in dialogues, 
show that Lantfred could write in a straightforward way if he 
pleased. Wolstan shook himself free from earlier trammels, 
and if his style is (as Malmesbury says) but middling, it is at 
least clear—which is more than can always be said for Malmes- 
bury himself. Wolstan has certainly the merit of making his 
works interesting; he was an observer. Of much higher 
historical value is the life of St. Oswald by an anonymous 
monk of Ramsey, lately edited by Canon Raine; the style 
is said to be “ stiff,’ but it is intelligible, except on one or 
two occasions, when the author considered it prudent perhaps 
to hint at some recent events in phrases studiously vague. To 
the Ramsey school of this time may also be attributed (if we 
may judge by the style) the passion of SS. Ethelbert and Ethel- 
bricht prefixed by Symeon of Durham to his chronicle.t It 
would seem likely that the (inedited) life of St. Egwin would 
be written by a Worcester monk; whatever may be the case as 
to the authorship, we have here an illustration of the unsystematic 
way in which so much of the English hagiological literature has 
been dealt with by editors; the best material in print for the life 
of St. Egwin (the pedigree is intricate) is a thirteenth-century 
revision of a life written in the tweltth, differing considerably 





* In the Lambeth MS. 362, a marginal annotator has divided it into 
eight lessons, as though for liturgical use. 

+ “ Biogr. Brit. Lit. Anglo-Saxon Period,” p. 470 : the dedicatory epistle 
in “ Memorials of St. Dunstan,” 369-70. Lantfred’s work seems to have 
been written in 994 or 995: “ Ex quo die (the translation in 970) usque ad 
praesens tempus . . . . jam sole vicesimum quintum replicante annum ” 
(MS. Reg. 15, C. vii, f. 20 a). 

t Ed. Hinde, pp. 1-8; the first eighteen lines, and the last two, “cujus 


* gratia,” &c., seem Symeon’s own, and the end of the legend seems to ;be 


omitted by him.; 
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from the oldest life extant (that mentioned above) which itself pur- 
ports to give fragments of the saint’s autobiography. It must 
have been often a subject for regret with English scholars that, if 
penal laws there must be, they could not at least be suspended in 
favour of the Mabillons and the Papebrochs. But we may hope 
that in happier days the conductors of the “Analecta Bollandiana” 
will gather a harvest, though it may be a late one, from the 
English libraries, 

In many respects more interesting than these lives in a dead 
language are the old English versions—versions not intended for 
the reading of the few, but for the instruction of the many, not 
for the monk or the scholar in the library or cloister, but for the 
people assembled in church on feast days. Since Aelfric the 
homilist was his disciple, we may probably set down this populariz- 
ing of hagiology to the influence of St. Ethelwold. In the second 
series of homilies for the ecclesiastical year Aelfric has included 
one for the feast of St. Cuthbert ; in the series for saints’ days now 
in course of publication for the Karly English Text Society under 
the title of Aelfric’s “ Lives of Saints,” are homilies for the days of 
St. Alban, St. Etheldreda, St. Swithin, St. Oswald the Martyr, 
and St. Edmund, which, he says, were not kept by “ the vulyar,” 
but by the “ monks in their offices amongst themselves.”* It 
is not improbable that when once the fashion was introduced 
many churches would endeavour to get a homily of this kind for 
the feast of the patron saint. It may easily be understood how 
these narratives, for purely local use, would come to be forgotten 
and lost, and that few have been preserved ; but the Anglo-Saxon 
life of St. Neot ¢ is evidently, the fragment on St. Mildred{ is 
not impossibly, a survival of this lost literature. These saints’ 
day homilies are not addresses in which there is much of the 
preacher and little of the saint, but historical narratives, deserving 
to be called “ lives,” with an occasional reflection and a short 
exhortation. The prose and poetical versions of Felix’s life of 
St. Guthlac, made in the tenth or eleventh century, would seem 
to stand apart ; though it is possible that even these may have 
been intended for a practical purpose, and may be classed with 
homiletic compositions. 

Finally, another document must be noticed of considerable value 
to the hagiologist, the tractate on the burial-places of the English 
saints,§ to which is prefixed a special account of the saints of the 





* Aelfric’s ‘‘ Lives of Saints,” ed. Skeat, p. 3, 5. 

t In Gorham’s “Eynesbury,” vol. ii.; better, ed. Cockayne, with a 
translation, in “The Shrine,” pp. 12-22. 

¢ Ed. by Cockayne, “ Saxon Leechdoms,” iii. pp. 422-8. 

§ Printed by Hickes from CCCC. MS. 284 in “ Dissert. Epist.” pp. 
115-21 ; Challoner, “ Memorial,” pp. 181-8, has given an English transla- 
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Kentish royal family. In its present form it cannot go further 
back than 1013, the year of the translation of St. Florentius to 
Peterborough, though its first compilation may perhaps fall some- 
what earlier ; its origin may be at Winchester, or more probably 
Canterbury. The tractate is concise; but it may be taken as a 
survey of the chief English sanctuaries, or summary pilgrim’s 
guide. The list begins with the protomartyr St. Alban; then 
starting from the North passes, with some deviations, through the 
fen district, into East Anglia, on to Kent, and thence westward. 
North of the Humber three sanctuaries only are mentioned, 
Durham, Ripon and Beverley, and it is recalled that the arm of 
St. Oswald is at Bambrough.* The fen country was rich in relics, 
King Ethelred still remained at Bardney, Higbald in Lindsey, 
Wistan at Repton, Kyneswith and her companions at Peter- 
borough, Guthlacat Croyland, Eadburh (probably Guthlac’s friend 
the Abbess of Repton) at Southwell. Of late St. Neot had been 
brought from Cornwall to Eynesbury, and SS. Etheibert and Ethe!- 
bricht from East Anglia to Ramsey; St. Ethelwold had pro- 
vided well for his favourite solitude of Thorney ; whilst the relics 
of St. Withburga had been translated to Ely, where SS. Ethel- 
dreda, Sexburga and Ermenilda were already venerated. From 
Ely the pilgrim might pass to St. Edmund at Bedericsworth, 
thence by St. Osyth’s at Chich to Barking, with its shrine of St. 
Ethelburga and London with that of St. Erconwald. Kent was 
the special land of sanctuaries and saints. In Sussex, St. Lewina,t 





tion ; the Bollandists, Oct. viii, 100, have translated the Kentish piece, 
as they found it in Challoner, into Latin. The copies in Cotton. MSS. 
Vitellius D. xvii. and Galba 18. I. are now wholly destroyed by fire.— 
But in the Stowe MS. 960, pp. 58-67, is a text somewhat different from 
that of Hickes, written between 1020-30, agreeing in order with Cotton. 
MS. Vitellius A. ii., ff. 3-5, a Latin textin a twelfth-century hand, written 
at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and printed, but incorrectly, in Leland, 
“Collect.” iii., 80-82; see also iv. 409 (ed. 1774).—Hugo Candidus (in 
Sparke, “ Hist. Angl. scr. varii,” pp. 36-40) gives a later recension 
(extracts in Leland, “ Coll.” i. 10-11).—In Leland “ Coll.” iv. 408-9, part of 
yet another, seemingly west-country, recension.—The ‘‘Catalogus sanct- 
orum in Anglia pausantium,” in Lambeth MS. 99, ff. 187-194, is a late 
fourteenth cent. compilation, on a different plan, very incorrectly written, 
but containing some interesting particulars not elsewhere to be found.— 
As the burnt Cotton. MS. Vitellius D. xvii., in which the tractate was 
the last article, was a collection of Aelfric’s homilies on the saints, we 
are justified in concluding that he or his friends had to do with its 
compilation. It might well appear in an appendix to Aelfric’s “ Lives of 
Saints.” 

* Beda, “ H. E.” iii. 6. 

+ St. Lewina is not mentioned in the tractate; there are contemporary 
acts of her translation to Berg St. Winoc forty years later. The absence 
of mention of a sanctuary in this list is not therefore proof of non-exist- 
ence of relics and cult at the time of its compilation. 
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an obscure pilgrimage, might be visited at Lewes, and St. 
Cuthman at Steyning, on the road to Winchester, which, with its 
neighbourhood, came near to rival Kent. After Winchester, 
Wilton, Shaftesbury, Wimborne, and Middleton, with its relics 
obtained by King Athelstan from Brittany, might mark further 
stages westward. The journeys were now longer, to St. Sidwell 
at Exeter, St. Rumon at Tavistock, and St. Petrock at Bodmin. 
Returning northwards, after Glastonbury the sanctuaries follow 
in quick succession: Congresbury, Gloucester, which now kept 
the relics of St. Oswald the King, Winchcombe, Evesham, 
Malmesbury, Worcester, Hereford, Leominster, Wenlock, whence 
the pilgrim might turn aside to St. Chad and St. Cedd at Lich- 
field, and St. Edith at Pollesworth; completing the round the 
last stage was reached at St. Werburgh’s shrine at Chester. 
And here for the present we may end our survey. 
Epmunp Bishop. 





Art. VIII—THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION QUESTION 
IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


I, ENGLAND.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


c becomes daily more and more evident that those who have 

the interests of religion at heart must be up and stirring in 
the cause of Christian education. We could not, did we wish it, 
stop the educational movement; but we do not wish it. We 
are as earnestly impressed as our neighbours with its necessity. 
We know full well that for weal or for woe its progress is in- 
evitable, and it depends upon ourselves, upon our zeal, our self- 
sacrifice, our earnest and indefatigable labours, whether the 
advance shall be upon the lines of Christian faith and practice 
or turned into an opposite direction. Secularism is, amongst a 
large class of so-called Liberals, the prevailing fashion of the day. 
They are energetic and persevering, and have been enabled, 
through certain provisions uf the Act of 1870, to gain great 
advantages on the side of their party. It must be the work of 
Christian men to counteract their efforts. This may be done 
first by stirring up Christian zeal, by promoting the Christian 
life, and setting good example ; and, second, by carefully 
directing into Christian channels the fertilizing streams of 
education. In the children of the present day lies the hope of 
the church of the future, and we cannot fulfil our present 
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duties to God and to the church unless we do all that in us lies 
to promote the Christian education of the young. 

Every one who is not hopelessly behind his age is impressed 
with the importance of this question ; it is not of merely private 
significance ; ‘every parent and guardian who is alive to his duties 
must admit the necessity of securing the best education possible 
for those under his charge. But the State is also interested ; it 
sees the necessity of providing for its own welfare and safety by 
encouraging, and, where practicable, enforcing, the education of 
its citizens. In the family, in society, in civil life, in trade, and 
in warfare, the welfare of the community is bound up with the 
intelligence, industry, and aptitude of its subjects. This is now 
‘so fully realized that ignorance and neglect can no longer be 
tolerated. The race of the uneducated is fast passing away. 
Those who are in advanced life already perceive the difference, in 
@ comparatively short period in the life of a nation, which has 
been made even by the imperfect methods hitherto followed ; 
but the science of education is in process of constant improvement, 
and the result of all the thought and labour devoted to it by the 
most earnest and able men of the time will be to bring it to such 
perfection that its effects will be of the greatest importance. We 
must strive to prevent those effects from being pernicious. to the 
-eause of Christian truth. 

The advance of education need not disturb us if we do our 
best to keep up with it. Why should we fear? We have truth 
and justice on our side. Is God’s arm shortened? Is His love 
less? Is His providence no longer exerted in favour of His 
church and of her children? There are difficulties in the way ? 
Yes: “ But if ye have faith, but as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say to this mountain, Remove from hence hither, and it 
shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible to you.” God is 
not wating, nor can His Providence sleep: we must work 
“whilst it is yet day.” Our progress in the past has shown us 
what may be done even with our limited means. We may well 
take courage from the retrospect, and with the assurance of 
success, with the blessing of God, gird up our loins for continued 
effort and for further progress. 

State aid and State supervision in elementary education have 
already been recognized as a State necessity. Previously to the 
year 1870 this aid and supervision were, with whatever 
imperfections in the system, administered with equal justice and 
impartiality ; but, with the passing of the Act of that year, a new 
state of things was inaugurated, fraught with hardship and 
injustice to the supporters of all Voluntary Schools. The boasted 
principle of English legislation is the freedom and equality in 
the eyes of the law of all subjects of the State. All, according to 
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their several capacities, bear their portion of its burthens; all 
have a right to participate equally in its advantages, and even 
minorities have a right to representation and to equal justice. 
But the Voluntary Schools do not receive equal justice, and their 
representatious meet with little attention from head quarters. 
A rival system, started under false pretences, with hypocritical 
professions of liberality, aggressive and intolerant, and possessing 
practically unlimited command of the public purse, threatens and 
thirsts for their extinction. But they cannot be extinguished, 
unless it be through the supineness and neglect of their supporters. 
The interest and existence of all the Voluntary Schools, of 
whatever denomination, are inextricably bound up together. 
Catholic, Church of England, Wesleyan, &c., must stand or fall 
with one another. There can be no exceptional legislation. 
People are beginning to see this, and to sink their petty and 
sectarian jealousies, and we, Catholics, must, by wise, prudent, 
and charitable co-operation with our fellow-citizens of the various 
denominations, strive to strengthen our own position, and theirs 
at the same time. We must lay to heart the moral of the old 
fable of the bundle of sticks, and stick together, supporting one 
another, and counting all who are not against us as being with 
us. We do not stand alone in our grievances, nor in our 
contention for equal rights ; but even if we were alone, with all 
our weakness and poverty, the just and generous nation in which 
we dwell so freely and so happily will not allow us to be unfairly 
treated and oppressed, if we can only make it understand our 
case. We must, then, use our best endeavours to teach it to 
understand ; in justice to our country, as well as to ourselves, it 
is our duty to make known our wants. 

The religious instincts of the people have forced upon the 
School Boards, in nearly every instance, the recognition of the 
necessity of a religious education. These Boards, instituted to sup- 
plement the educational efforts of all classes and all creeds, and to 
supply deficiencies, are unable to give a religious education to 
the satisfaction of all. They endeavour to do so by watering down 
Christianity till it becomes colourless enough to take any after- 
tincture that. may be poured into the little vessels that have 
received it. But this process of watering down cannot satisfy 
the consciences of any who profess a definite form of Christianity ; 
much less can it be tolerated as applied to the Catholic faith. 
Catholic children can never be allowed to submit to such teach- 
ing ; neither can Church of England men, or Wesleyans, who 
are sincere and earnest in their religious convictions, submit to it 
any more than ourselves. If they have any real belief 
in the doctrines they profess, or loyalty and attachment to 
their religious organization, if they have any sense of self-help, 
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self-respect, or self-preservation they cannot permit their children 
to be educated in the ‘ Broad Christianity” of the Board 
Schools. If they do, the majority of the rising generation will 
be lost to them. This consideration shows how short-sighted is 
the policy of those who, for the sake of relief from an 
onerous burden, have been so weak-kneed as to hand over their 
schools to the Boards. Dr. Rigg, the respected and able repre- 
sentative of the Wesleyans, has all along been clear-sighted 
enough to perceive this, and has been constant and persistent in 
his warnings. Many of the bishops of the Church of England 
are also strong on the same side, and even those among them 
who, before the aggressive tendency of the School Boards was 
so fully manifested, were disposed to view without disfavour their 
schemes of religious instruction, now at length see their error, 
and are raising warning voices ; the more earnest members of the 
Church of England, who all along had their misgivings, are 
rapidly awakening to the full importance of the principle involved, 
and even the supporters of the “ British and Foreign Society” 
schools are becoming aware that there can be no true teaching 
even in their sense, of Scripture alone, where its dogmatic utter- 
ances are occulted or softened in order to avoid wounding the 
susceptibilities of Jews, Unitarians and Secularists. Catholics 
have never swerved from the line of duty on this point. No 
Catholic school has ever been, can, or will be handed over tu a 
School Board. Our poverty and weakness are well known, but 
there is no Catholic flock in existence which will ever allow its 
parochial school to pass out of its own hands. The Catholic 
clergy alone know the labour and privations endured by them- 
selves in the support of their schools, but there is not one who 
would for a moment entertain the idea of so cowardly and base a 
proceeding as that of giving up Catholic children to be sub- 
jected to such teaching. 

At all risks and at all sacrifices, our schools must be preserved 
in our own hands, and our children must be secured against 
proselytism, whether Sectarian or Secular. The English race, 
which makes such splendid efforts and sacrifices to promote mis- 
sionary work, is still a great enemy to ‘‘ proselytism.” Mr. 
Mundella and Mr. Forster, as also the late chairman of the London 
School Board, all declared, with the full concurrence of the 
majority of their auditors, in the House of Commons that they 
could be no parties to “ tke forcing of Protestant children into 
Roman Catholic schools,” even though protected by the con- 
science clause. Why were these Right Honourable and Honour- 
able gentlemen so determined on this point? Why is there so 
great an antipathy on the part of a majority of Protestant 
parents to allow their children to attend Catholic schvols? ‘The 
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plain reason is, and there is no use in blinking it, that they dis- 
trust the teachers, and dislike the whole tone, and moral and re- 
ligious atmosphere. So well'is this known that it was quite safe 
to make the declaration cited above, with the certainty that it 
would be approved by their hearers ; yet our scruples are derided 
or disregarded, and we are thought to be very unreasonable in 
making any objection to the forcing of our children into Board 
Schools! Nonconformists and Secularists receive, on the con- 
trary, every consideration, for it is a well-known practice of the 
Education Department that when Catholic or Church of England 
schools only are found in a district where there is an appreciable 
number of Nonconformists, although there may be in the existing 
schools places sufficient for the accommodation of their children, 
they are not to be considered “ suitable,” and a Board or a Non- 
conformist School proposed to be erected in such a locality would 
not be considered “unnecessary.” Now, the conscientious 
objection of Catholics to the Broad Christianity of the Board 
Schools is much stronger than that of Nonconformists or Secu- 
larists to Catholic schools. If,therefore, the consciences of Noncon- 
formists are to be so consulted, it is only just that the consciences 
of Catholics should be similarly protected from outrage. Yet 
cases are of annual occurrence in which the grant to new Catholic 
schools is refused on the ground that there is already sufficient 
accommodation in existing schools, and that the proposed Catholic 
school is therefore “‘ unnecessary.” This course of proceeding is 
manifestly unjust, and we can never cease our efforts until the 
redress of this grievance is obtained. 

It appears most strange to us that the Education Depart- 
ment, which is so considerate to the consciences of Noncon- 
formists and Secularists, should be so slow to perceive the equal 
claim of Catholics for such aid as will protect their children 
from the necessity of frequenting schools which violate their 
parents’ conscience. All parents have an equal and inherent 
right to educate their children under those religious influences 
which their conscience lays down as true and necessary. This 
right is practically violated wherever the State refuses to give 
to a Catholic school aid on the same conditions, and equal to 
that which is given to the Board or any other school. 

But the injustice and hardship of the present system do not 
end here. Whilst the religious bodies are prevented in School 
Board districts, by the withholding of the annual grant, from 
building at their own cost, schools for themselves, they are com- 
pelled, in their character of ratepayers, to contribute to the 
erection of Board Schools, on which the outlay is often most 
extravagant. This outlay is frequently incurred not only to 
supply existing wants, but very often for the purpose of blocking 
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out the possibility of erecting future denominational schools, by 
preoccupying the ground. 

One of the many false pretences under which the Act of 1870 
was passed was, that the educational efforts of the sepporters of 
Voluntary Schools having failed to provide for the wants of the 
poorer classes it was necessary to supply deficiencies by 
“supplementing those efforts.” It was professedly in the 
interest of the poor that the Act was passed—for the benefit 
of those who could not afford to pay for their children’s 
instruction without State aid. To such a scheme, fairly and 
justly applied, there could be no possible objection; but this 
primary intention has been shamefully ignored. The poorer 
children have in many cases been left to be dealt with by the 
charity of the religious bodies, whilst the School Boards have 
adopted an ambitious programme, enabling them to compete 
with the higher and privately conducted schools. These the 
School Boards can ruin, because they are enabled, out of the funds. 
which should go to the education of the poor, viz., the rates, 
to undersell their rivals. In some instances the powers contained 
in the Act of 1870 are stretched so as to make it possible to 
draw from the surrounding country, outside the School Board 
district, the children of parents well able to pay for their school- 
ing at adequate rates; these take railway contract tickets for 
their children, who get their midday meal in the towns, and 
often by means of an expensive apparatus provided in the schools 
themselves ; by these means they secure a superior education at 
the cost of a few pence per week, so that it is for them a 
paying speculation. This is rendered possible by means of the 
ratepayers’ money, which, having been thus spent, the School 
Boards must then have recourse to the public purse again, to 
supply additional schools for the poorer children, who should have 
been the first considered. If they had been so considered, the 
schools in question would have been ‘‘ unnecessary.” , 

The “ central school” in Manchester is a case in point. In this. 
school it has been shown that nearly 40 per cent. of the 
children come from places outside the School Board district, 
whilst the Board finds itself, after having found accommodation 
for these outsiders by building at the rate of £30 per head, com- 
pelled again to supply a lower class of schools for the use of the 
poorer children resident in the immediate locality, for whom, 
at the very time they were building for higher-class children, 
there was not sufficient accommodation available. Struggling 
shopkeepers and other ratepayers of small means are thus 
plundered in order to pay for the erection of an expensive 
middle-class school, and when this has been done, are then 
compelled to pay also for schools for the really indigent, in 
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whose interest the Act was passed! No denominational schools 
may then be commenced in that neighbourhood, because 
the Department would rule them to be “ unnecessary.” There 
are other objectionable features in these proceedings which 
go to intensify the wrong, but without further specification, 
quite enough has been eaid to show the extravagance, injustice 
and tyranny of the system. Those who are interested in the 
maintenance of the Voluntary Schools have frequently pointed 
out and complained of the favouritism shown to the School Boards 
by the Education Department; but it unfortunately appears 
to be the policy deliberately adopted under the present régime 
to support their aggressive tendencies wherever practicable, 
and the only resource left is in combination and agitation. The 
supporters of Voluntary Schools are quite able to vindicate their 
own rights if they will assert them, and in this country the 
only way to secure the redress of grievances is to make them 
known, and then persistently to urge the claim for justice. 

It is assumed that the quality of the teaching in the Board 
Schools is superior to that of Voluntary Schools, and this is 
supposed to be proved by the larger number of “ passes” on 
examination. But there are certain conditiuns of the contest 
which place in a more favourable light the results achieved by 
the Voluntary Schools when compared with their rivals. Man 
of the former are small country schools. It is admitted that 
small schools are more expensive and less easily worked than 
large ones, whilst the Board Schools are mostly large and attended 
by town children. ‘These are naturally sharper-witted, and 
more readily take instruction than country children; besides 
that many of the latter must necessarily, owing to distance 
and other adverse circumstances, be less regular in their attendance. 
Another circumstance having an adverse influence on the Voluntary 
Schools is that they contain a larger proportion of the children 
of the very poor, whose homes and habits are unfavourable to 
educational progress. A single fact in illustration of this which 
has special reference to Catholic schools is that whilst the Board 
Schools contain only 4°07 of free scholars, in the Catholic schools 


no less than 12°33 per cent., in consequence of the poverty of 


their parents, pay no fees whatever. Notwithstanding these 
adverse influences, combined with the limited resources from 
which our means of support are drawn, we find that at an 
expenditure of £1 10s. 9d. per head in Catholic schools, they have 
“passed” an average of 66°01 per cent., whilst the School Boards, 
at an expenditure of £3 5s. 54d. per head, have only suc- 
ceeded in passing, throughout the whole of the country, 69°63 per 
cent. (See pp. 90, 91, 215, of Educational Report for 1884.) 
With equal pecuniary resources, the poor, ill-clad, ill-fed 
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children who attend the Catholic schools would, under the care 
of their zealous pastors and teachers, beat all the Board Schools 
in the kingdom, notwithstanding the better circumstances of the 
parents and the advantages afforded by the superior homes of 
the well-to-do class attending those schools. 

But the plea of greater economy with equal efficiency is not 
the only claim which the Voluntary Schools possess for considera- 
tion. ‘They were for more than half a century before Board 
Schools were known, engaged in the efficient discharge of the 
duty of providing for the education of the poor; they were in 
possession of the ground; they were called into existence by the 
charity and zeal of their managers and supporters ; their charges 
were generously and cheerfully borne by the religious bodies, at 
a time when Nonconformist and Secularist efforts in the cause of 
elementary education were, with the exception of carping and 
eavil, nil. These schools began to be recognized and parsimoni- 
ously assisted by the State in the years between 1832 and 1847: 
at the latter period they began to be more efficiently aided, and up 
to the year 1870, when the Education Act was passed, they 
performed practically the whole of the work of elementary educa- 
tion throughout the country. In that year the State favour, 
under the hypocritical pretence of supplementing their efforts, 
was unjustly transferred from them to the Board Schools, 

The supporters of Voluntary Schools are reproached with greedi- 
ness, because they ask for increased support to enable them to com- 
pete with their unfairly favoured rivals. But in this case, as in all 
others where work has to be done by temporal efforts, money means 
power, it means better teachers, more of them, better apparatus, 
better buildings. Free the Voluntary Schools from unjust com- 
petition, give them larger grants, which will enable them to 
secure a sufficient staff and apparatus, and it will soon be seen how 
groundless are the praises which are heaped upon a system that 
obtains its successes only by means of lavish expenditure and 
State favour. That this is true is proved by a statement made 
in the month of November, by the chairman of the Preston 
School Attendance Committee. In this town there is a large 
Catholic population. There being no School Board, all the schools 
are Voluntary, and the results of their teaching are far ahead, 
both in economy and efficiency, of the average of all the School 
Boards in the kingdom, which only earned 16s, 6d. per head on 
examination,whilst the Preston Voluntary Schools earned 17s. 8d. 

But the Catholic schools are not the only sufferers from a 
system which, as shown by the statements made above, presses 
with peculiar hardship and injustice upon them. The hardship 
and injustice bear heavily upon all denominational schools alike, 
whether of Church of England, Wesleyan, or other religious 
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bodies. The ratepayers also suffer. Many of the ratepayers, 
whilst contributing their share of the school rates in their dis- 
tricts, are also subscribers to the Voluntary Schools belonging to 
their own religious body. They are thus twice taxed; but in 
addition to this, by a refinement of injury and insult these Volun- 
tary Schools, supported by the reduplicated taxation of their 
subscribers, are themselves compelled to pay a portion of the 
school rate ; so that the conscientious ratepayer may be said to be 
thrice taxed on this score : first, he pays his school rate, second, he 
subscribes to his denominational school, and third, a portion of 
that subscription is again demanded for the support of the Board 
School. If he were only a Secularist he would get off with one 
payment, and that a comparatively small one, but as he is a 
Christian, with a definite religious creed, he must pay three times. 

The tables given below have reference, the first to the cost per 
head in the different classes of schools, the second to the public 
aid per head given out of rates and taxes to these several schools, 
and the third shows the comparative income and expenditure of 
all the elementary schools, Board and Voluntary. 


I, 


Board Schools, Educational cost per child (see Report, pp. 90, 91). 


Church of England Schools ” ” ” 
Wesleyan Schools ”9 ” ” 
Catholic Schools ” ” ” 


But the public aid per child, given out of the rates and taxes, 
to which all alike contribute, is as follows :— 


iI. 





Rates. 





£6 ¢@ s. d, 
School Boards ‘ . ‘ i Sa 2 16 6 
Church of England Schools. . Nil. 15 10 
Wesleyan Schools: . ‘ , ‘ Nil. 16 sf 
Catholic Schools. ‘ ‘ : Nil. 15 8 




















But in addition to that expenditure upon maintenance which 
covers the annual educational cost per child in the Voluntary 
Schools, there are in the case of the Board Schools many expenses 
inevitably incurred in the working of a great public system, but 
still further aggravated by its extravagant and ambitious working, 
as the following table shows :— 
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II. 

VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS (Enetanp anp WALEs).—a YEAR’S 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.—2,098,310 Scholars in Average 
Attendance.—[Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, 1883-84, pp. 204-6.] 
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Teachers’ Salaries. 2,879,947 8 1= 1 
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Books and Appa- 





£3,685,121 9 5=115 1t 





BOARD SCHOOLS (Enexanp anp WaLES).—A YEAR'S INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE.—1,028,904 Scholars in Average Attend- 
ance.—[Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 


1883-84, pp. 90-91.] 
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Government Grant i 10 
162 19 
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Endowment 3,778 101 
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* Paid in the Educa- 
tional Year ending 
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£3,414,416 9 8=3 6 4} 
secsssessoeeee 1,086,643 18 8 


Total for the year £4,451,060 2 11 
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(a) ADMINISTRATION : 


£ s.d. £8. d. 
21,348 210=0 0 43 


193,900 17 3=0 3 9 
74,816 10 0=0 1 5} 


(5) MarnTENANCE: 


Maintenance of 
Public Elemen- 
tary (School 

Board) Schools . 2,311,075 1710 =2 411 

(This item is main! ly 
Teachers’ Sala- 
ries, Fuel, Light, 
and Books, but 
the details are 
not now published 
in the Official 


R 
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Industrial Schools 
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Election Expenses 
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(c) Capitan 
CHARGES : 

1, Purchase of 

Land and Erec- 

tion of Buildings 

or ‘Aihecailons 1,114,612 18 11 
2. Furnishing 

School Buildings 48,639 16 10 


Total for the year £4,530,241 13 9 
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The above tables, though they show in the clearest light 
the extravagant scale of expenditure upon which the Board 
Schools are conducted, do not by any means tell all the story. 
In page xxix. of the Report of the Education Department for 
this year, it is shown that, of the current income of Board 
schools for 1882-8, 34°5 per cent. is paid by the Government 
grant, on the same terms asin Voluntary Schools, but 58-9 per 
cent. comes from rates. The managers of Voluntary Schools 
cannot, in the nature of things, pay such salaries as will 
enable them to compete with rivals who can afford to pay any 
price for the highly skilled labour necessary to enable them to 
“ rig” the market. The teachers also of Voluntary Schools suffer a 
pecuniary injustice, a robbery, through the partiality shown 
towards the favoured ones, who have no other claim to higher pay- 
ment and greater distinction than the fact that they have no 
particular religious principles to consult in their choice of employ- 
ment. It is impossible within the limits of this paper to enter fully 
into details, but another salient point may be selected by way of 
further illustration. The accommodation provided in the Voluntary 
Schools and approved of by the Government was furnished at the 
rate of £5 7s. 7d. per head, which was mainly supplied by the 
subscribers, but that in the Board Schools cost at the rate of 
£12 3s. ld. per head. The reason for the difference is, that the 
School Boards were spending the ratepayers’ money—the pro- 
moters of Voluntary Schools were spending their own. When the 
Government were making building grants, which they have now 
ceased to do, they succeeded in obtaining, in return for grants 
to the amount of £1,767,035, places for 1,233,000 children ; but 
the School Boards, after spending of public money £14,721,650 
in eleven years, secured accommodation for only 1,298,746 
scholars. 

The Board Schools are thus, as we have seen, supported and 
subsidized on the most extravagant scale, whilst the Volun- 
tary Schools are treated with a parsimony as ungrateful as it is 
unjust ; ungrateful, because the whole of the educational work 
done in the country was done by the religious bodies exclusively 
up to the year 1870, and it originated entirely in their zeal and 
self-sacrifice; unjust, because all who pay their share of the 
public rates and taxes have a right to an equal share of benefit 
from them, according to their needs. 

There is one signal instance of the parsimony exhibited in the 
ease of the Voluntary Schools which is so shabby and so galling 
as to rouse the most intense indignation wherever it occurs. By 
an ingenious application of ‘the screw” to the pockets of the 
supporters, if their contributions, along with the school pence and 
other sources of income should fail to raise an amount equal to 
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the grant earned by examination, no matter how poor the 
children or the neighbourhood may be, no matter how excellent 
the work, no matter how great the hardship, discouragement, 
and actual loss, the Government will not pay one penny beyond 
the limit of 17s. 6d. per head, more than is met by an equal con- 
tribution from other sources which, in the case of poor schools, 
do not exist. In the Board Schools all deficiencies are at once 
supplied by a call upon the ratepayers, so that there can be no loss 
tothe managers. Last year a Catholic school in Manchester was 
defrauded of £50 of hard-earned money by this shabby process. 
The managers, though the school got the mark of “ excellent ” 
in every department, were fined £50 because it was in a poor 
neighbourhood, attended by the poorest children, and was con- 
ducted by managers who, although they were themselves poor, 
had not hesitated to secure the services of the best of teachers at 
high rates of payment. 

The whole system of public elementary education, as adminis- 
tered under the Acts of 1870 and 1876, is full of shabbinesses. 
Here is another, of daily occurrence: a poor man wishes to send 
his child to a school in which he knows that its religion will be 
safe ; he sends it to the Catholic school perhaps, but he is unable 
to pay the school fee; there is a provision in the Act that it is 
the duty of the Guardians of the Poor to pay it (provided it does 
not exceed 3d. per week), if the Guardians are satisfied of the 
parent’s inability; but the parent must appear before the 
Guardians, often at great inconvenience, and at the loss of a 
day’s wages. He is dragged before them like a pauper—in many 
instances treated like a pauper—and very frequently does not 
succeed after all. The parent on the contrary, who sends his 
child to a Board School is subjected to no such indignity ; the 
Board has the power of remitting the fee, which it generally 
does with great liberality, and then it is recouped out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers, whilst the Voluntary School must 
often lose the fee or refuse to admit the child; and this after 
the school itself having been compelled to contribute towards 
the support of its rival by paying the school rate of the district ! 

Surely enough has been said to rouse the friends of the Volun- 
tary Schools to immediate and persevering efforts. The religious 
bodies, each acting for themselves, but in unison, are numerous 
enough and powerful enough to enforce compliance with their 
demands. Those demands are reasonable and just. We Catholics, 
at least, are bound to take our share in the agitation. We have 
waited long enough, and too long. The “ Catholic Poor School 
Committee” and the “ Catholic Union of Great Britain ” are the 
main central organs of Catholic opinion. It should be their work 
to instruct, to excite, and to direct in the agitation of this question 
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of questions. Their Lordships the Bishops, by the resolutions 
adopted at their last meeting in Low week, have already signified 
their sense of its importance, and ata signal from headquarters the 
whole of our population would be aroused. Our demands have no 
party significance. It so happens, indeed, that the party at present 
in power has ostentatiously lent its support to the School Board 
system ; but even the present Government would be compelled to 
obey the wishes of the people if expressed through their represen- 
tatives in Parliament. The Catholic vote is very important in 
several of our large towns ; throughout the country it exercises 
considerable influence, and will be found worthy of the respectful 
consideration of candidates. It should be the aim of every 
Catholic elector to secure the insertion of his own name, with the 
names of any others whom he may be able to influence, on the 
list of voters. The Voluntary School Association, several 
branches of which have been established in the Catholic dioceses, 
furnishes an example of organization such as might be adopted 
with great advantage, and a prominent feature in its action 
should be to direct and assist in the work of registration, so as to 
produce the greatest possible effect in the event of a Parliamentary 
election. Candidates for seats in Parliament should be made to 
understand that support will only be given to such as will pledge 
themselves to endeavour by their votes and influence to secure 
justice, 

The chief points to be pressed with a view to immediate relief 
may be thus summarized :— 

1. To obtain an increase of the grant on average attendance. 

2. An abrogation of the present 17s. 6d. limit on the grant. 

8. Obligation of the Local Educational Authority to pay the 
school fees of the children attending Voluntary Schools, where 
poor parents are unable themselves to pay. 

4, The removal of the restriction on the payment of the grant 
in the case of newly erected denominational schools, on the ground 
that they are “ unnecessary.” 

One of the arguments chiefly relied on by the friends of the 
School Board system against our claims is, that their conces- 
sion would tend to the perpetuation of an anomalous state of 
things which forms an obstacle to the extension of a national 
system. ‘This assumed title of “national” begs the whole ques- 
tion. British nationality has never had for its meaning the re- 
duction of all creeds, opinions, and parties to a dead level of 
uniformity. Its meaning and its proudest boast hitherto, has 
been the union of all its citizens, with a respectful recognition of 
their freedom of opinion, under the protection, and in the service 
and support of the State. The new doctrine of State omnipo- 
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tence has its essence in bureaucratic centralization. It is but 
another form of despotism, and its power is exercised through the 
wire-pullers of political parties. Generally speaking the most 
democratic will prevail, and the loudest professions of liberality 
expressed with the greatest energy, always induce the mass of 
voters to support the party which makes the highest bid for their 
suffrages. So far, English statesmen, with the moderation and 
spirit of justice of their race, have generally been more fair and 
candid than the mass of their supporters, and have carried this 
spirit, as far as they were allowed, into the legislation of the 
country ; but there are symptoms abroad that the spirit of Conti- 
nental Liberalism, with its intolerance and tyranny, has begun 
largely to affect even English politicians. The present workin 
of the Education Acts of 1870 and 1876 is an illustration of this. 
It has endeavoured to establish a system which in its uniformity 
is regardless of the opinions and even of the consciences of large 
and important sections of the community. The religious bodies 
form an aggregate both large and important. The strength of 
their opinions is exemplified by the zealous and generous support 
which they give to their own schools, and by the general dissatis- 
faction and soreness engendered by the action of the Department. 
The bearing of those Acts was at first only imperfectly understood, 
but it was realized in course of time by experience of their effects. 
These are now manifest. The hollow pretences of their promoters 
are seen through; and those who in good faith accepted their 
assurances, and loyally and in good faith endeavoured to work 
under the new system, find that it is illusory and impracticable. 
Their dissatisfaction has at length begun to find expression, and 
will prove formidable. We, though few in numbers and poor, 
must act with our brethren, and thus we may appreciably affect 
the result. On the score of nationality we have as good a right 
to be heard as anybody else. We form a part of the nation, 
and our schools are a portion of the “national system” of 
education. 

The opposite party endeavour to affix upon the Voluntary 
Schools the title of “ Sectarian,” while they call the Board 
Schools “ National.” This title in no sense belongs to them. 
They may with truth be called “ Municipal,” and under that 
designation they may be recognized as constituting an important 
element in national education. 

All efficient public elementary schools as they are recognised by 
the State, whether they be Board or Voluntary, are truly “national,” 
and the latter, if preponderance in numbers may be accepted as a 
test in a country where the majority rules, are certainly the truly 
national ones, for of these there are 20,304, as against 7,026 
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Board Schools, whilst their average attendance is 2,098,310, but 
the Board Schools have an average of 1,028,904. 

But the latter are, after all, truly “ Sectarian ” schools. The reli- 
gious instincts of the country have forced upon the School Boards 
religious teaching. This they have endeavoured to supply by the 
invention of a new scheme of religion, which endeavours to elimi- 
nate everything that belongs to any Christian body. This scheme 
has been well named by one of its inventors, “ Broad Chris- 
tianity.” ‘“ Sects” have always been understood to be parties dis- 
satisfied with existing systems, who endeavour to mend them, 
or evade their difficulties by setting forth one of their own. 
Dissatisfaction and reconstruction have always been accepted as 
the characteristic of sects. This new religion of Broad Christianity 
is to all intents and purposes a new sect, and one of a most 
aggressive and intolerant character. Its aggressiveness, under 
which we all suffer, is a matter of notoriety, and its intolerance is 
shown by its passionate opposition to every claim for justice on 
the part of its opponents. It is only one in addition, amongst a 
multitude of sects, which have a common origin in the desire to 
accommodate Christian doctrine to human fancies. 

But besides the danger involved in the actual teaching of this 
fatal abnegation of Christian doctrine, there is a further peril in 
the possible unbelief or hostility to religion on the part of the 
teachers appointed by those who are themselves indifferent. 
Where the teacher is unbelieving, the children must become 
habituated to a careless estimate of Christian duty, or even 
opposed to the very principles and foundations of Christian 
doctrine; they breathe an atmosphere of infidelity, and are 
infected by it. 

The whole course of the arguments urged, however feebly, in 
this paper, tends to place in the strongest light the duty and the 
necessity of immediate and energetic action in the cause of Chris- 
tian education. Religion, freedom, justice and equality before the 
law are bound up with the existence of the Voluntary Schools. 
Let us recognise this and act accordingly. 

JOHN KERSEAW. 





in England and Ireland. 


II. Tue Irntsnh University QUESTION. 


The Bishops of Ireland at their annual autumn meeting, held 
at Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, last October, had the Education 
Question under consideration, and adopted a resolution, the 
importance of which cannot be exaggerated. Dr. McGettigan, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland, occupied the 
chair, in the absence, through indisposition, of his Eminence 
Cardinal McCabe. The resolution was as follows :— We call 
upon the Irish Parliamentary party to urge generally upon the 
Government the hitherto unsatisfied claims of the Catholics of 
Ireland in all the branches of the Education Question, and we 
earnestly hope that the lovers of justice and fair play in the 
House will co-operate with them.” A resolution of this kind, 
unanimously passed at a full meeting of the Episcopal body, and 
couched in such terms, has a deep significance. Their lordships 
call upon the Irish Parliamentary party to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the hitherto “ unsatisfied” claims of Catholic Ireland in a 


question in which they have the deepest concern, and which lies 
nearest to their hearts. This is indeed a mark of confidence of 
which the party led by Mr. Parnell cannot but feel proud. And 
they have not been slow in giving public expression to the grati- 
fication they feel at the honour bestowed upon them, and their 


pride in the trust committed to their safe keeping. 

The question is thus brought within the range of practical 
politics, not only on account of the eloquence and irrepressible 
energy with which it is sure to be urged, but also because it 
seems to have reached that state of maturity which makes a 
satisfactory solution and a permanent settlement of it more 
feasible than ever. The experience of the past, the fate of the 
many plans put forward, and the failure of so many attempts to 
grapple with a question so fraught with difficulties, will not have 
been without their useful lessons. The wrecks of so many former 
schemes with which the strand is strewn will, let us hope, serve 
as a warning to the statesmen who have now to deal with 
the question. They will point out to them in what direction lie 
“the rocks ahead,’ and where the breakers are to be dreaded. 
The depths have been fathomed ; the ground is better known. 
The wants, Jet us hope, are better understond, and the rights 
better appreciated, the prejudices, too, which dimmed the sight 
of our legislators, have been toned down, if they have not as yet 
entirely disappeared. ‘The Catholics of Ireland may now ask to 
have their legitimate claims satisfied, not simply because they 
are the majority of the nation, but also because they have given 
proof, unquestionabie and unchallenged, that they can and will 
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make the best use of such State endowments as their numbers 
entitle them to. 

The bishops, it may be noticed, include in their resolution the 
whole education question in its threefold aspect. Space will not 
allow us to treat of the inadequate payiaent of the masters and 
mistresses in the Irish National Schools—of the wretched, quib- 
bling, red-tape formality about their retiring pensions, which 
renders legislation on the subject well-nigh illusory—of the still 
more inadequate and unfair treatment of the nuns who teach in 
the convent schools on a salary little better than a mere starva- 
tion allowance—of the ungenerous, stinted, half-hearted way in 
which an instalment of justice has been doled out towards the 
training of Catholic schoolmasters and mistresses, and of the 
unfair partiality with which the mixed training school in Marl- 
borough Street is treated in contrast with the Catholic training 
Colleges—nor of the injustice done to the Catholic intermediate 
schools which have been deprived of one-half of the results fees 
secured to them by Act of Parliament, whilst the Royal and other 
endowed schools still remain in undisturbed possession of State- 
aid, for which, in most cases, they show but very poor results. 
We shall confine ourselves at present to the University question. 
Their lordships do not deny that some attempts have been made 
to meet the claims and wants of Cathoiics ; but they declare that 
such provision as has been made in any department is inadequate, 
and that their just claims are as yet “ unsatisfied.” 

Searcely three years have elapsed since Parliament legislated 
on this same University question by passing a measure which 
may seem to have been, in some sense, accepted by the Bishops ; 
since two of their number have consented to act on the Senate 
and to co-operate in the working of the Royal University. Is 
it not strange, then, to see them so soon again asking Parliament 
to spend its valuable time in a new consideration of that 
much-vexed question? If every three years the question rises 
like a ghost to disturb the dreams or trouble the peace of the 
British Parliament, the fault lies not with the Irish Catholics, 
but with Parliament itself. If the question had once been dealt 
with in an honest, generous, and practical spirit, it would have 
been settled for ever. The Bishops, it is true, to some extent, 
tacitly accepted Lord Cairns’ University scheme. But nothing 
could be farther from the truth than to represent them as hav- 
ing accepted it in any other sense than as an instalment, and a 
very meagre instalment, of what they have a right to claim. 

It is just because they have been so conciliating in the first 
transactions, that they are entitled to be heard with more con- 
sideration and respect. We shall endeavour tu prove that if the 
Bishops declare their claims still “ unsatisfied” it is not without 
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reason; that the provision contained in the present scheme in 
aid of Catholic higher education was unsatisfactory from the very 
beginning ; that it was rendered still more unsatisfactory by the 
action of the University Senate; and furthermore, that the work- 
ing of the Royal University is unsatisfactory to Catholics as 
regards the selection of the Senators, the Constitution of the 
Standing Committee, the appointment of Fellows, and the manner 
of conducting the Examinations. 

If justice means full recognition of the rights of nations and 
individuals, if justice means giving each man his due, we must 
confess that from the very start it looked as if the Catholics 
were not to expect much justice in the Royal University. 

It was founded expressly for the benefit of Catholics, and in 
order to meet their wants, which the Queen’s University had 
failed to satisfy. This has over and over been publicly acknow- 
ledged by the powers that be. 

When the O’Conor Don introduced his University Education 
Bill in 1879, the Procurator of the Presbyterian Assembly of 
Ireland and a deputation of Presbyterian Elders waited on the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, to urge 
their objections to the O’Conor Don’s Bill, on the plea, chiefly, of 
its being unnecessary, considering the great success of the Queen’s 
Colleges. The Chancellor, in his reply, stated that, “though the 
Queen’s University was established principally to meet the wants 
of the Roman Catholics, it did not satisfy them, and that some- 
thing would have to be done.” This something, the Govern- 
ment, on rejecting the O’Conor Don’s Bill, attempted to do, by 
founding the Royal University in the same year. When the Bill 
proposing it, which is known as Lord Cairns’ Act, was passing 
through Parliament, it was from first to last discussed as a Bill 
intended for the benefit of Catholics. 

The Royal University being founded for the express purpose 
of meeting the wants of Catholics, it was evident that the endow- 
ment of the University should, in order to be a fair settlement 
of the question, be at least equal to the combined endowments 
of Trinity College and the Queen’s University, the Catholics 
numbering more than four-fifths of the whole population; and 
that the Catholics should be put, in every respect, on a par with 
their fellow-countrymen as regards university endowments. 

In the discussion which followed the second reading of the 
O’Conor Don’s Bill, Mr. Forster, then in Opposition, expressed 
himself to the following effect. In reply to the member for 
Calne, Lord E. G. Fitzmaurice, he said :— 


My noble friend remarked: How much better it would be to 
affiliate the Roman Catholic Colleges to the Queen’s University ; and 
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I am not sure that it would not be the best plan; but does my noble 
friend purpose to give the Roman Catholic Colleges the same State aid 
which is now given tothe Queen’s Colleges? Without that, I must 
be permitted to say that the Irish members would be offered a perfect 
mockery. 


Much as it seemed to shock the feelings of high-minded 
Englishmen, on the 26th of June, 1879, this mockery was not 
only “ offered” but carried out. 

The Right Honourable W.E. Forster has since held the 
responsible office of Chief Secretary in Ireland, and he has not 
only seen this mockery carried out, but he has defended it when 
the Irish members in the House of Commons protested against 
the unfairness of leaving the Catholics unendowed whilst the 
Queen’s Colleges were so munificently aided by the State, 
although making so poor a return for the money spent on them. 

The Chief Secretary seemed to have lost Mr. Forster’s love of 
fair play and justice. When out of office, in June, 1879, Mr. 
Forster said, “I cannot see why a Roman Catholic student 
should not obtain quite as much State aid, in the acquisition of 
high university culture, as the student who is not a Roman 
Catholic.” When one year after he was Chief Secretary, he 
said in the House of Commons, “he could not see why the 
scholarships” [exclusively given to Queen’s College students] 
‘should be open to Catholic students as well, as such a step was 
not calculated to advance the interests of education; he could 
not, therefore, approve of any change in the present arrange- 
ments.” And thus the “ mockery” condemned in 1879 was 
sanctioned and continued in 1880. 

The Queen’s Colleges enjoyed then, and are still enjoying, an 
endowment of £36,000 per annum, for the benefit of those persons 
who are supposed to prefer secularist to denominational educa- 
tion. These, as is notorious, are a very small fraction of the 
population. We make bold tosay that if the whole country were 
polled on the subject, there would be 95 per cent. of the whole 
population found in favour of denominational education. We 
have then £36,000 for 5, or, let us say, 10 per cent. of the whole 
population. Was it not a mockery to offer £20,000 per annum 
as an adequate provision for the remaining 90 per cent., more 
especially when we take into account that the 90 per cent. are 
the poorer portion of the community, and that they have been 
deprived in time past by the State of the munificent endowments 
which their forefathers had made for education? Let it be re- 
membered that out of this £20,000, £5,000 are spent on the 
working of the University, as distinct from the Colleges. There 
are, then, £15,000 for the settlement of the Catholic claim, against 
£36,000 for the secularists. We must not omit to mention that 
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this £20,000 is taken from the Irish Church fund, and that this 
sum has to bear all the University work formerly done by the 
Queen’s University, now considerably enlarged, and that the 
working expenses of the late Queen’s University used to figure 
in the public estimates. We shall see farther on that even this 
paltry allowance was pared down, and that, practically, the en- 
dowment strictly and exclusively Catholic amounted to £5,200. 
Was this not “ mockery” of the most cruel and unblushing kind ? 

Parliament cannot have foreseen that the £20,000 intended as 
an endowment, however indirect, of Catholic higher education, 
was to dwindle down to £5,000; yet the original £20,000 
was considered, and considered truly, as most inadequate by a very 
large number of the members of Parliament. 

When Lord Cairns’ Bill passed through the House of Lords, 
great stress was laid on the want of provision made in the Bill 
for Museums, Libraries, Laboratories, &c., in Catholic Colleges. 

Lord Spencer said :— 

This Bill, I quite admit, as far as it goes may be a good measure, 
but it is at present totally inadequate. A Roman Catholic would 
under its provision be able to go to any Roman Catholic institution 
and get his education, and after that he could obtain a degree from 
the examiners of the new university. But this would not remove 
the grievance. What the Catholics say is this, ‘‘ We have to compete 
in a race in which we are too heavily weighted. The Protestants are 
able to get the best possible education at colleges endowed with State 
money and where, as at Galway, Cork and Belfast, the State has 
provided magnificent libraries and all things necessary to increase 
the educational advantages of these places ; but we, Roman Catholics, 
are entirely dependent on private munificence, and such facilities are 
with us entirely wanting.” I think that the grievance is a real one, 
and that the Catholics are handicapped so severely that they have no 
chance. 

In conclusion, I protest against the attempt now made to carry a 
totally inadequate measure, and I urge Her Majesty’s Government 
to so alter the Bill and make it larger and more comprehensive, and 
one that will be worthy of Parliament.* 


Lord Inchiquin and Lord Donoughmore spoke much to the 
same effect. 

Lord O’Hagan said, “ It is a solemn confession of the need of 
improvement, and it leaves things no better than they were.” 
The Earl of Kimberley said, “I cannot help feeling that it [the 
Bill] is not worthy of the serious attention of your Lordships.” 

It is only right to say that, since these speeches were made in 
the House of Lords, the very inadequate grant of £20,000 per 
annum was added, removing some of the objections, but leav- 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Session 1879, 5th vol. 
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ing the principal grievance standing as it was before. Earl 
Spencer has since been called upon to share the responsibility 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, and to govern Ireland as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Viceroy. During his eventful reign it has fallen to his lot 
to preside at the opening of a new session of the Royal Uni- 
versity. He there proclaimed that the University, which in the 
House of Lords he protested against, as being unworthy of 
Parliament, as leaving the Catholic grievances unrelieved, and 
Catholic students so handicapped that they had no chance in the 
intellectual competition, was a great boon to the country, as it 
established equality among all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland. His lieutenant, Mr. Trevelyan, graced with his pre- 
sence the opening the next session. He, too, had words of com- 
fort ; he found that the Irish Catholics should congratulate them- 
selves on finding in the Royal University “la carriére ouverte 
aux talents ”—“ the tools,” as he paraphrased it, “ to those who 
can wield them.” 

Farther on we shall see how far this is really applicable to the 
Royal University. 

The very least that might have been expected in the constitu- 
tion of a University confessedly established to meet the wants 
and claims of Catholics is, that the Catholics would have a 
working majority in the governing body or Senate. Instead 
of that, those empowered to draw up the list of Senators, balanced 
the eighteen Catholic Senators by an equal number of Protestants 
and Presbyterians. These thirty-six Senators are so selected as 
to counteract one another, and are supposed to play at a sort of 
“ See-Saw.” Moreover, among the Catholic senators several, 
from their official position, cannot attend very regularly, and, as a 
matter of fact, they have but rarely attended any of the meetings 
of the Senate ; and thus, however ornamental their names may be 
on the list, they are the reverse of useful in practice, and only 
serve to impair the strength of the Catholic party on a division ; 
others, such as the actual President of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, and his predecessor, although counted as Catholics, repre- 
sent interests antagonistic to the interests of Catholics. In all 
questions involving Catholic principles and Catholic interests, 
the Catholics are absolutely at the mercy of a majority repre- 
senting non-Catholic interests, and thus it is no wonder that 
from the first the Senate seemed to be more anxious to make 
things comfortable for the Queen’s Colleges than to do justice 
to the cause of Catholic education, and to the Catholic people 
who looked to them for redress. 

It was felt that the Queen’s College students who had 
matriculated in the Queen’s University up to the 6th of December, 
1881, had a vested right to the low standard which was tra- 
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ditional in the Queen’s University, and against which the 
Royal Commission of 1857 had deemed it a duty to remonstrate. 
This right was to be respected ; the Queen’s College students 
were to be allowed to proceed to their degree on the old lines, un- 
trammelled by the requirements of the higher literary standard 
of the new University. Thanks to the action of the Senate as 
constituted, a double programme of examination was adopted 
—one low and easy—the old Queen’s College University pro- 
gramme, for the benefit of the Queen’s College students,—the 
other, strict and exacting,—for the benefit of the conscientious 
Catholics, whose rights to educational equality had been for 
centuries left in abeyance. It is probably owing to this 
inequality in the two standards of examination, that the President 
of the Queen’s College, Cork, reported in 1883 that the number 
of University matriculated students who entered his College 
in 1882 was but 13, as against 135 who entered in October, 1881, 
on the eve of the abolition of the Queen’s University. In 
his report; for 1884 he alludes again to the abnormal number 
of students who in 1881 entered his college. He says that they 
were attracted in such “large numbers to his college by the 
protection guaranteed to Queen’s University students by Act of 
Parliament.” What that “protection”? meant has been ex- 
plained in an able pamphlet published in 1881 by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Walsh, President of Maynooth College.* 

In spite of the protests of some of the Senators, compromise, 
so-called, became the order of the day. The See-Saw principle 
adopted by the Crown in the appointment of Senators was 
eagerly seized upon, and carried out through every detail of the 
organization of the new institution. 

There was to be a Standing Committee of Senators, whose 
duty it was to watch over the details of the working of the 
University, whose influence was to be considerable, if not para- 
mount. Half of the members of the Committee were non- 
Catholics. But the Catholic half included those very mem- 
bers who, in any question where the Queen’s College 
interests clashed with the Catholic interests, were most likely to 
be found in direct opposition! It could hardly be expected that 
the president and ex-president of the Queen’s College, Cork, who 
are members of this Standing Committee, would vote in oppo- 
sition to their own College. The Standing Committee is elected 
every year, and notwithstanding the fact that the University 
matriculated students in Cork and Galway have dwindled down 





* “The First Matriculation Examination of the Royal University of 
Ireland.” A Letter to the Members of the Standing Committee of the 
Senate of the Royal University. 
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toa mere handful, and that the President of Cork has repeatedly 
declared in his reports that his College has no connexion what- 
ever with the Royal University,* and that he will not take any 
further notice of the successes (!) of his students in the Royal 
University, there are as many as four out of sixteen members of the 
Standing Committee representing the Colleges of Cork and Gal- 
way. On the other hand, not one of the Catholic Colleges which 
have been so successful, and have each more than twice their 
number of undergraduates, has found a place for a direct re- 
presentative on either the Senate or the Standing Committee. 

A large portion of the funds of the Royal University (£20,000, 
a very meagre allowance, it must be confessed) was to be used 
for the foundation of Fellowships. 'These Fellowships were to be 
an indirect endowment for the Catholics, and they were the 
greatest, if not the only inducement the Bishops had in accept- 
ing the Royal University. The Queen’s Colleges were amply 
provided for; they had £36,000 against £20,000, and needed 
no additional endowment. They never had asked for it. When 
there was question of introducing a change, they were eager to 
be let alone, and clamorously, and even angrily, demanded it. 

Yet, fully one-half of these Fellowships was given to the Queen’s 
Colleges. All this was done, we suppose, on the plea that life is 
impossible without compromise, that we must make concessions, 
give and take. That concessions were made in this transaction 
is but too clear; but they were all on one side. The Queen’s 
Colleges took all they could get, and they got more than they 
had a right to ; but what did they give? What concessions did 
they make? What did they yield? A compromise implies 
mutual concessions ; it is an adjustment by means of concessions 
on both sides. When the giving is all on one side, the trans- 
action cannot be called a compromise. Being in a minority, the 
Catholic Senators seem to have had no choice but to withdraw 
altogether, or to make the best of a bad bargain. And a very 
bad bargain it was! 

The Fellows were appointed not only to teach in such colleges 
as would be approved of by the Senate, but also to con- 
duct the examinations of the University. Great as was the 
injustice of having the Fellowships divided equally between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, and of haviag the allowance 
originally meant by Parliament for Catholics alone, or at least 
for those who, for conscience’ sake, refused to enter either 
Trinity College or the Queen’s University, diminished by the 
amount that would be required to raise each Queen’s College 





* Report of the President of the Queen’s College, Cork, for the 
Academic Session 1882-3. 
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lecturer’s salary to £400, independently of lecture fees, there 
was an injustice far greater than this. It was to invite all the 
Catholic Colleges to a competition with the Queen’s Colleges, for 
honours and a few money prizes, and to hand over to the Queen’s 
College professors the all but exclusive control of the examina- 
tions. The non-Catholic Fellowships were distributed among the 
different Queen’s Colleges, and most of the professors in the 
Faculty of Arts, who had not been elected to a Fellowship, were 
appointed Examiners, so that each of the Queen’s Colleges was 
fully represented on the Board of Examiners, and to an extent 
which neither the proportions of their numbers nor any other 
principle could justify. The Catholic Fellows were all attached 
to one single College, and that College numbering below sixty 
undergraduates. The number of undergraduates coming up from 
the other Catholic Colleges amounted to over 200. Thus the 
apparent equality to which Catholics had been admitted was 
completely neutralized by the exclusion of the vast majority of 
Catholic students from the unquestionable advantage of being 
examined by their own teachers, 

Lord Spencer, in his speech in the House of Lords, warmed 
into indignation at the very thought that Catholics should 
be subjected by the State to the injustice of having to compete 
with the students of the Queen’s Colleges, without being provided 
by the State with all the means of qualifying themselves for the 
competition, when those means had been so lavishly granted to 
the Queen’s College students. What if he had imagined that not 
only were these Catholic students to be deprived of the valuable 
help of State-paid professors, of libraries, museums, laboratories, 
supplied by the State, but that they were actually to be examined 
by the Queen’s College State-paid professors, in a competition 
with the very pupils of these Examiners, pupils who had been 
sitting at their feet for ten months of the year, were thus 
acquainted with their style of teaching and putting questions, 
were admitted into their confidence, knew their favourite text- 
books, were most familiar with their idiosyncrasies and with 
all their pet questions ? 

If Mr. Forster thought it a “ mockery ” that Catholic Colleges 
should be incorporated into the same university with Queen’s 
Colleges, without getting the same State aid, how would he have 
qualified the policy of asking Catholic students to enter into a 
competition for university honours under such conditions as 
these ? 

Just on the eve of the election of the Royal University Fellows 
the London Times, giving expression to the rumours, then 
very general, wrote “that the Catholic bishops would insist 
that at least two-thirds of the whole number of Fellows 
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appointed, should be persons enjoying their confidence and 
teaching in Roman Catholic institutions,” and added, “that if 
this pretension be admitted, a great injustice would be inflicted, 
as the teaching staff of the Queen’s Colleges would be deprived 
of any control over the examinations to which they would have 
to send up their students.” 

If it would have been an injustice towards such of the 
Queen’s Colleges as send up but a handful of students to the 
examinations, how can it be just to ask the Catholic Colleges to 
send up their students to examination under these same con- 
ditions ? 

Facts have come to light within the last year, which show to 
what great inconveniences this system is open. A Professor of 
one of the Queen’s Colleges forgot, whilst setting an examination 
in English literature for the Royal University, that he had put 
the same questions three months before, in a paper given to his 
class at a sessional examination. The Chief Secretary assured 
the House that, in so doing, the learned professor, who was an 
honourable gentleman, had no intention of giving an unfair 
advantage to his own pupils over others. This is only one 
instance. We could quote, among other cases, that ofan Examiner, 
who set in an examination paper three or four questions 
on the peculiar reading proposed by a recent German editor, of 
certain passages in one of the authors prescribed.* Questions 
of that sort which might be very fair in an examination given 
by a lecturer to his own class, or by an examiner to a class 
for whom a particular edition of an author had been prescribed, 
are open to the gravest possible objection when given at an open 
competition, such as the examinations at the Royal University ; 
and this, we believe, was the opinion entertained by those 
members of the Senate who were in a position to take an im- 
partial view of the case. But the condemnation by individual 
Senators did not change the award, nor give any redress to 
the students who were unacquainted with the examiner's pecu- 
liar requirements, and who, therefore, must have found it hard 
to come up to those requirements in answering his questions. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for November contains a 
paper by the Rev. Dr. Magrath of Clonliffe College, which opens 
a question that is far more serious and important, as it touches 





* Hither the Examiner who in his College lectured on that very author, called 
his pupils’ attention to the various readings of this editor or he did not. Ifhe 
did, the injustice of the proceeding is most flagrant; if he did not, he failed 
in his duty to his pupils in not calling their attention to a matter which he 
thought so important as to deserve a prominent place in an examination paper 
which was to test the scholarship of the candidates at the University Exami- 
nation. 
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upon points of Doctrine. The rev. gentleman makes out a very 
strong case. It would appear that at the recent Autumn 
Examination of the Royal University, the paper set in Meta- 
physics contained, out of nine questions, eight which were taken 
verbatim out of such authors as Bain, Mansel, Herbert Spencer, 
and other textbooks followed in the Queen’s Colleges. To 
select, in an examination of that kind, authors of one particular 
school, to the exclusion of those of an opposite school of opinion, 
was certainly inflicting a great wrong on such of the students 
as use their right in not adopting opinions which they believe 
to be wrong, and in not devoting themselves to the study of 
works which to them seem full of error. 

The conclusion which Dr. Magrath draws is that the Catholic 
students who wish to distinguish themselves in Metaphysics in 
the Royal University must practically discard the Catholic teat- 
books. And this conclusion is borne out by the results of the 
examinations referred to, which show that of the eight persons 
who obtained honours seven were non-Catholics, and that all the 
exhibitioners were non-Catholics also. Such astate of things as 
this is intolerable, and must not be permitted to exist. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University 
Bill of 1873 was wrecked principally on this very rock of Meta- 
physics and Mental Philosophy. We forecast for the Royal 
University very much the same fate, unless things are consider- 
ably altered. 

The Bishops could not remain indifferent to a question of such 
magnitude. Weare not surprised to find that they adopted the 
following resolution, which, under the circumstances, is very 
moderate :— Resolved: That considering the danger to which 
Catholic students are exposed in the Royal University, as re- 
vealed by the questions set for their examination in Metaphysics 
—questions practically necessitating the reading of anti-Christian 
works most dangerous to Catholic faith—we request that a 
meeting of the Episcopal Education Committee be held as soon 
as possible to take such steps as may prevent those dangers in 
future.” 

We must not be understood as wishing to imply that Catholic 
students should remain ignorant of the theories and principles of 
the Positivist, Theist, Agnostic, or any other recognized school of 
philosophy, however false and erroneous we may hold them to 
be. No Catholic professor can be regarded as doing his duty 
to the students entrusted to his care if he neglects to discuss 
these theories with them, to show them the two sides of every 
question, to point out to them where the error lies, and to 
supply them with an answer to the conclusions which Catholics 
deem to be false. What we object to is, being compelled, either 
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directly by a decree of the Senate, or indirectly by the require- 
ments of the examiners, to eschew our Catholic textbooks and 
to adopt those of the opposite schools. Our opponents would 
certainly object to being forced to adopt St. Thomas, De Lugo, 
Liberatore, Newman, Ward, Harper, Klutgen, as their ordinary 
class textbooks ; by what right do they pretend to impose on 
us a burden they are unwilling to bear themselves? If they 
consider that our theories are those of obscurantists, we know 
theirs to be destructive of all truth. Our opinion is at least 
as good as theirs. They claim freedom of thought and have it, 
we claim freedom of conscience, and they are inclined to deny it. 
We are consistent—they are not. 

In a University like the Royal University, in which students 
are invited from all parts to compete for prizes and for honours, 
it was, in our opinion, a very great mistake to have made the 
teachers of any particular Colleges in that University the Ex- 
aminers in the open competition. If the teachers of the Colleges 
are to be the Examiners of the University, then justice requires 
that all the Colleges sending up a certain number of students to 
the examinations should be represented on the Board of Exami- 
ners in proportion to their numerical importance. At the late 
Queen’s College Commission an ingenious but not altogether 
disinterested apologist of the present system quoted in support 
of it a report of the 7imes, according to which the prohibition of 
teachers from examining their own pupils in a competition 
with outsiders was held in Oxford to be “ useless and anti- 
quated.” The instances quoted above prove that the prohibition 
is not “useless.” In so modern an institution as the Victoria 
University, where “antiquated ” notions can scarcely have had 
time to take root, the authorities seem to object to the “ modern 
system ” of having teachers examining their own pupils even 
inside the University, since they advertise for External Exami- 
mers in all the subjects of the University programme. (See Spec- 
tator, 2lst November, 1884.) A mixed institution like the 
Royal University must be guided by principles of justice even 
at the risk of passing for “ antiquated,” if it is to gain the con- 
fidence of the public. No one is a judge in his own cause. 
What would the Yorkshire farmers say if they were invited to 
take part in an agricultural exhibition or cattle show in which 
the prizes were to be awarded by judges who themselves are 
among the exhibitors? Suppose the laureateship were to be 
open to competition, would it occur to any one to place 
among the jury, who are to make the appointment, Lord Tenny- 
son, himself a competitor, to the exclusion of his rivals, Swin- 
burne, Browning, and Matthew Arnold? ‘Would English 
opinion have tolerated to see Lord Coleridge hear the case 
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of Adams v. Coleridge? Would the Lord Chief Justice himself 
have thought it consistent with his honour and self-respect 
to accept such a task, if by any possibility it had been offered to 
him? Would he not have taken the mere proposing of it as an 
insult to his character asan English gentleman? Her Majesty’s 
judges are men of the highest integrity, and selected for their 
even, unbiassed judgment, else they would be unfit for their high 
office and for dealing out justice between man and man. If 
an English judge would think it a stain upon his ermine, and an 
outrage upon public opinion, to hear a case in which he was in- 
terested to the amount of one farthing, how can it be consistent 
with justice to set up as umpires in an open competition, so 
keenly disputed and so closely scanned and analyzed as that 
of the Royal University, men who not only have to judge 
between the results of their own teaching and that of rival insti- 
tutions,—between the answering of their own students, who will 
reproduce in the examination their judgment and opinions 
upon pet subjects, in the very words in which they fell from the 
lips of the Examiner when in the Professor’s chair, and the an- 
swering of students whose very attendance at such or such a 
College is a profession of a faith and of principles condemnatory 
of their own, and a protest against a system to the upholding of 
which the Examiners are committed,—but men who know that 
upon the results of these examinations depends the good name, 
ay, the very existence of the College? We cannot accept the 
plea that in the written examinations the candidates are known 
not by their names, but bya number. No Professor can possibly 
have for one, two, or three years, corrected the daily work of a stu- 
dent without being familiar with his handwriting. And it must 
not be forgotten that the students appear under their own names 
at the oral examination. The official returns of the University, 
giving, as in justice they ought to give, the name of the College 
to which each student is attached, the identity and the academic 
history of each candidate can easily be known. But the Exami- 
ners are gentlemen and men of honour? So are the English 
judges. We must be understood as not speaking of what has 
or has not occurred ; we speak of what may possibly occur, and 
in matters of such importance the very possibility, the very sus- 
picion, of unfairness ought to be guarded against. 

A certain portion of the funds at the disposal of the University 
was set aside for Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Studentships. 
The endowment not being large, these prizes were necessarily 
few—and mostly of small value. 

The following Exhibitions may be awarded in the Faculty of 
Arts :* at the Matriculation : ten First Class at £24, and twenty 


* See “ Royal University Calendar ” for 185 4, 
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Second Class at £12; at the First University Examination : 
ten First Class at £30, and twenty Second Class at £15 ; at the 
Second University Examination in Arts : ten First Class at £40, 
and twelve Second Class at £20 ; at the B.A. Degree Examination: 
seven First Class at £50, and fourteen Second Class at £25. 
There are restrictions of age; candidates over 20 at Matriculation, 
over 22 at first Arts, 23 at second Arts, and 24 at B.A. Degree 
Examinations are excluded from the competition. No Exhibition 
is to be awarded to any candidate who shall not answer satis- 
factorily in Honour subjects, in at least two divisions, one of 
which must be either Latin, Greek or Mathematics. It is not 
even sufficient that a candidate should himself do well at 
them; unless also a certain proportion of candidates pass 
satisfactorily, he will be excluded, no matter how he may have 
acquitted himself; for no greater number of exhibitions shall be 
awarded at Matriculation and First Arts, than one for every ten of 
the students who pass each of these examinations respectively, 
and at Second Arts and B.A. Degree, one for every eight who pass 
each of the examinations respectively. 

There are six Scholarships of the value of £50 each, for three 
years, and two Studentships of the value of £100 each, for five 
years, offered for competition. These prizes are open to all the 
students that matriculate in the Royal University. The 
Queen’s College students have in their own colleges, scholarships, 
exhibitions and prizes surpassing in number and value those open 
to Royal University undergraduates. They are subject to no 
restrictions of age. The standard is so indefinite that even a Royal 
Commission could not get any precise information on the subject. 
Queen’s College students may compete for the Royal University 
Exhibitions and may hold them with their own college prizes,* but 
the Royal University undergraduates are not allowed to compete 
for the Queen’s College Scholarships. Some of the most valuable 
Royal University prizes have been carried off by Belfast students, 
a classical Studentship of £500 was taken last year by a distin- 
guished Trinity College, Dublin, student, who had merely matricu- 
lated in the Royal University and has never since turned up at any 
Royal University Examination, although he continues to enjoy 
his Studentship. Catholic students have no objection to allow the 
Queen’s College students to enter with them even in a competition 
for the Royal University prizes, in which they are themselves 
so heavily handicapped that Earl Spencer feared they had “no 





* This difficulty was foreseen; the Senate made some regulations preventing 
- students from holding both, but these regulations may be eluded, as the Presi- 

dent of one of the Queen's Colleges acknowledged before the Royal Com- 
mission. 
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chance,” but they ask, and we think ask fairly, that the Queen’s 
College Scholarships should be open to them as well. 

“The tools to those who can wield them,” said Mr. Trevelyan, 
at the Royal University Inaugural Meeting of the Autumn ses- 
sion of 1883. Endowments, State aid of any kind, are the tools a 
University College has to work with. Considering the case in this 
light, we shall prove that Mr. Trevelyan’s aphorism, which must 
commend itself to all practical men, does not hold in the Royal 
University arrangements. 

The Bishops had accepted the competition with the Queen’s 
Colleges. In spite of many drawbacks, they entered upon their 
work with a spirit of determination. They gathered together the 
forces of Catholic teaching scattered through the country, and 
incorporated them into the Catholic University. They resolved 
that the Catholic University should consist not of one College 
only, but of several, which, while retaining their own separate and 
independent organizations, should work together for the advance- 
ment of higher Catholic education. These Colleges were to be 
in the Catholic University what the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork and Galway had been in the former Queen’s University, 
what the Colleges of Oxford and of Cambridge are in their 
respective Universities—members of the same body. It was 
decided that no College should be recognized as a College in Arts 
of the Catholic University unless it had a certain number of 
students matriculated in the Royal University. 

The following were recognized as colleges of the Catholic Uni- 
versity :—Maynooth College was to represent the Faculty of 
Theology ; among the Colleges of Arts were: University College, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin; University College, Blackrock; St. 
Patrick’s College, Carlow; Holy Cross College, Clonliffe; St. 
Ignatius’ College, Dublin ; &. The Medical Faculty was to have 
its seat in the School of Medicine, Cecilia Street, Dublin. 

From the very start the Catholic Colleges were most unfairly 
handicapped. First in the matter of endowments they stood as 
follows :— 


Queen’s College, Belfast . ‘ ‘ ‘ . £12,000 
- " Cork ° ‘ , , - 12,000 
a - Galway . . ‘ ° . 12,000 
University College, Dublin (13 Fellowships at 
£400 per annum, including Zaaminers’ fees). 5,200 
All the other Catholic Colleges nil. 


The colleges representing the vast majority were, with the 
exception of one, absolutely deprived of any endowment what- 
ever, The Queen’s Colleges, representing the secularist principle 
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—and thus meeting the wants of but a very small minority of 
the population—were in the annual receipt of £36,000 of State 
money. Secondly, and we think this a most important point, the 
Colleges supplied each the following proportion of examiners 
appointed by the Senate :— 


Belfast 

Cork . 

Galwa , ° ° ‘ 
The Presbyterian Magee College, Derry 


Taking four Catholic Colleges corresponding to these four 
non-Catholic Colleges, we get the following results :— 
U. C., Dublin , . ° sf 
St. Malachy’s College, Belfast 
U. C., Blackrock . 
St. Patrick’s, Carlow . 


The effect of dividing their share of the control of the examina- 
tions between the different non-Catholic Colleges entering the 
competition, and of crowding all the Catholic Examiners into one 
College, was to put the other Colleges at as great a disadvantage 
as possible, and to neutralize, to a large extent, whatever conces- 
sions could not be withheld from the Catholics. 

Yet the Catholic Colleges did not on that account shrink from 
the contest, and they have come out of it with no increase of 
endowment, but with “ honours thick upon them,” the value and 
significance of which is much enhanced by the fact that they 
have been won against such heavy odds. The first Matriculation 
Examination in the Royal University took place in December, 
1881, and as the course extends over three full years, it is only 
in October, 1884, that the first graduates could be expected from 
the Catholic Colleges, and that we could have an opportunity of 
establishing a comparison between the Queen’s Colleges and the 
Catholic Colleges on the whole Arts course. 

The following is a summary of the Exhibitions, Honours, 
Scholarships, Studentships, gained in 1884 by four non-Catholic 
and four Catholic Colleges, with their respective endowments 
and representation on the Board of Examiners :— 
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Thus we find that the Queen’s Colleges of Galway and Cork, 
which together receive £24,000 per annum, can show as the 
result of their teaching over the full academic course :— 

Galway, no Scholarship, no Studentship, no Exhibition, only 
eight Honours. 

Cork, no Scholarship, no Studentship, seventeen Honours and 
three Exhibitions. Each has four representatives on the Board 
of Examiners. 

The two combined score 28, as a return for £24,000. 

Blackrock receives nothing in the shape of endowment, has no 
representatives on the Board of Examiners, and scores 68 distinc- 
tions—viz., eleven Exhibitions, two Scholarships, fifty-five 
Honours. 

St. Malachy’s College, Belfast, receives no endowment, has no 
representative on the Board of Examiners, and scores more than 
Galway and Magee Colleges put together. 

Carlow College, unendowed, unrepresented on the Board of 
Examiners, scores more than Derry. 

University College, Dublin, scores 72 distinctions—viz., 
fourteen Exhibitions, one Studentship, fifty-seven Honours. 

Two Catholic Colleges score higher than the four non-Catho- 
lic Colleges and five times higher than Cork and Galway com- 
bined. 

This state of things is plainly indefensible, and we ask who 
can deny that the Bishops, with such facts before them, were 
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exceedingly moderate when they declared that the claims of the 
Catholics have been hitherto “ unsatisfied.” 

What adds to the scandal is that every one of those students 
of Galway and Cork, who are at best able only to scramble 
through a pass examination—and some who even are not able 
to do that much, not even to matriculate in the Royal Uni- 
versity—have provided for them in their own colleges, at 
the expense of the State, scholarships amounting to at least 
£29 or £30. These scholarships are very plentiful—more 
than are asked for. In the Royal University there are but 
few exhibitions to be had; the Senate has decreed that there 
should not be more than one for every ten candidates who pass ; 
in the Queen’s Colleges there are as many scholarships as there 
are students in arts—in fact there vre sometimes more scholar- 
ships than students, and many scholarships are vacant for want 
of candidates. It has been admitted at the Royal Commission in 
Galway that there would be no Arts students in Galway College 
but for the scholarships, and that nearly every Arts student has a 
scholarship and gets paid or bribed* for attending. If these students 
were young men of talent there might be an excuse for this pro- 
ceeding—tor, to give a young man of talent an opportunity of 
developing the abilities that are in him is a service rendered to 
the State, as well as to him, but if the students who congregate 
in the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway are young men of 
talent worth spending any public money on, they certainly do not 
show it at the Royal University examinations. Their want of 
success may perhaps be accounted for in the following information 
supplied by the President of Cork. In his report for 1881 the 
learned President says :— 





* Professor Leebody says :—‘ What shall we say of thirty scholarships in 
Queen’s College, Cork, available for distribution last session amongst thirty- 
six students, and thirty scholarships in Queen’s College, Galway, available for 
distribution among forty-five students, especially when we consider that the 
attainments of the students of Cork College called down two years ago most 
severe strictures from the President of the College himself in the Annual 
Report to Parliament? Let us try to look at this matter without prejudice. 
Can the authorities of the Catholic Colleges in the south and west [ blamed 


for regarding these scholarships in Cork and Galway, not as rewards for learn- 
ing, but simply as bribes to disregard the “sr. of their Church, and enrol 


themselves under the banner of mixed education. Most enlightened Protestants 
have ceased to approve of the policy of enforcing religious teaching by the 
offer of temporal advantages to supposed converts, and the wisdom of paying 
young men in the south and west of Ireland to attend Queen’s College lec- 
tures (for it virtually amounts to this) may well be questioned.”— Zhe 
Present Position of the Irish University Education Question. By Professor 
J. R. Leebody, M.A., D.Se., Ex-Senior Scholar of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and First Honourman and Gold Medallist in Mathematical Science in the 
Queen’s University in Ireland. Londonderry; 1883. 
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Students come [to Queen’s College, Cork] so badly prepared in what 
may be called the ordinary instruments of thought, and in ancient and 
modern languages—in a word, in every part of schoolwork—that they 
follow the University course only in a limping and unsatisfactory man- 
ner, and much time is lost before a large number* of students learn how 
to properly work. The professor is consequently obliged either to 
lecture over the heads of a large part of his class, or to divide them 
into the instructed and uninstructed—a method which entails much 
additional labour upon him, and which lowers and impairs the effect- 
iveness and quality of his teaching. 

If we may trust the results of the Royal University Examina- 
tions, conducted, to a large extent, by the Queen’s College 
Professors, the students of Galway seem to be very much on 
a par with those of Cork. Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
in the Queen’s Colleges there are no restrictions of age for 
Scholarship candidates, no restrictions of proportional number 
of successful candidates, and no restriction of rigid standard, if 
the President’s report is to be credited. 

Their want of proficiency in the “ordinary instruments of 
thought ” excludes them for the Royal University Honour lists ; 
yet they are rewarded with rich scholarships in their own 
Colleges. An Exhibition of £12 is thought a sufficient prize 
for Catholic students who take high Honours in every subject 
of the Royal University course; many take Honours in two or 
three subjects, and get no money prize whatever; those who 
happen to be but one day over the fixed limit of age may take 
the highest Honours in every subject, and will be left to comfort 
themselves as best they can with these barren Honours—money 
prizes they shall have none, outside the Queen’s Colleges; yet 
Mr. Trevelyan says “ La carriére ouverte aux talents” —“ the tools 
to those who can wield them.” The Bishops have reason to think 
that the Catholic claims are as yet “unsatisfied” by the Royal 
University arrangements. 

The Royal University was ushered into the world with such a 
flourish of trumpets, that great things were expected of it. It 
was to be the panacea for Ireland’s ills and grievances in educa- 
tional matters; it was to undo the wrongs and heal the wounds 
of centuries of misrule and persecution ; it was to be the opening 
ofa new era, a new departure in Ireland’s chequered history ; it 
was to make us forget the past, and look with buoyant, hopeful 
hearts to a brighter future; it was to deal out justice, fair 
play, and equality with impartial hands; monopoly was to be 
abolished, and privileges were to be the rewards of merit alone. 
We regret to say the brilliant programme has yet to be carried 
out. The hopes raised have yet to be realized. The grievance is 





* The italics are ours. 
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not yet removed. It is only more bitterly felt to-day, because 
so openly acknowledged and so poorly met. It was too real and 
too widespread to vanish before beguiling promises and deluding 
hopes. The memories of past wrongs increase the bitterness of 
present disappointment. ‘The new University has brought us 
neither justice, nor fair play, nor equality. As long as the Queen’s 
Colleges retain the all but exclusive control of the examinations, 
and an influence in the Senate and the standing committee out 
of all proportion with the number of their undergraduates, there 
can be no fair play in the competition, nor confidence in the im- 
partiality of the Government of the University. As long as 
helpless mediocrity enjoys the monopoly of State patronage and 
of public endowments, whilst true merit, if recognized at all, is 
rewarded mostly with barren honours, so long will justice, fair 
play, and equality be here but empty names and a cruel 
mockery. 

As a settlement of a great national question, the Royal Uni- 
versity has been anything but a success. Somebody has called 
it “a bad joke; ” it certainly is a poor instalment of justice. It 
has not, however, been altogether useless. It has cleared the 
ground for a proper re-construction of the whole system of higher 
education in Ireland. It has considerably strengthened the po- 
sition of Catholics ; it has supplied them with an excellent oppor- 
tunity of returning a triumphant answer to the calumnies and 
sneers of their enemies. The large numbers of Catholic under- 
graduates have proved that there exists in the Catholic com- 
munity a great demand for University education. “Although this 
has long been denied, the successes of these same undergraduates 
have refuted the slanderous sneer that the Catholics were neither 
prepared nor competent to manage a chartered and endowed 
University of their own; it was to be under the influence of 
priests and bishops; that was enough to justify the charge that 
the University would be a “cave of darkness,” “ obscurantist,” 
“behind the age,” and so forth. Even so fair-minded a man as 
John Stuart Mill could not help joining in the universal ery. 
Mr. John Morley, in an account written of the last interview he 
had with Mill, says :— 


He seemed to think that the most feasible solution of the Irish 
University question is a Catholic University, the restrictive and 
obscurantist tendencies of which you may expect to have checked by 
the active competition of life with men trained in more enlightened 
systems.” 


These sneers, let us hope, are set at rest for ever. Above all, 
the Royal University has been the means of exposing, as nothing 





* John Morley—Critical Essays. Second Series. 
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else could have done, the comparative worthlessness of the 
Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway, and it has established 
beyond doubt, beyond even the possibility of denial by an Irish 
Chief Secretary, that godless education is not racy of Irish soil, 
and that the millions of the English exchequer cannot make 
it take root there. In this respect'the Royal University has 
done invaluable service. The Irish Catholics may now come 
before Parliament and claim to be put on a footing of perfect 
equality with their fellow-countrymen in the matter of endow- 
ment for the higher education of their sons, not only because they 
are free citizens of the same commonwealth, and therefore claim 
the same rights; not only because they pay their taxes as well as 
others, and therefore are entitled to derive the same benefit from 
the State ; not only because they are the majority of the nation, 
and therefore ought to have their wants and wishes attended to, 
if not prior to any other section of the community, at least 
equally well, and not to be dictated to by the minority; but 
especially, and above all, they may claim their rights because they 
have given proofs that they can make proper use of them. They 
have entered into active competition with men trained “in the 
enlightened system of Godless schools,” and they have come out 
of the struggle with credit to themselves and to their creed. The 
have swept away and for ever the insulting taunts that the 
Catholic Church is an enemy to enlightenment and a foe to 
true science. These results could not be secured in any other 
way except by the competitive examination between the different 
Colleges as established in the Royal University. 


The important question, however, is how are the Catholic 
claims to be satisfied, and how is the perplexing problem to be 
solved? ‘There are many solutions possible ; the Catholics but 
ask for justice. Whether the Royal University, with a reformed 
senate, a reformed constitution, be maintained; whether it be 
found hopelessly incurable, and some scheme like that proposed 
in the O’Conor Don’s Bill (1879) be substituted for it ; whether 
the Dublin University be enlarged into a National University 
with several independent Colleges, the Catholics have a right to 
insist— 

1. On an endowment adequate to their wants and in the same 
proportion with their numbers as the endowments at present 
enjoyed by the non-Catholic population of the country are with 
the numbers of non-Catholics. 

It matters little whether the endowment be direct or indirect, 
i.¢.,in the shape of payment by results. The latter system, although 
open to many very great objections when applied to a University, 
might be politically the most feasible. Provided it would be 
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applied to all—Catholics or non-Catholics—it would according 
to Mr. Trevelyan’s principle give “the tools to those that can 
wield them”—and let the fittest survive. The endowment 
should include provision for the erection and maintaining of 
libraries, museums, laboratories. 

2. On the recognition of a certain number of colleges fulfilling 
certain educational tests; a complete separation of School and 
College work being insisted on as a conditio sine qué non of 
recognition. This would afford to Catholics the same aid and 
facilities for higher education as are at present enjoyed by 
Secularists, and make it equally accessible to them. 

Whatever plan be adopted, let it not be dictated by either 
bigotry or prejudice. Parliament should not forget that in this 
matter they are legislating for Ireland—with its Catholic in- 
stincts and Catholic traditions. The wishes and desires of the 
Irish Catholics on this question are sufficiently known. Mr. 
Forster spoke in words of true political wisdom when he said : 


It is not what the English members say, it is not what the member 
for Sussex or the member for Merthyr says, but what the Irish people 
themselves prefer, that we have to consider. Do they prefer a mixed 
system? “No!” they reply. ‘It is a fundamental conviction of 
our faith that religion and education are inseparably connected.” I 
am not saying whether that is right or wrong, but we have to deal 
with the Irish view of the matter. But then they go on to tell us that 
notwithstanding that conviction they are our fellow-citizens and our 
fellow-taxpayers, and therefore they have a right to their share of 
State aid and State acknowledgment in the settlement of this 
question.* 


Unfortunately for Ireland, the Liberals forget too often when in 
power the principles they so warmly advocate when in Opposition. 
The truth is, the Irish Catholics have been hitherto “ a sacrificed 
class,” as Mr. Arnold would express it. In matters educational 
they have been sacrificed to Protestant bigotry, Radical prejudice, 
and Presbyterian jealousy. They are supposed not to know 
what is best for themselves ; on that account they never get what 
they want, nor what they ask for. They ask for “ bread,” England 
gives them “a stone;” they wish for “a fish” and they get “a 
serpent;” they want “an egg” and England supplies “a 
scorpion ;” they ask for a system of education adapted to their 
religious convictions and England gives them a mixed Godless 
combination which they neither want nor care for. 

We leave it to statesmen to decide whether it is conducive to 
the well-being of the Empire to refuse a whole nation rights 
so clearly defined as are the rights of every citizen to equality 





* Hansard, vol. v. session 1879, p. 660. 
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in educational endowments, and to wound a sensitive people in 
their most cherished feelings and in their highest interests. But 
to compel the Irish Catholic parent to pay taxes, and to refuse 
him the benefit of endowments supplied from the public funds, 
except on terms offensive to his religious creed, is a gross injustice 
and a violation of the rights of conscience. The Protestant, 
whether rich or poor, finds at every turn of the road Erasmus 
Smith schools, Model schools, Foundation schools, Royal schools, 
Diocesan schools, and in them free places, exhibitions, scholar- 
ships, which will pave the way for him to the University almost 
free of expense. From the University, the sizarships, scholarships, 
studentships, fellowships, will lead him to the highest dignities 
of the State. The Catholic may be gifted with talents which 
would enable him to dispute with the ablest and the best the 
prizes open to genius, yet he is refused for his education any aid 
except in institutions where his conscience forbids him to enter. 
He must either run the risk of selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, or be condemned to sink into obscurity and bury in 
the ground the talent he had received. The State treats him 
as an alien, must he not feel like one? Legitimate ambition 
thwarted by injustice will sometimes excite the bitterest feelings 
and kindle the blindest hatred. Mad and shocking as is Shylock’s 
desire for revenge, it seems natural and reasonable, nay, we even 
half sympathize with him after we have listened to the story of 
his wrongs. 


‘“‘ He hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a million, laughed 
at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my 
bargains, cooled my friends, and heated my enemies. And what’s his 
reason? Iam aJew. Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, affections, passions? If you prick us do 
we not bleed? andif you wrong us shall we not have revenge?” 


May not the young Irishman, too, say “as far as in her lay, 
England hath disgraced me—she hath hindered me of my 
legitimate success in life—she hath deprived me of the educational 
aid extended to my rivals—she hath thwarted my prospects,— 
and what’s her reason ?—I am a Catholic.” 

We are accustomed to hear a great deal of the loyalty of the 
Orangemen of Ulster, so loud in their vaunted championship of 
law and order. But would they, who a few years ago boasted 
that they would kick the Queen’s Crown into the Boyne if the 
Church was disestablished—would they and their loyalty be proof 
against such treatment as the Catholics have to complain of ? 

However it may suit the prejudices and bigotry of Dissenters, 
Radicals, and Presbyterians to refuse Catholic Ireland her just 
rights in matters of education, the statesman cannot shut his 
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eyes to the fact that every refusal of the just demand sows new 
seeds of discontent, weakens the influence of those who think 
that Ireland’s hope lies in constitutional agitation, and strengthens 
the power of the revolution which will make no terms with 
England, and has declared war to the knife. If concessions are 
to be made, if justice is to be done, let it be at least with a good 
grace and before it is too late. 

Let the question be approached with a true desire to repair 
the past, so full of bitter memories for Ireland; let it be approached 
in a spirit of fair play and conciliation, not of mistrust and 
hostility; let prejudices be set aside, and let justice alone 
prevail ; let the question be dealt with boldly and honestly, and 
instead of the constant tinkering and experimenting which 
produce no’ good and leave but irritation behind, let the 
question be settled once and for ever. Let England show herself 
just to Ireland, and let her aid the great statesman who now 
rules her destinies, to pass a large and comprehensive measure which 
may be the worthy crowning of his public life, and may, by a 
great act of justice, undo a great wrong. She will thus have 
done more for the peace of Ireland and the security of the 
Empire than by any number of Coercion laws. “In justice 
shall there be peace.” ‘ And the work of justice shall be peace, 
and the service of justice, quietness and security for ever.” 


P. Huverys, C.S.Sp., 
President, Blackrock College. 








Note.—MR, ST. GEORGE MIVART’S REJOINDER TO 
MR. SYDNEY H. LITTLE. 


AN article by Mr. St. George Mivart, in rejoinder to Mr. Little’s 
reply in our number for October, has been in type for this 
REVIEW and has been revised by its author. At the eleventh 
hour, however, we found that it could not be admitted. 

In justice, therefore, to Mr. Mivart, we wish to make known 
what were the main points of the rejoinder. Therein its author 
specially urged : 

(1) That, whatever may be the case now, at the time of 
Cardinal Newman’s reception, there was reasonable ground to 
hope for England’s conversion, and that such hope has been 
encouraged by authority up to a much later date ; 

(2) That the future dominance of the English-speaking race 
and the wide diffusion of English literature and English ideas by 
ALL the branches of that race is a matter of certainty ; 

(3) That he most strenuously protests against the imputation 
that he had drawn up an “ indictment” against the “ policy” 
of the rulers of the Church in England, and disputes the exist- 
ence of any such policy as that spoken of by Mr. Little ; 

(4) That it is an error to suppose that the Catholics who feel 
as he does desire to have everything their own way in the 
externals of religion, believing that there is room for the 
harmonious co-existence of all the recognized types; 

(5) That Mr. Little has misunderstood him in supposing that 
it was certain church-singing he had commended ; it was rather 
a copious use of the Psalter, and the frequent employment of 
the vernacular in popular devotions, that he desired to advocate. 

This statement of the main points of Mr. Mivart’s paper has 
been submitted to him, and is published with his consent and 
approval. 
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Science Wotices, 


The Uncertainties of Astronomy.—It was not a little startling to 
the general public that assembled to listen to Professor Young’s address 
to the American Association for the Advancement of Science to hear 
that the science which of all others prides itself on its exactness— 
astronomy—is full of uncertainties and problems. Such matters as 
the shape of the earth, the length of day and night, the latitude, have 
long been considered as almost necessary truths in the general principles 
of science. It appears, however, that this is by no means the case. We 
have a general idea that the earth is a flattened spheroid, but its exact 
measurements are far from being known. The irregularities of 
the surface, the shifting of the materials that compose the crust, 
are so various that nothing short of an exact survey over the 
whole surface of the globe will ever give us the relative distance of one 
place from another with anything like precision, The length of the 
line joining the Naval Observatory at Washington with the Royal 
Observatory in the Cape of Good Hope is not known with anything 
like accuracy. The error, moreover, lies not within a few hundred 
feet, more or less, but may be as great as a thousand, if not a mile. 
The direction of the line, too, that joins these two localities is liable to 
a similar uncertainty. 

Grave doubts are now arising as to the shifting of the axis of the 
earth, which will result in a change of latitude. The Astronomer- 
Royal maintains that no such change can be detected in the Greenwich 
observations for the last forty years. Professor Young seems to think 
that the observations of our Royal Observatory are wanting in precision. 
The great Mural Circle of Pulkowa, the finest in the world, has been 
in working order for the last twenty-five years, and certainly the results 
of the observations show a decided shifting of the earth’s axis, as much 
asa foot per annum. Professor Piazzi Smith, the Astronomer-Royal for 
Scotland, declares that the same results are only too evident from his 
observations of the Great Pyramid. And he unearths a curious piece 
of past history in stating that the late Astronomer-Royal for the Cape 
of Good Hope, Sir Thomas Maclear, was strongly of belief that the 
Greenwich observations in his days of assistantship at the Royal Obser- 
vatory unmistakably pointed to a diminution of latitude. 

The most serious flaw in astronomical science is the uncertainty of 
the length of day and night. That there is something amiss in this 
matter is plain from the irregularities of the movements of the moon. 
We have long been accustomed to claim as one of Newton’s most 
brilliant discoveries that of the lunar theory. It is not so certain that 
the lunar theory has been mastered. Astronomers have come to the 
conclusion that either the theory is at fault or the length of our day 
is uncertain. The shifting of the earth’s materials must affect, if only 
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in a minute manner, the times of her revolution. But the effects ot 
the tides must surely be a still more powerful factor in acting as a break 
upon the diurnal movement. And it such be the case, we are face to 
face with a most hopeless problem. For the strength of the tides 
depends upon one most uncertain and unmeasurable force, the strength 
and direction of the winds. At any rate, at present there is something 
so faulty with our time-reckoning that predictions of the movements 
of the moon are full of uncertainties. 

Storage Batteries.—We have endeavoured to keep our readers 
posted up in the various phases of the development of this wonderful 
invention. The brilliant future predicted for these batteries has 
doubtless not yet been fulfilled; at present a cloud rests upon them, 
and the public is inclined to think they are likely to prove a huge 
failure. But it is during periods of rest, when capitalists are refrain- 
ing from casting their excitement over an invention, that the best work 
is being done. Such a time is the present. The mistakes of the past 
are being slowly but surely ascertained and corrected, and there can 
be no doubt that a comparison of the present cells with those of two 
years back will show a marked increase of efficiency in our latest 
developments. To follow the history of the difficulties connected with 
these batteries, seems like listening to the story of a wayward child. 
Every part of the process seemed to play tricks. The red-lead or the 
composition would not adhere to the plates. The acid failed to pre- 
serve an even strength throughout. The plates themselves showed an 
awkward tendency to ‘buckle up’’ and thus break the connection. 
Speculation was in too great a hurry at the outset, and these defects did 
not receive proper attention. We believe that matters now have 
changed. Most of these defects have been studied and corrected. It 
is surely a hopeful sign that now it is possible to find in a battery a 
few cells behaving with perfect steadiness and force. What we have 
been able to do with a few cells, that we may fairly hope to achieve 
with the whole battery. It is the object now of manufacturers to 
bring the whole up to the level of the few. The question of electric 
storage is one of almost national importance. The great forces of 
Nature—the winds, the tides and waterfalls—are now wasting their 
boundless energy because we are unable to find a convenient means 
of collecting and storing the great powers they are scattering far and 
wide. 

The Cholera Poison.—The newspapers during the summer 
months kept us well informed of the movements and opinions of Dr. 
Koch, the German Commissioner for the investigation of cholera, It 
thus happened that undue weight was attached to his authority, and 
when he finally announced that he had succeeded in discovering the 
microbe that is the cause of the terrible disease, the world believed 
him. But we have, been premature. Dr. Koch’s so-called discovery 
is repudiated by the whole scientific world. Medical men have 
swallowed his cholera microbe with impunity. If we may believe 
Dr. Lewis, the Commissioner for the Indian Government, Dr. Koch’s 
microbe turns out to be nothing else than the Bacilli that are found 
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in the mouth and saliva of every healthy person. Dr. Koch declares 
that he has never seen such organisms, nor does he know of any one 
of his acquaintance who has met with them in this connection. But 
surely the objection is a fatal one. If Dr. Koch’s “ specific ” microbe 
turns out to be no “specific” at all, and has been found generally in 
healthy subjects, the German investigator must be ruled out of court. 

We learn, too, that the French Commissioners who were sent out 
to Egypt, have also steadily attacked Dr. Koch’s view. They maintain 
that the poison of the cholera attacks the blood, and causes radical and 
fatal changes in the life-fluid, and that hourly examinations of the 
condition of the blood will give most certain indications of the pro- 
gress of the malady. The most striking announcement of this Com- 
mission is that they have succeeded in transmitting the disease to 
animals. Up to this it has been generally held that cholera was not 
thus transmissible, We shall anxiously await further proofs of this 
statement. Should it turn out to be true, it will be one of the most 
important discoveries yet made with regard to this disease, 

The Germ Theory of Consumption.—Dr. Koch may be attacked 
for his cholera theory, but his name will go down to posterity as the 
great discoverer of the contagious nature of consumption. It is not a 
little strange that, in spite of the strong evidence to the contrary, con- 
sumption was always declared to be non-contagious. In Victoria, 
where phthisis is very prevalent, Dr. Thompson encountered much 
difficulty in maintaining the new doctrine. In fact, it should be added 
that as far back as 1876 Dr. Thompson maintained that the cause of 
pulmonary consumption was a specific germ that entered in and 
destroyed the epithelium of the lungs, But the demonstration of this 
theory was effected by the wonderful researches of Dr. Koch. There 
were two points to be established: Ist, that the germ is a distinct 
species; 2nd, that the disease be reproduced by inoculation. The 
first condition proved a long and wearisome one. The germ taken 
from the diseased lung was placed in a medium in which it would 
thrive and multiply, but in a medium in which every other species of 
microbe should be absent. It would then be required to go on culti- 
vating this microscopic thing by modification of surroundings, to 
endeavour to bring out other species. The phthisis microbe proved 
to be a slowly multiplying animalcule, but the patient efforts of Dr. 
Koch were crowned with success. He succeeded in cultivating his 
stock until they lost nearly all their virus, and were brought to the 
very verge of sterility, and still they remained unchanged in species. 
The first condition was thus fulfilled. 

There yet remained another. Among animals that seemed to be 
proof against tuberculosis the cat was pre-eminent. He therefore 
resolved to put his theory to this most difficult test by inoculating a 
cat with his cultivated microbe. Nothing but the highest skill and 
patience could have secured the success of so difficult an experiment. 
But it was successful, and what was still more so, the doctor suc- 
ceeded in obtaining microbes from his cat, and multiplying them by 
cultivation. 
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As one of the results of this wonderful discovery, the sputum of 
diseased patients was always found to be filled with the specific germ. 
In fact, the abundance or deficiency of its presence in such matters 
proves to be a most trustworthy indication of the progress of the 
disease. Practical medicine has largely shared the benefits of the 
discovery, as it has been put upon its guard as to the locale of the 
infection. It must now be a matter of the greatest caution to take 
measures te destroy the sputum on the earliest possible occasion. Any 
linen that receives it becomes highly dangerous; it is still more fatal 
to allow it to dry upon the ground, and thus poison the air with the 
dreaded germ. We feel that too much publicity can hardly be given 
to a matter on which the lives of thousands depend. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 


The Soudan.—(1) Among recently published records of travel, Mrs. 
Speedy’s account of her wanderings in the Soudan * is entitled to pre- 
cedence on the principle of “ place aux dames.” This lady is the wife 
of Captain Tristram Speedy, R.N., who acted as interpreter to the 
British Expedition to Abyssinia, and subsequently as tutor or governor 
to Prince Alamayu, Theodore’s son, confided to him by his dying 
mother. When the unfortunate heir of Abyssinia was removed from 
the care of his only English friend, he began to sicken and pine for 
home, and in his letters to Captain Speedy, implored the latter to 
carry him off thither, with the wild idea that King John would abdi- 
cate in his favour and restore him to his father’s throne. Death cut 
short the poor boy’s dreams of royalty, and Captain Speedy’s next 
Abyssinian experience was his employment as interpreter to Admiral 
Hewett’s mission to King John in the spring of 1884. 

It was during her husband’s absence on this last service, that Mrs. 
Speedy occupied herself in writing an account of her former travels 
with him (February to July, 1878) in the Soudan, a region which few 
English ladies—none we believe but herself and Lady Baker—have 
have had courage to visit. Sport was the object of Captain Speedy’s 
expedition, and its course was from Suakin to Kassala, and thence into 
the surrounding desert for about 100 miles in various directions. 
This country has often been described, but a lady’s attention is caught 
by many minute details which escape masculine notice, and the desert 
assumes a new aspect seen from a feminine point of view. Other 
travellers have dwelt upon its landscape, its majesty of desolation, its 
power of impressing the mind, Mrs. Speedy helps us to realize the 
minutiz of its every-day life, and gives us a glimpse of house-keeping, 
or one should rather say hut, or tent-keeping in the wilderness, Some 
sides of Arab life, too, she portrays for us, which male travellers are 





* “My Wanderings in the Soudan.” By Mrs. Speedy. London: R. Bentley 
& Son. 1884. 
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precluded from seeing, and specially interesting is her account of a 
celebration in Kassala in honour of the circumcision of the children of 
one of the resident families. The festivities, which began with an 
elaborate banquet exquisitely cooked, though eaten with the fingers, 
were held in the open court-yard of the house, and concluded with a 
singular rite called “the procession of the henna.” A number of 
tapers stuck into the ground all round the space so as to form rude 
patterns and outlines, were first lighted by the eldest boy, and then, 
after guests and children had had their faces and fingers smeared with 
the deep-red paste made of the henna leaves, all moved in procession 
round the court carrying lighted tapers and lanterns, while singing a 
long and dismal hymn in praise of henna, held by them in superstitious 
reverence and considered a cure for many ills. Of these ceremonies, 
the male guests, who of course feasted apart, saw nothing, and their 
entertainment was comparatively commonplace. 

A characteristic feature of Soudan desert life is described by Mrs. 
Speedy in the camp of the beast-catchers: two German gentlemen 
employed in the capture and transport of wild animals to supply mena- 
geries in Europe. ‘The difficulties of the undertaking were brought 
home to her by witnessing the daily promenade of the young elephants 
as a preliminary training for their march to Kassala; a sufliciently 
exciting performance, though she was told they were quite tame in 
comparison with what they had been. 

They were all strongly chained together, one behind the other, with five 
Arabs surrounding each one, all endeavouring to act as conductors ané re- 
strainers to the especial youngster under their charge ; yet, in spite of these 
guides, the wild dashes that the whole gang made in forbidden directions were 

erfecily terrifying. They came rolling and tumbling along, curling their 
ong trunks about, and shuffling their great flat feet deep into the dust, of 
which they kicked up such clouds that sometimes we could scarcely see 
them, and were ourselves almost suffocated. As they drew near, I observed 
that in the caseof each elephant one of the five Arabs in attendance on him 
held a strong rope fastened securely round his near front leg, another a 
similar rope attached to his off hind, while a third man walked at his head 
leading him, and a fourth followed behind to remind him at rebellious 
moments of the duty of advancing; the fifth Arab accompanied the party 
to give extra help if needed in any emergency. As there were five. 
elephants, there were twenty-five Arabs with them, besides a vast and 
motley crowd of stray onlookers, and Herr Lohse himself was there too, 
marching at the head of the cavalcade, hunting-whip in hand. 


The hunting-whip had to be brought into requisition before the walk 
was over, for the elephants becoming refractory at a steep bit of the 
path, it was loudly cracked in the air as a warning of stronger 
measures in reserve, 


The sound was evidently known and feared, for immediately every 
trunk was curled up, always a sign of anger, every head was tossed aloft, 
and that harsh trumpeting screech which an elephant always emits when 
frightened, was the simultaneous result from the whole number. One or 
two even raised their trunks and brought them down again with a bang 
on the ground, preducing a hollow, reverberating noise like striking an 
empty beer-barrel, which is another indication on the part of the elephant 
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of terror and displeasure. Still they did not stir, and at last the lash had 
to be brought sharply down on the back of the leader. 


The danger was that in their first rush they would bolt over the 
precipice ; but this being averted, the rest of their ‘‘ constitutional” 
was accomplished in comparative tranquillity. 

The travelling arrangements for two young hippopotami were also 
of extreme difficulty, for each had to be slung in a box between two 
camels trained to keep step, and they had moreover to be provided 
with a daily plunge-bath, which, in the desert, is a most inconvenient 
necessity. ‘The commissariat for this strange caravan consisted of a 
large flock of goats, twenty-five camels for water, and ten for durra, 
the whole cortége comprising between fifty and sixty animals (besides 
the transport camels and the goats), nearly forty Arabs to take 
care of the animals, and the two Europeans with their personal atten- 
dants, dromedaries, and baggage camels, For the much longer march 
from Kassala to Suakin, the staff of this Noah’s Ark procession would 
have to be still further increased, all supplies being necessarily on a 
scale proportionate to the distance. 

Mrs. Speedy describes as follows, a phenomenon which we do not 
remember to have seen noticed by any other traveller :— 


The morning after our arrival we were startled at early dawn by a 
tremendous noise, like the rushing of a great wind, or the sudden rising 
of mighty flames, and started up expecting to see the jungle on fire, 
and to find that we were in jeopardy of being burnt out. 

To our unutterable surprise all this commotion was caused by tiny 
birds flying in dense masses—millions of them, I am sure, there must 
have been—out of all the neighbouring bushes and shrubs. 

The same thing occurred regularly day after day at the same hour. 
These minute feathered things, as small as humming-birds, and far 
smaller than many Eastern butterflies, came home at night to roost, 
and were off again, no one knew whither, with the first ray of daylight, 
and, though each was too diminutive to have made any audible sound by 
itself, the combined movement of the multitude way as tremendous as [ 
have described it. The female of these birds was brown, the male princi- 
pally a dullish red, and they were not in either case remarkable for 

eauty. 


The authoress describes a not uncommon incident of Soudan ad- 
venture, when she tells how she was flooded out of her hut in the dry 
bed of the Gash, by the sudden rising of the stream in the night. 
Bedding, clothes, provisions, had to be rescued by attendant Arabs, 
while the lady herself was borne in her husband’s arms to the farther 
shore of the rapidly rising river. A more serious danger was escaped 
on her last march into Tokar, when they had to fly before a sand- 
storm discerned on the horizon as a dense wall of impenetrable dust 
and sand. She on her swift hyjin or riding dromedary, “ Wad 
Zaid,” and her husband similarly mounted, rode for their lives before 
the advancing cloud, while an Arab guide on foot led the way. 


The most remarkable thing about that ride [she says] was the way the 
native ran. He was an unusually tall man, well and cleanly built, mus- 
cular, and without an ounce of superfluous flesh; had he been picked 
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for the task he could not have been better chosen. We on our camels 
and the Arab on foot fled before the dust-storm at the rate of between 
seven and eight miles an hour, for over three hours, doing nearly four- 
and-twenty miles in that time, and that splendid Arab, a model for any 
sculptor, and a hero for any race-course, kept before us the whole way, 
and we halted but once on the road. 

Before reaching Tokar, a change of wind had swept the storm in 
another direction, averting the danger from the travellers, whose 
adventures terminated with this race for life. 

2. Col. Colborne,* now acting as Daily News correspondent with 
the Nile Expedition, has published a record of his experiences 
during Hicks Pasha’s last campaign in the Soudan, which, while 
chiefly valuable as a contribution to the history of that disastrous 
episode, gives also interesting details of scenery and manners. 

The King Country.—A less familiar region is opened up by Mr. 
Kerry-Nicholls,f who, in his journey through Maori Land, traversed a 
country hitherto closed to European visitors, though nominally part 
of the British dominions. Over this secluded land, comprising a 
large area of the North Island of New Zealand, King Tawhiao, who 
visited England in the course of last summer, still reigns as absolute 
monarch, all attempts to bribe him to abdicate his authority by re- 
trocession of confiscated lands, or payment of a Government pension, 
having utterly failed. Round this reserve territory the natives, in 
order to preserve it from the encroachments of the colonists, have 
drawn a boundary, within which no European is allowed to acquire 
Jand, make roads, or even travel, Mr. Kerry-Nicholls’ journey having 
succeeded through its very audacity. He, with a single companion, 
rode through the “‘ King Country” for 600 miles, from end to end, 
and was everywhere received by the natives with friendly hospitality. 
He shared their food, of which pork and potatoes are the staple, and 
endured the penance, almost intolerable to a European gentleman, of 
sleeping in their hermetically sealed huts, in company with an indis- 
criminate crowd of natives, in an atmosphere of 100° Fahr. 

Much of the country explored by him was covered by primeval 
forest, reeking with damp, and occupying broken ground with inter- 
vening swampy hollows, but in other regions he came upon tracts of 
fertile and richly grassed plains. The natives live in wooden or reed- 
built houses, with projecting eaves; their principal amusements are 
smoking and playing cards, and their rural industry is represented by 
an abundant supply of pigs and potatoes. Their numbers, estimated 
in Cook’s time at 100,000, had fallen in 1881 to 44,099 and though 
no longer persecuted by the white man, they are slowly dying out 
before him. Originally a splendid race, they are now physically 
degenerate, decimated by consumption, chronic asthma, and scrofula, 
enfeebled by partial imitation of the habits of civilization, and 
demoralized by the adoption of its vices. Unanimous tradition points 





* “* With Hicks Pasha in the Soudan.” By Lieut.-Col.the Hon. J. Colborne. London. 


+ “ The King Country.” By J. H. Kerry-Nicholls. London : Sampson Low & 
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to an island in the Pacific, to which they give the name of Hawaiki 
as the original home of the Maori race, and thence they are said to 
have emigrated totheir present abode under the leadership of a semi- 
supernatural leader, called Te Tupe. The names of the canoes in 
which they came, with those of their respective captains, have been 
handed down by oral tradition for generations, and legend also asserts 
that certain animals and plants, as the sweet potato, the rat, and green 
parrot, were brought by the immigrants from their original home. 
The author visited the regions of the boiling springs, and describes 
the endless variety of geysers, mud-holes, fumaroles and solfataras 
clustering thickly round the lake shores and river beds, and discharg- 
ing waters of every hue impregnated with every class of mineral 
deposit. The natives use these natural caldrons for all domestic 
purposes, and Mr. Kerry Nicholls describes the summary process by 
which a pig, caught and siain under his eyes, was first plunged into a 
hissing pool to be deprived of its bristles, and then laid over a steam 
hole to cook until done to a turn. Hot baths, available at all hours, 
are freely indulged in, and if a Maori feels chilly even during the 
night he wili get up to plunge into the steaming tank before his door. 
The most beautiful natural phenomena of this region are the tairy- 
like terraces, one white as alabaster, the other coral-pink, formed 
by the silicious crystallization of the overflow of hot-water crater 
pools some seventy feet above the lake. The first is thus described : 


As we looked upwards the whole outline of the terrace assumed a semi- 
circular form, which spreads out at its base in a graceful curve of many 
hundreds of feet, as it sloped gently down to the margin of the lake. 
Then broad, flat, rounded steps of pure white silica rose tier above 
tier ; white and smooth as Parian marble, and above them terrace above 
terrace mounted upwards, rounded and semi-circular in form, as if de- 
signed by the hand of man, guided by the inspiration of the Divine 
Architect. All were formed out of a delicate tracery of silica which ap- 
peared like lace work congealed into alabaster of the purest hue. Each 
lamination or fold of this beautiful design was clearly and marvellously 
defined, and as the glittering warm water came rippling over them in a 
continuous flow Te Tarata sparkled beneath the sun as if bedecked with 
diamonds and myriads of other precious gems. Crystal pools, shaped as if 
to resemble the form of shells and leaves, and filled to their brims with 
water, blue and shining as liquid turquoise, charmed the eyes as we 
mounted to every step, while around the edges, the bright crystals of 
silica had formed incrustations which made them appear as if set ina 
margin of miniature pearls. Every successive terrace seemed to spring up 
in grander proportions from the one immediately below it, as we ap- 
proached the summit, not in formal angular-shaped steps, but in flat-top- 
ped elevations, with rounded edges and sweeping curves from which the 
wet glittering silica hung in the shape of sparkling stalactites, which inter- 
lacing themselves and mingling together, formed a delicate and almost 
transparent fringe which looked liked a fantastic network of icicles, so 
exquisitely beautiful in appearance and so delicately formed as to appear 
asif fashioned by the magic touch of a fairy hand. Mounting upward 
and upward, where it seemed sacrilege for the booted foot of man to tread, 
and where the snowy crisp silicious crystal formed a carpet-like covering 
Leneath the feet, we reached the summit, and sat down upon a cluster of 
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rocks which rose in fantastic shape upon the very margin of the cup- 
shaped crater. 

The great central region of plutonic action was also explored, and 
the two mighty volcanic caves of Tangariro and Ruapeho ascended, 
though strictly tabooed to the white man’s foot by native superstition. 
The former is in the semi-extinct or solfatara stage, emitting steam 
and gases, but no lava, the other is totally quiescent. It is a curious 
fact that in the glacier-sheeted sides of the latter mountain, at 7,000 
above the sea, two of the principal rivers of the island, the Waikato 
and the Whangachu have their rise, within a very short distance of 
each other. The two streams, the first clear as crystal, the second 
white as milk from the alum with which it is charged, run nearly 
parallel for miles, ere they finally diverge to take cpposite courses to- 
wards the north and south of the island. 

A Snake Dance.—A singular remnant of ancient heathen wor- 
ship is described in Captain Bourke’s volume on the Snake Dance of 
the Moquis of Arizona.* This tribe, occupying seven different pueblos 
or villages a few leagues apart, has never been converted to Christi- 
anity, and retains its ancient rites and superstitions. The Snake 
Dance celebrated every second year at the full moon of August, is the 
most remarkable of these, and was witnessed in full perfection by the 
author. ‘The reptiles used in it, principally rattle-snakes, though four 
kinds are admitted, are collected by the young men during eight days 
previous, and deposited in semi-subterranean chambers called estufas, 
used in these villages as places of public assembly, and entered by a 
ladder from the roof. The captive reptiles are here guarded by two 
ancient medicine men, who appeared to the author to be under the 
influence of a narcotic, and who control the movements of the snakes 
by stroking them with wands of eagle’s feathers supposed to inspire 
them with fear or aversion. The snakes are not deprived of their 
fangs, but certain roots seem to be used as antidotes to their poison by 
those in contact with them, and it is said the creatures themselves are 
washed in some infusion of them. They are handled freely by the 
initiated, being gripped behind the head with one hand, and stroked 
downwards with the other to prevent them from coiling, as while ex- 
tended they seem comparatively innocuous. The ceremonies are con- 
fined to members of the order of the Rattlesnake, forming a distinct 
brotherhood, almost exclusively drawn from the descendants of the 
snake clan. In the dance itself, the men wear cotton kilts, and have 
their faces and: bodies stained in different colours. Men, women, and 
children, to the number of fifty or eighty, take part in the dance or 
procession ; but only the men and boys carry the snakes, holding them 
in their hands and mouths, and depositing them in places where they 
are taken up by fresh divisions of the dancers. The procession circles 
round a sacred rock and tent of buffalo’s hide, to which the snakes are 
carried after being sprinkled with sacred corn-flour by the women. 
‘They are eventually borne to the foot of the rock on which the village 





* The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona.” By John G. Bourke, Capt. 3rd. 
U. 8. Cavalry. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1884. 
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stands, and there liberated once more. The dance seems to be an invo- 
cation of rain for the crops; and the four kinds of snakes symbolize 
four kinds of lightning, of which their sinuous motion is suggestive. 
This curious subject is illustrated by coloured plates of the various cos- 
tumes and ornaments used in the ceremonial, and preparatory stages. 

Timbuctoo.—Dr. Oskar Lens has published a narrative of his ex- 
ploration of the Sahara, and visit to Timbuctoo, where he spent 
eighteen days’ in 1880.* He reports the Great Desert to be not the 
uniform sandy waste the popular imagination pictures it, but a diver- 
sified region, consisting for the most part of raised plateaus, with in- 
tervening valleys, in which springs and even running waters are some- 
times found. The average temperature experienced was 86° Fahr., 
and he does not seem to have found the heat oppressive. The depres- 
sion of El Juf, supposed to have been an ancient sea-bed, does not in 
his opinion present that character. At no point crossed by him was its 
elevation less than 492 feet above the sea, and though it may decline 
towards the west, he does not believe it ever reaches a lower level than 
330 feet. The Sahara, according to his theory of its formation, is a 
sandstone region which has undergone atmospheric disintegration. 
The young Arab city of Tendouf, on the skirts of the Desert, he de- 
scribes as having made rapid growth since its foundation thirty years 
ago. It is now surrounded by gardens and palm-groves, while four 
caravan routes converge on it. The fanaticism of its inhabitants 
obliged him to pass by without entering it, and prevented him from 
examining its ancient salt-workings and pre-historic implements, so 
interesting from the light they might be expected to throw on the early 
condition of the Sahara. 

Southern Greenland.—Of systematic explorations, the most im- 
portant recently carried on have been those of the Danish expedition 
in Southern Greenland, under Lieutenants Holm and Garde. Their 
report, dated March, 1884, is written from their winter quarters at 
Namortalik, about fifty miles from Cape Farewell. This little village, 
situated on an island with some 250 inhabitants, consists of thirty 
turf-covered houses, but has a Lutheran mission and school, a brewery, 
a bakery, and a branch of the commercial company called the Royal 
Commerce of Greenland. The inhabitants catch seals and eiders on 
the adjacent islands, and the beautiful fiord of Tasermiut, fifty miles 
in length, supplies them in abundance with salmon, seals and herrings. 
The shores of this inlet, whose luxuriance of summer vegetation, 
combined with heat and mosquitoes, almost recalls the tropics, abound 
in game, ptarmigan, Polar bears, hares, and foxes. 

The general scenery of Southern Greenland is of a wild and desolate 
character, savage mountain ranges being separated by yawning valley- 
gorges, through which vast glaciers reach the sea. The greatest cold 
registered was on March 9, when 21° 5” below zero of Centigrade was 
marked, The winter temperature was very variable, ranging from 
20° (Cent.) of frost to some degrees above freezing, with high winds 





* ‘Timbuktu : Reise durch Morocco, die Sahara und den Sudan.’? Von Dr. Oskar 
Lens. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1884. 
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and rain alternating with snow. The expedition is to spend another 
winter in Greenland, returning in the autumn of 1885. 

The results of Lieutenant Holm’s earlier journeys (1880-81) have 
been recently published. Their most interesting feature is the de- 
scription, illustrated with numerous photographs, of the ruins of 
ancient Norman settlements in the Julianehaab district, where forty 
groups of dwellings, consisting of 300 buildings, were surveyed. The 
fuct that stone-houses were habitable in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies argues a warmer climate than that now prevailing, and the 
former extensive breeding of cattle throughout these regions is also 
evidence of the change. 

Camels in Australia.—The introduction of the camel into Aus- 
tralia has rendered possible the exploration of the waterless interior, 
and two succesful journeys have been accomplished with the aid of these 
animals as carriers. Mr. Whitfield Mills, starting from Beltana,near Lake 
Torrens, S.A., on June 6, 1883, crossed the continent in about 
28° south lat., and reached the coast at Northampton, W.A. The 
party suffered much from want of water, and were once ten or eleven 
days without it; only three perennial springs having been found in a 
tract of 1600 miles. Some regions were crossed which might be 
made available for pasture, but the general character of the land 
seems to have been unpromising. Of the thirty camels under the 
care of five Afghan drivers, six were lost, from having eaten, as was 
supposed, poisonous herbage. 

The second Australian expedition was that of Mr. Charles Winnecke, 
who, from July 30 to December 2, 1883, explored 400 miles of 
entirely unknown country in the North Territory of South Australia. 
High red-sandstone ridges, covered with stunted acacia jungle, sepa- 
rating valleys, overgrown with similar scrubby bush, formed the 
general outline of the landscape, of which the most peculiar features 
were dry salt lakes, covered with surface crystallization of dazzling 
whiteness. Camels were here, too, the beasts of burden, and are 
reported to have “behaved nobly.” If it can be credited that they 
went, as stated, 16 days without water, travelling 278 miles in the 
time, their endurance was certainly tried to the utmost, and the forty 
gallons a-piece they are reported to have subsequentiy drunk, was 
fairly due to them. 

The recent discovery of an abundant supply of water, at 1220 feet 
below the surface, at Turkannina, in lat. 30° S., long. 130}° E., has 
suggested the hope that a subterrannean supply exists through a cretace- 
gus region, occupying 126,000 square miles ,of Central Australia. 
This fact, if verified, would revolutionize the destinies of the continent. 

New Guinea.—An expedition sent out to explore New Guinea by 
the proprietor of the Melbourne Age, returned to Thursday Island, 
on June 9, 1884, having explored 120 miles of the Mai Kassa, or 
Baxter River, west of the Fly River, They report a “splendid country,” 
and passed twelve rivers, some of considerable size, but were attacked 
by the natives, and had to abandon their boat in the retreat to the 
coast. One of their number was wounded in the foot, and 
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it is feared that another lost his life in an attempt to reach Saibai 
Island from the mainland on a bamboo raft. The native missionaries 
from that place eventually succoured the rest of the party and rescued 
them from their perilous position. 

Volcano in West Australia.—The reported outbreak of a new 
volcano in West Australia on August 25, 1883, is curious from its 
probable connection with the simultaneous great convulsion in the 
Straits of Sunda. The fact rests as yet only on native authority, but 
the description quoted in Nature, February 21, 1884, seems too accurate 
for anything but an actual transcript of reality. “ Big mountain burn 
up. He big one sick. Throw him up red stuff, it run down side, and 
burn down grass and trees.” 

An Adventurous Traveller.—An Italian traveller, Signor 
Maurizio Buonfanti has made a remarkable journey, recorded in the 
Report of the Roman Geographical Society for April, 1884. Starting 
from Tripoli in April, 1881, he reached Lake Tchad, and thence 
penetrated to Adamawa in the valley of the Binue. Driven back to 
Koko in Bornu by wars among the natives, he directed his course west- 
ward towards Kano, explored the Foulah kingdom of Sokoto as far as 
the Niger, and then followed that river upwards to Timbuctoo. He 
traversed Masina, but had to retreat before the hostile attacks of 
natives, and eventually making his way through Dahomey to the 
Catholic Mission at Abeokouta, reached the coast at Lagos after two 
years’ travel by routes hitherto unexplored. 

New Sect in N. Africa.—The exploration of North Africa is 
daily rendered more difficult and dangerous by the rapid propagation 
of the new Islamite sect of Es-Senousi, of which M. Henri Duveyrier 
has published a remarkable study. Its tenets, brought from the 
Arabian to the Libyan Desert, inculcate uncompromising hostility to 
Christians as well as to all less fanatical Mohammedans, and the author 
ascribes to their influence recent risings in Algeria, and assassinations 
of travellers like that of Mdlle. Tinné in 1869 in the Soudan, and of the 
Flatters’ Mission in the Algerian Sahara in 1881. The Tripolitan 
Sheikh, Sidi Mohammed-Ben-Ali-es-Senousi, is the head of the con- 
fraternity, which rules absolutely in Tripoli, is favoured by the Sultan 
of Morocco, has numerous adherents throughout Yemen and the Somali 
country, is all-powerful in Wadai, and has zaouiya, or convents, 
scattered through the Libyan oases, the Theban Desert, the Tripolitan 
Sahara Fezzan, and many points in Algerian territory. Its sectaries, 
estimated at the very lowest at a million and a half, number perhaps 
three millions, and are bound to shrink from no atrocity at the bidding 
of their superiors. The Sultan himself, whose title to the caliphate is 
disputed by a large section of his subjects, is obliged to temporize with 
this and other reforming movements, which constitute a serious danger 
in the East. 
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ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 


La Civiltd Cattolica, 1 Novembre. 


The Policy of Italy.—When the three Emperors met in the 
middle of September at the castle of Skierniewice, exciting the 
curiosity of all Europe, the attention of Italy was greatly distracted by 
the cholera raging in its midst, by King Humbert’s visit to the afflicted 
city of Naples, and by the clamorous ovations with which this regal 
act of charity was celebrated. But when the very genuine dread of the 
disease had subsided. and a somewhat artificial and exaggerated enthu- 
siasm for the king’s self-devotion had cooled down, puplic opinion, or 
rather its feeders, had time to cast an eye tothe now empty castle of 
Skierniewice, and to ask each other the question, “ What of Italy, 
which but lately was glorying in her alliance with the two Emperors of 
central Europe, and what has become of her policy?” Italy, they 
perceive, has been altogether ignored, and left out of the hunt. The 
bluest monarchists and the reddist republicans all agree in noticing 
this patent fact. ‘‘ We have been treated,” says the Fascio Demo- 
cratico, “as the very last among the nations and the least serious of 
Governments, We have been playing the part of lacqueys, and we 
have been despised as proud, dirty paupers.” All the journals sing 
the same tune with their characteristic variations. Even Bonghi in his 
“ Nuova Antologia ” says much the same as the rest, though in more 
covered terms. He admits, though he tries to make the best of this 
peculiar position, treating foreign alliances after the fashion of “ sour 
grapes.” After all, Italy seems to him to have cut but a poor figure 
as one in the trio: she would make a more pitiful one still in a quar- 
tetto. Her course was now plain: to keep on good terms with all, as 
others will, on their part, desire to do with her. ‘ Weshall be com- 
pelled,” he says, ‘‘for many years to remain what we are, and no 
more—no one will wish us to be less.” That is the question, the 
Reviewer thinks. L’Jtalia fara da se: This was the old boast, now 
to be realized for the first time. She is to emerge from babyhood, be 
freed from swaddling-bands, and walk in freedom. Her safety, Bonghi 
thinks, will depend upon the manifest uprightness of her intentions 
and on her resolution to abstain from coveting what at present belongs 
to others: a bad pledge for her security, the Reviewer says, consider- 
ing the vice of her origin, from which she shows no sign of conversion. 

Others do not share Bonghi’s hopes, real or affected, as the Reviewer 
demonstrates by.several curious extracts from Liberal journals, He 
proceeds to show that new Italy, having placed the very reason of its 
existence on an implacable war against the principle and bulwark of 
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all social and political authority, the Papacy, thereby confesses that it 
isthe most revolutionary of Governments. “‘O Roma, O la morte” is 
still inscribed on its banner. And being thus also essentially and ac- 
tively opposed to the religious rights and interests of Catholics 
throughout the world, the subjects of different States, it must 
naturally, when no longer at once fettered and protected by some 
powerful nation, become, for this double reason, an object of suspi- 
cion and unfriendly feeling to other Governments, if only from the 
mere instinct of self-preservation. 

This article will repay the perusal of any who wish to know what 
are the views or opinions of the organs of revolutionary Italy as to its 
position and prospects at this juncture. 

Dangers a-head signalled.—If there be any foundation for what 
the Capitale asserted on the 16th of October, as quoted by the Civiltd 
Cattolica, the so-called Kingdom of Italy has no small ground for ap- 
prehension, already being threatened with a new exodus. The Capi- 
tale has raised a veritable cry of alarm on the subject. It was not a 
mere on dit that had shaken its nerves, but, as it seems, a telegram 
from Berlin had announced that the Gazzetta della Croce had formally 
stated that Italy intended to vacate Rome and remove the Court and 
seat of Government to Florence. Similar reports had previously been 
current, but Mancini’s organs had set them aside as of no importance, 
but now the case was different, since the Gazzetta della Croce is reckoned 
as the authorized organ of the Court of Berlin and of the most in- 
fluential classes in Prussia. Whether, therefore, its news be true or 
false, the Capitale opines that the matter is serious, very serious. If 
false, it is at least an index of the political tendency of the German 
Government. ‘* What is sought at Berlin,” it says, “ is internal peace, 
and the Prussian Government would be disposed to sacrifice even the 
rights (?) of Italy to Rome in order to silence the Centre party, whose 
opposition is more troublesome than ever. But if, on the other hand, 
it be true, whether founded on the weakness of our Ministry or as en- 
tering into the plan of the Conservative league concerted between the 
three Emperors, it would constitute a grave menace.” Who would 
have believed, some time ago, that the Capitale, the Diritto, and their 
compeers, would use such language, plainly evincing that they dread 
an ultimate triumph of the Papacy, and that ever since the terrible 
dispatch from Berlin they are unable to conceal their fears of such a 
finale ? The Capitale, indeed, does not scruple to remind its readers 
that Charles V. caused Rome to be sacked, and then, a few years later, 
became the champion of Catholicism and the persecutor of Luther and 
the Reform. “ Besides this,” adds the terrified Radical journal, “ wemust 
not forget that the ‘Holy Alliance’ in 1815 had for its chief founders, 
after Austria, Protestant England and Prussia and heterodox Russia.” 


18 Octobre. 


Decadence of Italian Romance.—A series of articles on the 
degeneracy of Italian thought has been appearing in the Civiltd 
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Cattolica The last treated of poetry, the present treats of romance. 
No other branch of literature, it considers, manifests a more deplor- 
abie state of decadence. After serving, like poetry, as an instrument for 
exciting political passions, and for adding fuel to the flame which the 
Masonic sects and their foreign auxiliaries were kindling throughout 
Italy, it has now fallen to so depraved and despicable a level as to be 
reckoned one of the most potent factors in the deterioration, both moral 
and literary, which prevails. The Reviewer traces the styles which have 
been in vogue during the last fifty years and upwards through their 
different phases. The first was the historical romance, and, strange 
to say, in a land which ofall others might be supposed to furnish rich 
materials in this line, we are forced to go back above half a century 
to Manzoni’s ‘‘ Promessi Sposi” to be able to name one romance 
which does real honour to Italian literature. It merited a strong en- 
comium from Sir Walter Scott, whom the Reviewer calls the greatest 
of modern writers of fiction. When Manzoni modestly confessed to 
him that he had drawn his own inspiration from his romances, Sir 
Walter promptly rejoined, “Ifthat be the case, the ‘Promessi Sposi’ 
is my best romance.” Manzoni was followed by a host of imitators, of 
whom it would be little to say that not one equalled him, for by far the 
greater number were utterly unsuccessful in deriving any inspiration 
from his pages. True, their stories were filled with the most extraor- 
dinary and startling events, and were all made up of pretty nearly the 
same conventional materials. There was the inevitable tournament, 
elopement or abduction, a shipwreck, a magician, a hermit, a cavern, 
a prison, a castle, a brigand, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of a 
fifth-rate melodrama; just as now to please the vitiated tastes of the day, 
there must figure in a romance accomplished scoundrels, abandoned 
women, incendiaries, poisonings, assassinations, suicides, and the like. 
Manzoni was the first to be sensible of the ridiculous in this excess 
of romanticism, and ashamed, perhaps, of being reckoned as the origin- 
ator of this style, he boldly wrote against it, showing how, with rare 
exceptions, history was rather compromised than served by historical 
romance, while imagination and invention were crippled, 

These absurd stories, though debasing to art, were not 
otherwise corrupting ; but the political romance by which they 
were to be supplanted and of which Foscolo, an admirer and imi- 
tator of Goethe’s ‘“ Werther,” was the first importer, inflicted 
deadly wounds on morality. His “Jacopo Ortis” is the cry of 
a soul which believes in nothing, or of Brutus at Phillippi : 
“‘O virtue, thou art a vain word!” It was a hodge-podge of sentimen- 
tal bile, egotistical meanness, pagan patriotism, proud contempt of life 
and of men, and execration of foreignrule. Mazzini adopted Foscolo’s 
ideas and style, and in his wake followed the democratic journals, the 
emancipated women, and the juvenile libertines. In the meantime, and 
in spite of some few better examples, there was forming in Italy a 
species of blasphemous and bitter romance by a mixture of the scorn- 
ful scepticism of Byron, Foscolo’s worship of an irresistible necessity, 
and Alfieri’s hatred of tyrants, with a seasoning of Victor Hugo’s sen- 
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suous extravagance to give a relish to the composition. It was 
replete with false or exaggerated sentiment ; brought monsters on the 
scene, drawn from the brain of the writer, not from anything in nature 
or society ; exalted vice into heroism ; white-washed turpitude ; and 
beautified vice, The great leader of this school was Guerrazzi, an active 
member of the secret societies and promoter of revolution. The 
Masonic sects welcomed his works with enthusiasm, on account of 
their fierce invectives against the Popes, against princes, and, indeed, 
the whole human race, and because he was an adept in teaching the 
art of blaspheming holy things with consummate cynicism. His literary 
merit was small, and he was unable to create a single artistic type or 
depict one genuine character. No wonder, therefore, if he is scarcely 
remembered now; but his successors and imitators continued his bad 
work, 

We must refer our readers to the pages of the Review for a sketch 
of the differentforms and styles through which the revolutionary, anti- 
social, and anti-Christian romance advanced, or, rather, descended to the 
very lowest depth ofdegradation. It has been followed by the count- 
less tribe of novelists whose sole desire is to make money, and, in order 
to do so, flatter the most brutal instincts of the multitude. The im- 
pression which these pernicious books leave upon the mind is that the 
distinction between good and bad is a scarecrow for imbeciles, that 
violent passions are a sign of strength, whereas they are precisely the 
reverse, and that the infallible token of moral superiority is to feel re- 
spect for nothing. Massimo d’ Azeglio, himself a writer of romance and, 
as an ardent friend of the Revolution, by no meansfree from blame in the 
use of his pen, has in his “ Ricordi” severely judged the romance writers 
of modern Italy, where he says that for the last thirty years there is no 
abomination with which they have not defiled their pens, no turpitude 
which they have not approved, no crime which they have not defended, 
no virtue which they have not outraged. Things have become, if 
possible, more despicably vile since he left that censure on record. 
This abominable literature is one of the causes of the deplorable moral 
declension of the Italy of to day. It is in the hands of all women as 
well as men, from the young lady of rank who reads these novels on 
the sly, to the humble semptress who robs herself of part of the brief 
time which is left her for sleep to give herself this poisonous indulgence. 
What is to be hoped for from a generation brought up and nourished 
on this worse than garbage? That which we may expect from people 
who have lost all sentiment of the beautiful, the good, and the 
true. 


FRENCH PERIODICALS. 


Revue des Questions Historiques. October. 

Popes Vigilius and Pelagius.—None of the French periodi- 
cals this quarter contain articles of much importance or of anything 
like special interest. The one which appeals to the largest circle of 
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readers is probably the one with which this issue of the “ Questions 
Historiques ” opens: “‘ Vigile et Pélage : étude sur l’histoire de l’Eglise 
Romaine au milieu du VI°. Siécle.” It is a long article, but pleasant 
reading, and coming as it does from the pen of the Abbé L. Duchesne— 
whois at present bringing out his edition of the “ Liber Pontificalis,” and 
is overflowing with knowledge of the period—it is well worth perusal 
by the student of history. The dramatic interest of the article ends 
doubtless with Vigilius’ death at Syracuse; but the writer’s sketch of 
the difficulties which Pelagius encountered on his return to Rome as 
Pope, from Western prelates, on account of his change of judgment 
regarding the condemnation of the Three Chapters, is very graphic. 
Indeed the perusal of the article gives about as real and vivid 
a picture of a confused and excited period as one could well 
desire. The article begins with the débuts of Vigilius as a 
young deacon: not very promising beginnings either, one would 
think. “Pope Boniface II., having been designated by his predeces- 
sor Felix IV., Vigilius had the idea of getting himself adopted as suc- 
cessor by Boniface.” The adoption was actually made, and with a 
certain degree of solemnity ; but fortunately when Boniface died in 532 
Vigilius was not elected Pope. Then the author sketches the life of 
Vigilius at Constantinople, and his success in ingratiating himself with 
both Justinian and Theodora ; his journey back to Rome with letters 
from them to Belisarius ordering that Vigilius must be the successor of 
Agapitus, just dead; and then the intrusion by Theodatus of Silverius 
into the pontifical chair before Vigilius could arrive from the East. 
The author cannot think that Vigilius was entirely free from com- 
plicity in the subsequent persecution and exile of Silverius ; indeed, 
his cruelty towards that holy man is too marked, and is moreover not 
the only thing of the kind laid to his charge (p. 380). In an interest- 
ing section the author traces the career of Pelagius as apocrisiarius at 
Constantinople, his influence, and his share in raising the theological 
storm which soon agitated both East and West. Then we come across 
the Emperor theologian, and get a clear picture of the contending 
influences which worked so violently till the conflict culminated in the 
fifth General Council. We have a touching account of the violence 
used to the Pope both before and after the Council. We learn to 
sympathize with him in his changes of conduct, and find, on the 
author’s showing, that Vigilius is not so weak a character as he is often 
represented. Indeed, he seems here to merit the praise accorded him 
by Palma of having so acted, “ut prudentie laudem omnino 
mereatur.” How much the peace of the Church suffered from the 
theological dictatorship of Justinian is tellingly brought out by the 
facts here narrated. We learn, too, how far Vigilius’ orthodoxy was 
from being understood at the time in the West, by the dark looks of 
opposition which met Pelagius on his return to Rome to be Pope, 
after having accepted the decrees of Constantinople and condemned 
the Three Chapters: he was regarded as “‘a deserter of Apostolic 
doctrine, and unfaithful to Saint Leo.” 

Character of Pelagius.—In this sketch of the middle of the sixth 
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century, in the midst of desolating wars, plottings, cavillings, and not 
over-scrupulous honesty, and with the character of the future Popes 
showing in many respects so much under the influence of their age, 
their conduct as successors of St. Peter stands out in remarkable con- 
trast—is, in fact, phenomenal. Pelagius is here specially held forward 
for admiration, not only as a generous and self-sacrificing benefactor of 
the people, a man of high character, eloquent and ready, but as having 
kept his hands clear of simony, and that at a time when simony was 
“de tradition et presque de bon gofit.” For Pelagius, the Abbé 
Duchesne has words of high eulogy. He quotes his epitaph :— 


Captivos redimens, miseris sucurrere promptus 
Pauperibus nunquam parta negare sibi ; 

Tristitia participans, leti moderator opimus 
Alterius gemitus credid?! esse suos. 


“Tristitia participans!” concludes our author, “Alterius gemitus!” 
How much sadness and how many groans in those calamitous times when 
Rome was five times taken and retaken; when Italy—trodden down by 
Goths, and Greeks,and Franks—seemed to produce its harvests that they 
might be burned, and its men that they might be massacred or enslaved. 
These'sorrows wrang the heart of Pelagius; his hand dressed these wounds. 
The Church has not judged it well to give him the halo of the Saints, but 
History, whilst not deceiving herself about the vicissitudes of his chequered 
existence, nor throwing any veil over the contradictions of his theological 
career, has to make place for him among the great Popes of these winter 
centuries, near Agapitus and Gregory, illustrious pontiffs, the honour of 
the Christian family of which they were the heads, and of the Roman race 
of which they were the last representatives.” 


Cardinal Chigi in France, 1664.—This, the second article of the 
Revue, narrates the legation of Cardinal Chigi, his arrival in France, 
and his treatment at the hands of Louis XIV. A former article by 
the same author, M. Charles Gérin, headed “The Embassy of Créqui, 
and the Treaty of Pisa,” was noticed by us in 1880. The present 
article takes up the narrative immediately after the treaty. One con- 
dition imposed by Louis XIV. on the ill-treated Pope, was that Alex- 
ander VII. should present his excuses (especially for the miserable 
affair of the Corsican Guard) to Louis, by his nephew Cardinal Flavio 
Chigi, to be endowed, for this mission, with the title of legate @ latere. 
The object of the article is to ascertain how Alexander VII. fulfilled 
this principal article of the treaty, and by that means to ascertain “ by 
the light of inedited documents two of the questions which the recital 
raises: Was the Court of France in good faith, and could it ever have 
been mistaken about the intentions and acts of Alexander? Having 
obtained satisfaction, what did it do to re-establish friendly intercourse 
with the Holy See? The result of this study is emphatically to show 
the Holy See honestly doing all it could to pacify and satisfy Louis, 
and thwarted at every turn by the supercilious and half dishonest un- 
friendliness of the King and his agents. The constantly re-echoed 
insult by the Papal Guard—the true nature of which was shown in the 
former article—was even known by the King’s Ministers and acknow- 
ledged between them in their private correspondence, now Y pub- 
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lished. Lionne, writing tothe French Ambassador in England, speaks 
of “ ’insulte faite & M. le duc de Créquy, qui aprés tout était un cas 
fortuit.”. The writer’s version of Cardinal Chigi’s legation reflects 
highest credit on him for prudence, straightforwardness, and simpli- 
city, and equal discredit on the King and his Ministers and agents, 
for treating the Legate with half-veiled insults and vexatious delays. 
A secret instruction of the King to his Ambassador at Rome is also 
brought to light: the Pope and his nephew were to have the good- 
will of Louis if they would sell themselves to second his foreign policy ; 
otherwise they were to be threatened with the virga ferrea. “ But the 
Legate,” says our author,‘ was accessible to neither fear nor ambition.” 
He remained to the end what he had shown himself to the French 
people : “‘of irreproachable manners, just to all, respectful to princes, 
modest in his elevation, an example to all of courtesy and kindness.” 


The remaining principal articles in this number of the Revue are 
“ Les Conférences de Saint-Brice entre Henri de Navarre et Catherine 
de Médicis, 1586—1587,” by the Vicomte Guy de Brémond d’Ars, 
A full and not uninteresting account of the hitherto scarcely men- 
tioned conferences, which consumed, as Catherine had to deplore, 
eight months of useless efforts, in the course of which she had to suffer 
not 2 little from the rough Calvinist leaders, and the result of which 
was entirely favourable to Henri and his party. “Les Emigrés et les 
Commissions militaires aprés Fructidor,” by M. Victor Pierre; ‘‘ Le 
Livre blanc de Toulouse,” by M. Ad. Tardif, and “ L’Emigration Bré- 
tonne en Armorique,” by M. A. de Barthélemy, which, though only a 
review of a work by M. J. Loth bearing the same title, gives a suffi- 
cient réswmé of a book which should have special interest on this side 
of the Channel. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


By Dr. Betresnetm, of Cologne, 
1. Katholik. 


Pelagianism.—In the September number Dr. Ernst discusses the 
doctrine of the old British heretic Pelagius, who, with his disciple 
Celestius, in the time of S. Augustine disturbed the Christian 
world. In our own days there have been published in Germany several 
most able books on Pelagianism, although on more than one point it 
cannot be admitted that they afford an exact idea of that baneful 
heresy. The present inquiry is directed mainly to the question 
whether or not Pelagius and his disciples taught the doctrine of 
“ opera supererogatoria.” Dr. Ernst is a solid patristical scholar, and 
in this article gives us ample grounds for believing that the very 
masters of the Pelagian school, Pelagius himself, Celestius and 
Julian of Eelanum, held the doctrine of supererogatory works. 

The Gospel in the Liturgy.—F. Wolff, a Benedictine monk of 
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Maredzous, a faithful disciple of the famous Abbot Guéranger, in this 
same September number continues his dissertation on ‘‘ The Gospel in 
the Liturgy.” The priest’s reading of the Gospel during High Mass 
is no original part of the liturgy; only in the later period of the 
Middle Ages it was adopted, when the dramatical—if we may use the 
term—character of the Mass was less insisted on than before. ‘The 
old Sacramentaries contained those texts only and prayers which were 
assigned exclusively tothe celebrating priest andnot to any of the others 
who took part in the liturgy. And therefore those Sacramentaries 
contained neither Epistle nor Gospel. After the year 1000 the priest 
began to recite, through devotion, those prayers also or texts which 
were sung by the choir. The same may be said of the custom of 
carrying the missal to the right side of the altar. In the first centuries 
this was not done before the Gospel was read, and then only in order 
to gain room for the deacon who carried the gifts of the faithful to the 
altar. Our author goes on to develop the awe-inspiring ceremonies 
connected with the recital of the Gospel. Some of them may here 
be mentioned. Whilst it was sung no one was permitted to sit. Priests 
and monks, who formerly were allowed the “ reclinatoria,” had to put 
them aside and stand upright. In the Eastern Church the bishop laid 
down his “ pallium” or ‘‘omophorion.” Emperors and empresses, 
kings and queens, put down their crowns during the time the Gospel 
was being recited. In Poland princes were accustomed to draw their 
swords during the time, thereby to testify their willingness to shed 
their blood for the sake of the religion of the gospel. The text of 
the Gospel was to be kissed by the bishops or priests; but princes 
were not allowed this honour till after their consecration. Sigismund 
Augustus, King of Poland, asked of Paul III. for his queen, Barbara 
Radzivill, this permission to kiss the gospel during Mass, although 
the coronation ceremony had not yet been performed. And bya 
brief, dated March 11, 1549, the Pope granted the request. 

Wicliff and the Bible.—Dr. Bender finishes his able articles on 
Wicliff as a translator of the Bible. Having traced Wicliff’s career he 
now goes on to deal critically with his translation of the Bible. 
Thomas Waldensis (Netter of Walden), the learned adversary of 
Wicliff, is the man who can give the best evidence about this point. 
Even Professor Lechler, whose work on Wicliff has had the honour 
of been translated into English, points out the noble character and 
the love of justice for which Waldensis was distinguished. And to 
Waldensis we are indebted for the notices of those manifold and 
shameful frauds and adulterations of the holy text in which Wicliff 
indulged. Waldensis is supported by Sir Thomas More. Next 
our author examines the heresies which Wicliff based on the cor- 
ruptions of the holy text. This article is well worth reading, and 
reflects great credit on its author. 

In the October issue Dr. Pohle, of Leeds Seminary, the eminent 
biographer of F. Secchi, treats the question of whether there is organic 
life in other planets besides our earth. 
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2. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


German Hymns before Luther.—In the September number of 
this magazine we have a critique on one of the most remarkable works 
published in Catholic Germany for many years. With German Pro- 
testants it is like a dogmatic truth, not to be touched by any adversary, 
that Luther is the author of the German church hymns. Of course 
such praise reflects very doubtfully on the Catholic Church, which is 
daily taunted with having wantonly neglected, in the times when she 
swayed the world, the spiritual care of her children. It is true 
enough that the war which Luther waged on the Church, the com- 
plete destruction of the old liturgy and the eagerness for including 
the people in the newly-invented divine service, led to an extensive 
cultivation of church hymns in Germany. But to tell the world that 
Luther is entitled to the merit, either of being the first who introduced 
German hymns, or of being the one who chiefly inaugurated this 
custom, is utterly at variance with historical truth. For the greater 
part he borrowed his hymns from the old Church; and the number 
of original hymns which he himself composed is exceedingly small. 
The work entitled ‘‘ Das katholische deutsche Kirchenlied in seinen 
Singweisen von den friihesten Zeiten,” von Meister Biiumker. 
Freiburg Herder, 1884, has won fcr itself the general admiration of 
doth Protestants and Catholics. There is, perhaps, not any other 
Christian people which can boast of such vast treasures of church 
hymns as the German. This well-executed book gives one a view of 
these treasures both of pre- and post-Reformation times. It con- 
tains a Collection of upwards of 700 hymns and their musical airs. 
Even contemporaries such as the Allgemeine Zatung, of Munich, 
bestow on this work unreserved praise; and doubtless it will find its 
way to English Catholics, to whom it may render good service. 

A Defence of Urban VIII.—Ferdinand Gregorovius, the well- 
known Protestant historian of the city of Rome, five years ago pub- 
lished a work headed “ Urban VIIL., against Spain and the Emperor.” 
He found fault with the Pope for having turned on the Catholic Powers 
and praised Gustavus Adolphus. It is only after five years that 
a Catholic scholar, Dr. Pieper, availing himself of his extensive 
studies in the Vatican archives, and mainly in the Nuntiatura di 
Germania, comes forward as a right able defender of the Holy See. 
His vindication appears in the October issue of the Historisch- 
politische Blatter. Gregorovius’ contention is utterly without truth, 
that Urban VIII. did not sufficiently support the Catholic Powers: 
that he refused to join the league between Spain and the Emperor. 
Dr. Pieper shows ample proof to the contrary. Whenever Urban 
VIII. in any way disagreed with the several Catholic Powers, he was 
obliged to do so from motives far higher than any view of mere 
worldly politics, 

William III. and Catholics.—The October number has a 
rather lengthened essay, contributed by Dr. Onno Klopp, on King 
William III. of England. In my “ History of the Catholic Church 
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of Scotland,” I was under the necessity of finding fault with King 
William for having cruelly treated his Catholic subjects, both in Scot- 
land and Ireland. This accusation, as to Scotland, was based on the 
letters sent to Rome by F. Burnet, the Superior of the Scotch mission. 
I had discovered them in the archives of the Propaganda, and duly 
put them, together with the accompanying remarks of the Proctor of 
Catholic Scotland at Rome, in the foot-notes (vol. ii. p. 327). The 
Proctor’s remark is to this effect: ‘Che |’ Oranges haveva ben promesso 
alli Principi seco collegati di non molestar i Cattolici, e per non 
parer di mancer di parola, |’ ha abbandonati alla rabbia et inso- 
lenza della Plebe, senza haver mai castigato veruno.” In 
justification of my charge as to Scotland I did not fail to 
annex to the second volume the full text of the first letter for- 
warded from Aberdeen, September 21, 1697, by Bishop Nicolson, 
to the Cardinals of the Propaganda. In this document he informs 
them that for seven months he had been detained in a London prison. 
The touching description which the bishop gives of his great sufferings 
deeply impress the reader. But what is more, it at the same time con- 
demns the King, who, notwithstanding his promises of dealing justly 
with his Catholic subjects, enacted the existing laws so far as to put 
a bishop in prison for the discharge of his spiritual duties. Dr. Klopp 
refuses any authority to the alleged documents, because they were 
presented to the Propaganda, or, rather, discussed in the ,session of 
the Cardinals by Cardinal d’Estrées, whom he declares to have been 
totally devoted to the French interest. It may be true that this 
Cardinal supported the interests of Louis XIV. But the natural 
prejudices of such a man is one thing: quite another is the boldness 
that would willingly corrupt the official documents which emanated 
from Scotland. Such a grave accusation must be clearly and 
unanswerably demonstrated, but certainly ought not to be asserted 
gratuitously and without proof. 


3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


The Congregation of Our Lady.—lIn the September number 
F, Léffler, in a very solid article, the value of which is much enhanced 
by its fine and even poetical style, narrates the history of the Congre- 
gation of Our Lady, which, on December 8, 1884, will celebrate the 
tercentenary of its institution. He traces its history and results, and 
dwells on the necessity of supporting it at the present time. It is 
worth while to observe, as a sad token of the spirit prevailing at the 
present day in our country, that in the very beginning of the 
Culturkampf Catholic youths at public schools were strictly pro- 
hibited from being members of any Marian Congregation. F. Baum- 
gartner goes on describing his tour to the Farée Islands and Iceland. 
On one of the Fariie Islands he was able to administer the Holy 
Sacraments to the single Catholic family living in that dreary isolation. 
I scarcely need add that this picturesque description of these islands is 
everywhere in Germany favourably received, affording, as it does, 
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very accurate information about the customs and religious conditions 
of these northern islanders. 

Religion of Agnosticism.—F. Langhorst, in the October issue, 
is apparently successful in describing what may be styled the 
“Religion of Agnosticism.” He enters into a strict examination of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s efforts to lessen the conflict between religion 
and science, efforts which proceed, we may well suppose, from a laud- 
able intention, but which end utterly without result, since what 
Mr. Spencer seems to call revelation is nothing else in reality than 
a perfectly sceptical system. 

A Word for Liberty.—In the same number F, Schneemann 
appears in defence of the Church’s liberty in the education of the 
young clergy. ‘“ A Word for Liberty ” is a very clever and substan- 
tial word, since it vindicates for the Church one of those original 
rights which she can never yield without being untrue to herself. This 
timely “‘ word” touches on one of those cardinal questions now being 
discussed between Prussia and the Holy See, and on which depends 
the future of the German Church. 


4. Zeitschrift fir katholische Theologie. 


F. Lainez at Trent.—This periodical, directed by the Jesuit 
Fathers who compose the faculty of theology at the University of 
Innsbruck, still maintains its high standard of excellence. I may be 
allowed to introduce to the reader two really excellent articles, con- 
tributed by F. Grisar, on “ The question of papal primacy, and of the 
origin of episcopal jurisdiction as discussed in the Council of Trent.” 
These questions, which appear intimately connected with the most 
momentous doctrines of the Church, came in the last Convocation of 
the Council of Trent, 1562-1563, under’rather lengthened discussion, 
chiefly due to the Spanish bishops. The principal supporter of the 
“sana doctrina” was Father Lainez, the General of the Jesuits. 
The life of this remarkable man, with the history of the immense 
services he has rendered to the Church, has yet to be written. 
F. Grisar has, fortunately, made use of several unpublished letters 
and other documents of Lainez for describing the warm discussions 
in the Council. Lainez’s doctrine may be summarized in the phrase : 
‘The Pope’s jurisdiction is juris divini immediati, the jurisdiction of 
the bishops is juris divini mediati.” These two articles are based 
on original studies; and one may appropriately remark also, that they 
bring into light the immense activity shown by St. Charles Borromeo, 
then Secretary of State to his uncle, Pius IV., and prove how well he 
deserved by his efforts for the prevalence of the “sana doctrina.” 
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Discours du Souverain Pontife Léon XIII. aua Fidéles de Rome et du 
Monde Catholique. Recueillis et publiés par le R. P. Don PasquaLe 
DE Franciscis. Traduction Frangaise authentique. Paris: E. 
Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1884. 
- French translation (beautifully brought out by Messrs. Plon) 
of the collection of the present Pontiff’s addresses, begins with his 
words to the Cardinals on the day of his coronation, March 3, 1878, and 
comes down to the end of 1883. The Pope’s own words, in the original 
language, had already been in the hands of many of us; but, doubtless, 
a French translation of the Italian will prove very acceptable to 
English-speaking Catholics. The editor, Don Pasquale de Franciscis, 
states that he himself took down in shorthand every one of the speeches 
he prints ; and, as far as we can test their accuracy by comparing occa- 
sions on which we ourselves heard the Holy Father speak, there seems 
no doubt that we have here the ipsissima verba of Leo XIII. It need 
not be pointed out what an interesting and valuable volume this is to 
every Catholic. The discourses of Pius IX. were, and continue to be, 
precious possessions, as the utterances of a Pontiff who was by nature 
an orator, and who never touched a subject without unconsciously 
importing into its expression a curious artistic and literary felicity. 
Leo XIII. speaks with less spontaneity ; but as he never speaks without 
saying something, and as he never loses sight of what he wants, his 
addresses are the reflection of the governing mind of the Ruler, and of 
the tender heart of the Shepherd of Souls. Much vague declamation is 
uttered from time to time, even on the orthodox side, as to the state of 
the world and the times; but whoever wants to see what is thought of 
these evil days by the man who of all men has the best right to pro- 
nounce upon them, should read these speeches. The great Encyclicals 
and other letters of the Pontiff no doubt paint upon a broader canvas 
the defects and the requirements of the day ; but the skilfully-put repe- 
titions, and the fervent insistence, of their more familiar spoken words, 
fill in the lights and shades of a great, progressive, and tenacious policy, 
which, if God please, will one day stand out in history with no less dis- 
tinction than that of any bygone ruler of God’s Church. 


Saint Francois d’Assise. Publié par les soins des T.R.P.ArszNSE 
DE CuateL, T.R.P.Louis ANTOINE DE Porrentruy, et de M. 
YAbbé Brin, Prétre de Saint Sulpice. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit 
et Cie. 1885. 

HIS is another of the magnificent ¢ditions de luxe of MM. Plon, and, 

T if we are not mistaken, it will be even more warmly welcomed 


than its predecessors. There is no theme, outside the four Gospels, 
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which has so many elements of popularity among Christians as the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi. Even among non-Catholics, the tender- 
ness, the warmth, and the romance of his saintly character are widely 
known and appreciated ; we have only to point to his “ Life” by Mrs. 
Oliphant to prove how he can be written about, and how he is admired, 
even by those who cannot adequately understand him. This splendid 
book, containing some 400 pages, and filled with “ pictures,” is a com- 
plete museum of Franciscan lore. We have first of all the Life 
by the Capuchin Father, De Chérancé, the most modern and, on the 
whole, perhaps the best of the lives of St. Francis. Following the 
Life are treatises on the Franciscan Order, on the eminent Sons of St. 
Francis, and on St. Francisin Art. The letter-press is well executed ; 
and a translation of the recent Brief of Leo XIII., “ Auspicato,” given 
on occasion of the late celebration of the sixth centennial feast of the 
Seraph of Assisi, forms an appropriate introduction to the whole 
work, 

Naturally, the illustrations are at once the most novel and the most 
characteristic feature of this beautiful book. The editors remark that, 
in selecting subjects for illustration, their chief difficulty has been 
the abundance of materials from which to choose. Next to our Lord 
and the Blessed Virgin, no figure has been so frequently reproduced in 
the art of the Middle Ages and of the Italian renaissance as that of St. 
Francis. Every school has been laid under contribution in these 
pages. Two hundred and fifty engravings, besides several chromo- 
lithographs and chromotypes, reproduce almost every great picture 
connected with the saint, and nearly all the scenes that are associated 
with his life. These reproductions are veritable worksof art. They 
are signed by such names as Léopold Flameng, Gaillard and Le Rat ; 
by E. Deschamps, E. F, Hugot and Peulot; and the photogravures 
are by such firms as Goupil and Ch, G. Petit. Many readers will 
recognize with pleasure Fra Angelico’s “ St. Francis ” from the Cruci- 
fixion (in San Marco); perhaps the best of all the figures of a saint 
whom the holy Dominican was so well able to understand. They will 
be glad to have numerous examples of Giotto’s work from the Assisian 
Basilica. The editors think that Giotto, the contemporary and friend 
of Dante, is not sufficiently known in France, and they have there- 
fore thought it right to reproduce nearly the whole of those thirty or 
forty grand compositions in which the founder of the Florentine 
school has illustrated the Franciscan epic. After Fra Angelico and 
Della Robbia hardly any painter, to our mind, has worthily delineated 
the great medieval hero except Murillo, And yet an exception 
should also be made in favour of one or two artists of our own times. 
Benouville’s painting in the Louvre, of the dying saint blessing the 
city of Assisi, gives the Umbrian landscape and the Franciscan figures 
with a literalness which the devotional painters of Florence and Siena 
would have thought undevout; but the picture is a worthy one. 
Hippolyte Flandrin has figured St. Francis on the walls of St. Vincent 
de Paul, in Paris, with that statuesque grace which is the artist’s 
characteristic, and which, although it gives his saints the aspect 
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rather of allegorical figures than of real beings, is nevertheless pleas- 
ing and distinguished in the highest degree. All these schools of art 
and all the places and persons connected with St. Francis, the reader 
will find represented in these fascinating pages—more than every other 
page being illustrated. 

A more acceptable gift-book for the new year could not be 
imagined. The work, as we have said, is a Franciscan gallery ; it 
gives us, under the most admirable condition of printing and engrav- 
ing, the whole Franciscan story ; and those who love St. Francis, who 
love Catholic devotional art in its sweetest forms, or who are fond of 
enjoying in mental vision the century of Dante, of St. Dominic and of 
St. Francis, have here a book which will be a treasure and a source of 
perennial delizht. 


Essai sur le Symbolisme de la Cloche dans ses Rapports et ses Harmonies 
avec la feligion. Par Abbé Savuveterre. Nouvelle Edition. 
Paris: Librairie de ’GEuvre de Saint-Paul. 1883. 

E have here a work of more than 500 pages on Church Bells and 
their symbolism. It is the production of a French priest, who 

has dedicated to it the best part of his life. It was as far back as 1853 

that he wrote an essay on the subject, and tried to get it inserted 

in the Correspondant, then under the editorship of M. Charles 

Lenormant. It was not accepted, chiefly because it was too long; 

but M. Lenormant wrote an encouraging letter of advice to the young 

author, telling him to “operate courageously on himself” and he 
would soon become a clear, correct, and harmonious writer. He took 
the kindly counsel, and devoted six more years to working up his etude 
afresh, It was published in 1859 at Poitiers, by H. Oudin, and was 
on the whole favourably reccived. About a quarter of a century has 
gone by since then, and our author seems to have spent that time to 

good purpose, for he considers the present edition as substantially a 

new work. 

The book, it must be observed, is not precisely about Church Bells, 
but about their symbolism. M. Sauveterre has here given us one of 
the most complete studies on religious symbolism with which we are 
acquainted in any language. His introductory chapter lays down the 
principles of symbolism in religion ; and the writer illustrates in great 
detail and in an interesting style the symbolical application of the 
personages and events of the Old Testament to the life of our Lord and 
to Christianity generally. 

In treating of the symbolism of the bell, the author has a wide field, 
and he introduces a considerable variety of topics. The ceremony of 
the consecration or “‘ baptism” of bells is fully described, and all its teach- 
ings carefully noted. The words of the holy Fathers and of eminent 
liturgical writers are constantly cited with excellent discrimination 
and the happiest effect. We have a whole chapter dedicated to 
an exposition of the theological principles which are connected with 
one of the most striking prerogatives of a consecrated bell—viz., its 
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power over the demons. The ancient custom of ringing the church bells 
in storms and tempests is vindicated, and set on aright footing, with 
excellent moderation and good sense. A very beautiful chapter de- 
velops the analogies between the bell and the priest of God in the 
several duties of his sacred ministry. The various occasions on which 
the bells are rung, the Angelus, the Mass, the Ze Deum, the Prayer for 
the Dead, furnish the learned and pious author with opportunities for 
many admirable pages of instruction and suggestion. The following 
touching paragraph, in which he refers to what in England used to be 
called the “ passing bell,” will give some idea of his style and manner:— 
- But the bell, although at every turn of our life it has shown its affec- 

tionate solicitude, has a last good office in reserve. When we have come 
to that last hour when nothing remains but weariness beyond bearing, 
it is a sweet consolation to hear its sounds strike for the last time upon 
our dying ear. At the solemn moment of our approaching passage from 
this world to the other, it is the bell who again comes like an old friend 
to strengthen us in holy Church’s name against the terrors of death, telling 
us of the hope of a better life. -And it does not stop there, for it will keep 
our memory fresh among those who have loved us on the earth, and often- 
times, by the pious sounding of its voice, will remind them to help us by 
their prayers and to obtain for us eternal rest, especially by the power of 
that sacrifice which it announces, which maketh the dead to live (pp. 508-9). 

Only one short chapter is given to a most interesting subject—the 
history of Church Bells, The learned author thinks they began to 
be used in Christian churches towards the year 400. This conclusion, 
however, he does not support by any historical evidence. Even the 
extracts which he cites from the “History of the Franks” by St. 
Gregory of Tours and from the rule of St. Benedict are far from 
proving the existence of bells, the word signum being used of wooden 
instruments more often than of iron or brass. The strongest proof of 
the use in Italy and the West of anything like our church bells as 
early as 400 is not noticed by M. Sauveterre. It is the fact that bells 
larger than mere altar bells were undoubtedly used and distributed 
by St. Patrick in Ireland. St. Patrick preached before 450; and a bell 
said to have been his is still in existence. In fact, the ancient Irish 
monuments which have come to light within the last few years, and 
which have naturally not been studied by M. Sauveterre, are among 
the most valuable witnesses we have to the antiquity of Church Bells, 
Not to mention any other point, the classic passage of Ven. Bede in his 
account of St. Hilda, which was long supposed to be the very earliest 
in which a bell was called “campana,” must now yield to the Tripartite 
Life of St. Patrick, where we find the word “ campanarius.” 


Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexicon, oder Encyklopiidie der katholischen 
Theologie. Neue Ausgabe von JosepH CARDINAL HERGENROETHER 
und Dr. Franz Kauten, Professor der Theologie in Bonn. Vols. 
II-III. Freiburg: Herder. 1883-1884, 

HE first volume of this excellent work has been duly noticed by 
me in the Dustin Review. Aided by almost three hundred 

Catholic scholars in every branch of theology, history, canon law, 
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liturgy and Biblical science, the learned editors energetically continue 
their task of bringing out the twelve volumes of which the complete 
work is to consist. To-day we are able to recommend to English 
students the two subsequent volumes, which amply testify to the learn- 
ing no less than to the piety and activity developed by German 
scholars in the explanation and vindication of Catholic doctrine. The 
second volume contains 2,110 columns of print, comprising several 
hundred articles from “ Basilianer” to “Censuren.” Of course the 
articles, as contributed by so large a number of scholars, differ not a 
little, one from another, in learning and solidity ; but none has been 
admitted that is not based on extensive studies or is not abreast of the 
most recent literature. As to the principal articles, they represent 
the highest German Catholic learning of our century, and therefore, 
will have to be consulted as standards for many years. This judgment 
of mine may easily be tested by reference to the principal Articles, 
such as “ Beichtbiicher ” (210-221) ; “ Beichte ” (221-250) ; “ Bene- 
dictiner ” (332-360) ; “ Bernardus” (414-428); ‘Contemplation ” 
(496-510). The article “ St. Bernard,” which is from the pen of Dr. 
Tanauschek, O. Cisterc., the learned editor of the “ Origines Cis- 
tercienses,” crowned by the Academy of Vienna, may well be regarded 
as a striking proof of progress in historical science. The same must 
be said of the article, “ Bossuet”” (1131-1147). The article “ Bibel ” 
(580-775) gives the idea of an extremely careful handling. It treats 
of “ Bibelausgaben ” (580-637) ; ‘‘ Bibelconcordanzen,” “ Bibelgesell- 
schaften ’’; “ Bibelhandschriften” (666-691); ‘“ Bibellesen” (691- 
710); and “ Bibeliibersetzungen”’ (714-775). Most painstaking 
research really entitles these articles to unreserved praise. 

The third volume contains articles from “Census” to ‘“ Duguet.” 
Foremost ranks that on “ Christus” (242-293), contributed by Dr. 
Heinrich, Dean of Mainz Cathedral, the author of an excellent 
“‘ Dogmatische Theologie,” of which the fifth volume has just appeared. 
Desides this, due prominence must be given to the article ‘‘ Com- 
munismus,” written by Dr. Von Hertling, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Munich, and one of the most conspicuous members 
of the Centre in our Parliament. The articles “ Concilium ” (779-810), 
“ Concordate ” (815-879), ‘ Congregatio de auxiliis” (898-919), 
are exceptionally well done. This summary may afford some idea of 
the literary treasures gathered into this veritable store-house. They 


show what may be attained “ viribus unitis.” 
BELLESHEIM. 


Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte. Von JosrpH CARDINAL 
HercenroeTHER. Erster Band. Dritte, verbesserte Auflage. 
Freiburg: Herder. 1884. 

HERE can be little or no doubt but that amongst all the textbooks of 
ecclesiastical history, which have appeared in our time, that of 

Cardinal Hergenroether takes a foremost place. It is no work based 

on second-hand source, but is entirely the result of original studies, 
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Next to the immense learning of the author, the correctness of his 
principles deserves mention. The Cardinal has already, by numerous 
writings, given ample proof of his dogmatical sagacity and thorough- 
ness. Itis, therefore, with no small satisfaction, that we make known 
to the reader this third edition of his handbook of church history. A 
not inconsiderable improvement in this edition is that the annotations, 
which were gathered together in the third volume, in this issue appear 
as footnotes. Considering the position he occupies as Cardinal, and 
his weighty occupations, one could not expect that he would notice 
the scientific works brought out during the last four years. Yet, there 
is scarcely a controversy to be met with which is not duly discussed and 
weighed. It is a pity that at the time when the Aidayy rav dadexa 
droorédwy appeared, the printing had proceeded too far to allow the 
Cardinal to pass his judgment on this ancient and remarkable writing, 
which, for a considerable time to come, will be the “ crux interpretum.” 
It may be worth while remarking that His Eminence even now 
seems to hold the opinion defended in 1852, that the Philosophumena 
are to be traced to St. Hippolytus. But, after all, he asks for a new 
inquiry into the books. With Giovanni De Rossi, the Cardinal holds 
that the poem found in the Codex of Petersburg, whose author is 
still unknown, must be pronounced to be a eulogy on Pope Liberius, 
rather than on Martin I. As to the birthplace of St. Patrick, the 
Cardinal hasunfortunately not taken notice ofthe sagacious contribution 
to the Dustin Review, 1880, of Archbishop Moran. But by these 
remarks, I would only show the considerable interest which I take, 
and, as is to be anticipated, which every student of church history 
will take, in this standard work. BELLESHEIM. 


The Faith of Catholics confirmed by Scripture and attested by the 
Fathers of the First Five Centuries. With a Preface by Mgr. 
CareL. 3 vols. New York: Pustet & Co. 

HIS is a reprint of Berington and Kirk’s compilation from the 
Fathers, as revised and corrected by the learned Dr. Waterworth. 

It is still open to further correction from more recent patristic criticism. 

It is, however, a standard work, and quite unrivalled, taken as a whole. 

The only surprising thing is that America has not long since printed 

an edition of it. Uponan old work, such as this, no further notice can 

be required, except to say that the additions to it consist of a short 

Preface, and an Appendix giving a chapter from the Bishop of Birming- 

ham’s work on the Immaculate Conception, and the Bull Aeternus 

Pastor. Messrs. Pustet & Co. are to be congratulated upon their 

publication of these most valuable volumes. 


Anne Boleyn: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. By Pavut 
FRIEDMANN. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

‘ie is a very full, learned, and impartial monograph, of a kind not 
so common in our literature as could be desired. Mr. Friedmann 

does not profess to present a complete biography of Anne Boleyn, 
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still less to write an exhaustive history of her times. His object, as he 
explains it, is “‘to give us merely a sketch of some events in the reign 
of Henry VIII. with which the name of Anne Boleyn is intimately 
connected "—‘‘to draw attention to certain aspects of the period 
between 1527 and 1536 that have not as yet been sufficiently ex- 
plained.” In executing this task Mr. Friedmann has drawn mainly from 
the correspondence of the public functionaries and diplomatists of the 
time, English, Imperial, French, and Papal, which has of recent years 
been given to the world, and he has also discriminatingly availed himself 
of public’ documents, such as proclamations, accounts, treaties, as well 
as of the diaries, chronicles, and memoirs of contemporaries, which 
are often especially valuable as throwing a side-light upon the 
historical facts. But his narrative is chiefly based upon the letters 
to and from Chapuis, Charles V.’s Ambassador to England during 
the period with which he is principally concerned. These important 
papers, preserved in the Imperial archives at Vienna, have been little 
used by previous historians. The extracts which Mr. Froude has 
published from them are full of mistakes, And the abstracts given by 
Mr. Brewer and Mr. Gairdener, though more correct than Mr.. 
Froude’s quotations and translations, are far from being completely 
accurate. Of course Chapuis’s letters, like all political letters, are one- 
sided. But it is quite certain that he does not purposely misrepresent 
the facts—which is more than can be said of a great many of his con- 
temporaries—and that he took great pains to learn them. Both 
Mr. Brewer and Mr. Gairdener have expressed a high opinion of 
" his trustworthiness, and Mr. Friedmann’s thorough and patient research 
has led him to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Friedmann’s work may therefore be considered a real contribu- 
tion to the history of the period with which it deals. As we follow his 
narrative, we see the events which it relates as they presented them- 
selves to the more careful and accurate of contemporary observers. 
We see, too, where the testimony of those observers should be 
accepted with caution, and where conflicting statements of 
equal or nearly equal authority require us to keep our judgment 
in suspense, But of making books there is no end. And do Mr. 
Friedmann’s volumes, our readers may ask, throw sufficient light 
upon the story of Anne Boleyn to render it worth while again to 
go over a more than twice-told tale? That is a question which we 
do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative. Certainly those who are 
especially interested in this period of English history—and particularly 
Catholics, to whom it is of quite peculiar interest—will find much in 
these pages of considerable value and importance. We donot think the 
true character of Anne Boleyn has ever been so fully and skilfully 
traced; and not a little light is thrown upon the curious condi- 
tion of the society in which she played her ignobly tragic part. 
One of the best chapters in the book is the introductory, in which 
the state of England under Henry VIII. is depicted with much care and 
accuracy. We extract from it a portion of our author’s estimate of 
Henry VIIL.: 
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The faults and vices of Henry were so great that, if the unhappy posi- 
tion in which he grew up were not taken into account, he would seem a 
contemptible monster. He was immensely vain, foolish, weak, and 
thoroughly dishonest But his most terrible fault, and that for 
which outward circumstances are no excuse, was his utter want of truth. 
His dishonesty cannot be denied ; his own handwriting is still extant to 
show it. Nor can it be excused on the plea that in the sixteenth century 
falsehood was general. There was a wide difference between the falsehood 
Machiavelli advised and that which Henry practised. The Florentine 
secretary was decidedly the more honest of the two. He approved of 
falsehood and deceit towards an enemy, towards a doubtful friend, or 
towards the general public. According to him, official documents may 
contain false statements, lies may be boldly told to an adversary, and the 
assurances of diplomatists are to be held of small account, for their rule 
is generally not to speak the truth. But untruthfulness and double- 
dealing towards one’s own servants and counsellors Machiavelli did not 
advise. Charles V. and Francis I., who followed the worst maxims of the 
secretary, told no lies to their chief Ministers. Duprat and Gattinara, 
Montmorency and Covos, Chabot and Granvella, were not deceived by 
their masters. The Ministers of Henry VIII. were deceived constantly. 
He intrigued with one to counteract the doings of another; none of them 
ever felt sure that he possessed the confidence of the King. When Henry 
hated any of his servants and lacked the energy to dismiss them, he 
showed them as good-natured a face as Holbein ever painted on his most 
flattering portrait. All the time he was accumulating » store of hatred, 
was laying snares for his intended victims; and at last he handed them 
over to their enemies as ruthlessly as if he had never smiled on them. In 
the skilful acting of his part the King often showed real talent; nobody 
could be certain that his amiability was not a mask. And this of course 
made most people afraid to commit themselves, and weakened the 
salutary action of the Government. 

Even this was not the worst. Had Machiavelli heard of it, he would 
simply have said that Henry was a fool, who, by deceiving too much, lost 
the fruit of his deceit. But if the secretary had seen how Henry was 
constantly intent on deceiving himself, even Machiavelli would have 
turned with disgust from so miserable aliar. Henry was a liar to his own 
conscience. He was a thoroughly immoral man, and he dared not own 
it to himself. He tried by all kinds of casuistic subterfuges to make his 
most dishonest acts appear pure virtue, to make himself believe in his 
own goodness. And this he did not only after the deed had been committed, 
so as to stifle the pangs of his conscience; before the act he contrived by 
sophisms to convince himself that what he desired was quite moral and 
right. It was his constant practice to use fine phrases about question- 
able acts, and to throw upon somebody else the blame for a misdeed 
which could not be denied. We find him urging others to do that which 
he has not the moral courage to do himself. We see him prompting 
deeds from which he afterwards shrinks back full of pious horror, never 
admitting for a moment that he has been the cause of them. The 
morality of Henry was the very type of what is commonly called “ cant.” 


This seems to us very true and very ably put. Hardly less good 
is Mr. Friedmann’s account of Cranmer, the most ignoble figure 
perhaps in those base times. ‘An admirable deceiver, possessed of 
the talent of representing the most infamous deeds in the finest words,” 
he was, as our author remarks, “admirably fitted to become a 
useful tool in the hands of Henry and Cromwell. To what vile uses 
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he was put, all the world knows more or less, And every fresh 
revelation of history which we owe to diligent investigators like 
Mr. Friedmann, does but add to the blackness of hisinfamy. Perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of Mr. Friedmann’s work is the fourteenth 
chapter, which gives an account of the death of Catharine. Following 
Chapuis, he inclines, or rather, more than inclines, to think that she 
came to her end by poison. One of the charges laid against 
Anne Boleyn at her trial was, the Imperial Ambassador tells us, 
‘quelle avoyt faict empoysonner la feue Royne.” And although, 
so far as we know, no evidence was offered in support of the charge, 
the fact, if fact it be, that it was really made, has some weight. 
“‘Chapuis,” Mr. Friedmann writes, “ thought her guilty ; but Chapuis 
equally accused the King, and, from what we know, he had good 
reason to do so.” We hardly follow our author here. On carefully 
considering the case as he states it, we do not think the presumption 
it raises at all strong. It can hardly be that Anne effected her 
dethroned rival’s death without the King’sconnivance. And, weighty 
as were the reasons which Henry had to desire Catharine’s removal, a 
resort to poison as a means of ridding himself of her appears to us 
to be quite out of keeping with his character and settled mode of 
action. In conclusion, we must remark upon one defect in Mr. 
Friedmann’s book which we hope to see remedied in a future edition. 
Although he has devoted several pages to an account of the Boleyn 
family, he has not examined, or even noticed, the story which repre- 
sents Anne to have been the daughter of Henry VIII. Mr. Lewis, 
in his very learned Introduction to his translation of Sander’s work on 
“The Anglican Schism,” devoted twenty pages to the consideration of 
this story, and arrived at the conclusion that “ nothing remains but 
to accept it.” As we stated in reviewing Mr. Lewis’s book (see 
the Dusiin Review of July 15, 1877), we think he here goes too far. 
We consider that a prima facie case has been made out. But beyond 
that we cannot go. That there was an unlawful connection between 
Henry and Lady Boleyn can hardly be doubted. But Anne’s 
paternity is another question. The subject is not a pleasant one; 
but it certainly should have received some attention from a writer 
like Mr. Friedmann, who very properly aims at urfolding, as far as 
possible, the whole truth regarding the unhappy woman to whose 
career he has devoted these very learned and scholarly volumes. 


Notes on Ingersoll. By Rev. L. A. Lampert. Seventh Edition. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1884. 

G. INGERSOLL is a writer in the North American Review, He 

e printed an article against the Christian Religion in that 
Review in 1881, which was a summary of all the popular blasphemies 
and atheistical errors which are common. Father Lambert has not 
taken up the defence of Christianity, which he thought unnecessary, but 
he has subjected all of Mr. Ingersoll’s statements to a critical analysis. 
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This he has done in a pungent, caustic style, which bites unmercifully, 
without vulgarity or coarseness. 

He gives a perfectly plain answer to a hundred popular objections, 
showing their absurdity, their folly, their opposition to known facts, 
their ignorance, their arrogance, as the case may be, F. Lambert 
reminds us of some of Mgr. de Ségur’s popular works; but he is‘more 
solid and more English in tone and character, and quite as lively. 
The work has already gone through seven editions in America. It is 
the best work we know of for circulation among Catholics or Christians 
who are assailed by the free-thinkers of the day, 


Historical and Biographical Sketches of the Principal Events and 
Characters in the Ecclesiastical History of the First Four Centuries. 
By the late Most Rev. Jonn MacHate, D.D., Archbishop of 
Tuam. Edited by Tuomas MacHatz, D.D., Ph.D. Dublin: 

M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 
S its title indicates, this little volume of eighty-seven beautifully 
printed pages is an epitome of the greater facts of the four first 
centuries. Its style is so good, so concise, and clear as to make it a 
matter of lasting regret that its gifted author ‘never completed the 
project of which these sketches were a first instalment. As it is, it forms 
an elegant memento of the great archbishop, rather than a contribution 

to serious history. 


Reisebilder aus Schottiand. Von AwexanpeR BaumGartner, SJ. 
Mit 15 Holzschnitten und 16 Vollbildern.' Freiburg : Herder. 
ie this volume F. Baumgartner records his impressions of a tour in 
Scotland. As a writer he displays his well-known qualities of 
splendid language and large views. But his work will much impress 
the reader by the glimpses it gives of the history of the land, people, 
art and church of a country formerly wholly Catholic, and an impor- 
tant link in the European Christian family. Special interest may be 
claimed for the descriptions of Iona and Staffa. But not only on 
the marvellous beauties of “Caledonia wild and stern” does the 
author dwell. Few Scotchmen could enlarge on Scotch history, poetry 
and architecture with such extensive and solid knowledge as are here 
displayed. Hence we can recommend this singularly well done work. 
One mistake we may correct in passing. Archbishop Beaton of 
Glasgow, was buried in St. John in Lateran, of Paris, not Rome. 
BELLESHEIM. 


Jacost Patri, $.J. Synopsis Cursus Theologieg. Nova Kditio. 
2 vols. Brugis et Insulis: Desclée, De Brouwer et Socior. 1884. 

HE pleasure a theologian will feel at seeing again this useful and 
much praised synopsis is somewhat marred by the way in which 

it is edited. First of all, we look in vain for any notice that might throw 
light on the person and meritsof the author. Filling up this gap I will 
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mention that Platellius for eleven years taught philosophy and for eight 
years was Professor of Theology in the University of Douay, where he 
closed his industrious life in 1681. That part of the synopsis which 
treats on the sacraments is due to the exertions of Father Fourmes- 
treaux. Besides, I would find fault with the editor for not having supple- 
mented those topics which since Platellius have been fully determined 
or sanctioned by the Church. It may, too, be pointed out that Platel- 
lius was a strong defender of the teaching of his Society about the 
working of Grace, and challenged the predetermination system in a 
special book, “ Auctoritas contra predeterminationem physicam pro 
scientia media.” After all, however, we are glad to have this new 
edition of a classical work. BELLESHEIM. 


Lettere di Benedetto XIV. scritte al Canonico Pier Francesco Peggi a 
Bologna (1729-1758), col diario del Conclave del 1740 pubblicate 
per cura di Fr. X. Kravs. Friburgo: Mohr. 1884. 


-——r KRAUS, of Freiburg University, has been fortunate 

enough to find in the private library of Commendatore Minghetti, 
of Bologna, the letters written by Benedict XIV. to Peter Peggi, Canon 
of Bologna. Having been allowed to copy these valuable documents, 
he now publishes them, together with a biography of Peggi, and a most 
remarkable description of the conclave which resulted in the election of 
Benedict XIV., in 1740. The number of the letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished, amounts to 179, and they cover a period ofall but thirty years, 
beginning in 1729, and ending in the last year of this splendid Pontifi- 
cate. Canon Peggi, by his many literary works, had well deserved the 
high esteem in which he was held by the Pope who, whilst Archbishop 
of Bologna, had nominated him Canon of S. Petronio, and when he had 
been called to the Chair of S. Peter, continued his literary intercourse 
with his favourite friend. We should look in vain for any great 
diplomatic secrets, or for information on momentous church questions. 
There is nothing ofall this. But the Pope in these letters displays his 
amiable nature, and shows himself a keen observer, an excellent Chris- 
tian, a zealous patron of religion and sacred science, and a constant friend. 
Scarcely an important document issued by the Pope which he was not 
anxious to make known to Canon Peggi. As bearing upon general 
ecclesiastical history we may point out the twenty-fourth letter, in 
which Benedict XIV. dwells on the abolition of the system of accom- 
modation adopted some time in China, and letter 67 in which he 
declares, “il Muratori é il vero lume dell’ Italiana erudizione.” I may 
further refer, in passing, to the Pope’s letter, dated Rome, July 20, 
1757, in which he calls the Canon’s attention to Horace Walpole’s 
eulogy on Benedict XIV. It is curious that he writes : “Il Valpol é il 
principal Ministro che oggi sia nella Corte d’ Inghilterra,” whilst Horace 
Walpole, who composed the eulogium, was only the son of the Minister 
Sir Robert Walpole, who died in 1745. A thorough biography of Bene- 
dict XIV., based not only on his numerous printed works, but also on 
the large store of unpublished documents among the Roman and 
Bolognese documents, would be a valuable addition to ecclesiastical 
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history. Whether the editor of this collection will achieve such a task 

in course of time is perhaps doubtful, but it is beyond doubt that this 

Collection forms no small contribution towards so great an enterprise. 
BELLESHEIM. 


Le Due de Rohan et les Protestants sous Louis XIJI, Par Henry 
DE LA GarpE. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 1884. 
HIS work is rather astudy of the Protestant struggle in the time 
of Louis XIII. than a biography of De Rohan. But De Rohan 
represents sufficiently the last struggle and final defeat of the Protes- 
tant party in France. It is very interesting to follow the unfortunate 
civil strifein the detail with which it is here narrated. M. de la 
Garde ingeniously groups the incidents around four names, which head 
the four parts into which his work is divided—the names of the chief 
places where the struggle was enacted. This happy idea lends clear- 
ness to the narrative, helps the memory and also gives a sort of artistic 
unity to the drama. “Montauban” the scene of the insurrectionist 
success (1621), is the first title ; ‘‘ Montpellier” is the second, and tells 
of peace won (1622); “ La Rochelle” recalls the most serious incident 
in the revolt, and is told at length in a spirited narrative (1627) ; 
and lastly we have “ Privas Alais,” names which mark the close 
of the struggle by appeal to arms (1629). We are interested to 
read that it was at Privas, which marks the closing scenes of this 
episode, that the revolt first broke out. And it was a trifling 
incident, a mere spark, which, however, falling on dangerous ground 
caused wide-spread explosion, just as—reflects our author—a tavern 
brawl gave rise to the hundred years’ war, or a woman’s infidelity sent 
all Greece across sea to the destruction of Troy. Even so, “it was the 
caprice romanesque of a woman, which gave the signal for a general 
rising of the Protestants of France in the reign of Louis XIII.” An 
honest widow, whose heritage was the seigneurie of Privas, wished 
to have a Catholic for her second husband, and the whole place, which 
was Protestant, rose to arms to prevent the marriage ! 

The author is not controversial, and is rather concerned to treat 
events with impartiality and from a political point of view. Using 
largely unedited materials he regards Richelieu’s object to have been 
political and not to have been the destruction of a religious sect, merely 
as such. It is a very interesting volume and will repay perusal. 


Atheism, and the Value of Life : Five Studies in Contemporary Lite- 
rature. By L. W. Mattock. London: R. Bentley & Sons. 1884. 

HIS is not an easy book on which to pass a literary judgment. It 

is perfectly true, as Mr. Mallock tells us in the Preface, that a 
consecutive train of thought is embodied in the five essays which are 
here brought together. But, on the other hand, the topics dealt with 
—the late Professor Clifford’s philosophy, Lord Tennyson’s poetry, 
George Eliot’s novels, the religious views of the author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” and Mr. Spencer’s ethical doctrines as expounded 
by Miss Bevington—are manifestly disconnected. In point of 
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fact, these reprints are, in some respects, as independent of one 
another as are the articles in any chance number of the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review. We by no means impute 
that as a fault to the book. All we say is that it renders it well- 
nigh impossible for a reviewer to criticize it in the thorough and 
comprehensive way applicable to a work which is a homogeneous 
whole. In truth, these dissertations are, to a large extent, occasional 
vindications, from different points of view, of the position taken up 
by Mr. Mallock, and very skilfully and, on the whole, effectually main- 
tained in his well-known volume “ Is Life Worth Living ?” Indeed, so 
much would seem to be intimated by the very title of this new book 
—“ Atheism, and the Value of Life.” Perhaps the most valuable 
portion of its contents is the essay entitled “ Atheistic Methodism, 
or the Beauty of Holiness,” which, directly replying to certain of 
the author’s critics, exhibits very clearly the radical unsoundness 
of Mr. Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics,” the best statement, we suppose, as 
yet given to the world for the case on behalf of “ independent morality.” 
Mr. Mallock, it will be remembered, argued in his “Is Life Worth 
Living ?” that Theism,with its attendant doctrine of man’s personal im- 
mortality, has a practical effect upon practical life—upon what men do, 
and what they profess todo; what they think of themselves, and of 
one another; that if you take away this belief from the world, 
there would remain no standard by which the quality of pleasure 
can be tested; so that truth as truth, and virtue as virtue, would 
cease to be in any way admirable ; and that the result would be a 
catastrophe which might not unfitly be spoken of as the second fall 
of man. No, replies Mr. Spencer and his school; the destruction of 
Theism will not touch virtue, nor any of the great emotions that are 
at present connected with it. “So longas man is man, virtue as virtue 
will never cease to be admirable.” Now in forty admirably 
written and closely reasoned pages of the volume before us—pp. 
313-353—Mr. Mallock vindicates his position, and, to our 
thinking, completely refutes the counter-statements of his opponents, 
while at the same time availing himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded him of correcting an ambiguity of language in his former 
volume—namely, his use of the words “virtue” and “ morality” as 
synonymous with the highest happiness, and with the final end of life. 

I should [he writes], to have been entirely accurate, have named that 
end not virtue, but holiness: and, for the sake of entire clearness, let me 
do so now. Let me re-state my former proposition, with its meaning 
unchanged, buat only with its terms amended. Let me say that what 
Positivism subtracts from life, utterly and for ever, is primarily not 
virtue as virtue, but holiness as holiness; to which I add, in what is here 
only a parenthesis, that in destroying the latter it also destroys the 
former, leaving us, indeed, as its objects, many reasons to wish for it; 
but, as agents, no motive that can make us practise even a part of it. 
Holiness, then, let me remind Miss Bevington and all those who agree 
with her, is the real name of the thing that their system takes away from 
them. And indeed, though they do not use the word in question, they 
make no secret that there is some such loss. But what they fail to see 
is the extent and the result of it. Miss Bevington, in her last essay, 
informs us that we have lust nothing but “a moral sofa,” and “our 
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spiritual cakes andale.” This is her simile for the sense of trust in God. 
But I can tell her that the loss she speaks of is indeed a loss, not only of 
“ spiritual cakes and ale,” but of necessary food and drink—of food and 
drink without which the soul dies of starvation ; producing those results, 
during its lingering, painful death, which my critic himself describes as 
“‘ thoroughly dismal and sickening.” (p. 351). 


One more admirable passage we must quote, in which the author 
shows how utterly Positivism fails if you test it by the elementary 
principles of common-sense—that saving quality which, in the case of 
so many of our modern philosophers, is conspicuous by its absence. 


The “mass of human beings,” as an object of work and ardour, can 
never supply the place of God, nor does it go even the smallest wa 
towards iain so. Every effort made by the Positivists to invest it wit 
the Divine glory, and to raise it to the Divine eminence, fails. They 
attempt to perform the feat in many ways, but each effort ends in its 
own discomfiture ; and the logic they invoke to aid them, by-and-by turns 
round and confutes them. We are to adore humanity, they say, as a vast 
corporate Pleasure, and our emotions are to make us serve it by our each 
doing our all to add to it. But the coin, they proceed to tell us, in which our 
several shares are to be paid is self-denial, A toil, and difficulty. And thus 
the idol they hoped to show us as a gigantic pleasure confronts them as 
a sum total of pains. Then, again, if, swerving from this conclusion, they 
seek to fix the mind on life’s direct and personal pleasures, they find that 
they are already pledged in each case to speak of these as contemptible ; 
and their system thus demands of them the new paradox that the 
sum of countless negative quantities is a vast positive total. Whilst, 
finally, if they appeal to the feeling they find existing for virtue, and 
trust to rouse a response when they call it “ our choicest treasure,” they 
are confronted by their system with this blighting doctrine: that the. 
one final end which it bids us hope foris that virtue shall work itself out 
of, not into, the great human entity. That, unconsciously, they feel all 
this themselves is apparent whenever they forget their logic, and trust 
themselves for a moment to utter their own emotions (p. 357). 

We have dwelt specially upon this last essay because we regard it as 
one of the most practically effective in the book. But the other four dis- 
sertations are marked by the brilliancy and incisiveness which 
always characterize Mr. Mallock’s style, and will well repay careful 
perusal, The first is an effective analysis of the teaching of that 
greatly overrated scientist—the late Professor Clifford. The second is 
a thoughtful estimate of Lord Tennyson’s special function in 
our literature as the interpreter of a period now gone by. George 
Eliot, in her novels, Mr. Mallock considers, does for the third 
quarter of our century what the author of “In Memoriam” did for 
the second, and to a consideration of those works he devotes his 
third essay, which, perhaps, is the least satisfactory in the collection. 
The fourth is a very able criticism of the spiritual history of the 
author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” and “ Natural Religion.” So much must suffice, 
at all events for the present, regarding this volume. Here and there, 
as might be expected, we come upon thoughts with which we are 
imperfectly in harmony ; but, upon the whole, we are at one with Mr. 
Mallock in his main line of argument, and we desire a large circula- 
tion for his book, which is well worthy of the high reputation acquired 
by him, both as a thinker and a man of letters. 
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1. St. Joseph: his Life, his Virtues, his Privileges, and his Power. 
By the Very Rev. Archdeacon Kinanz, P.P. With a Preface 
by the Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel. Dublin: 
Gill. 1884, 

2. The Life of St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
From the Italian of Joun Peter Givussano, Priest and Oblate of 
St. Ambrose. With Preface by Henry Epwarp, CarbDINAL 
Manning Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1884. 

3. Histoire de S. Charles Borromée, Cardinal Archevéque de Milan, 
D’aprés sa correspondance et des documents inédits. Par 
lAbbé Cartes Syivam, chan. hon. membre de plusieurs Sociétés 
savants. 3 vols. Lille: Desclée, de Brouwer & Cie. 1884. 

4, Gaston de Ségur: a Biography. Condensed from the French 
Memoir of the Marquis de Ségur by F. J. M. A. Parrripce. 
(Quarterly Series.) London: Burns & Oates, 1884. 

5. The Tribunal of Conscience. By Father Gaspar Druzsicki, §.J. 
(48th vol. of the Quarterly Series.) London: Burns & Oates. 
1884. 

. Miraculous Episodes of Our Lady of Lourdes. By Henri Las- 
SERRE. Continuation and Second Volume of “ Our Lady of 
Lourdes.” Translated from the 17th Edition by M. E. 
Martin. London: Burns & Oates. 1884. 

7. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Suited for the Practice 
called “‘ Quarter of an Hour’s Solitude.” Edited by the Rev. 
R. Baxter, 8.J., of George Town College. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 1884. 

. Life of St. Clare of Montefalco. Translated by the Rev. JosePH 
A. Locke, O.S.A. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1884. 

. Manual of the Infant Jesus. By Father Sesastian, of the B. 
Sacrament, Passionist. Dublin: Gill & Son. 1884, 

. Manual of the Third Order of St. Francis. From the French of 
Father Bertinus, O.8.F. Its History and Short Explanation of 
its Rules. London: Burns & Oates. 

. The Work of the Sodality of the Blessed Virginin England. With 
Rules and Devotions. By the Bisnop or Satrorp. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

» The Meaning and Use of the Scapular of Mount Carmel. By the 
Bisuor or SALFORD. 

. Catholic Christianity and Modern Unbelief. By the Right Rev. 
J. D. Ricarps, D.D., Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern Vicariate of 
Cape Colony. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1884. 
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14. St. George’s Hymn-Tune Book. Compiled by the Rev. Joseru 
Rerxs; the Accompaniments revised by Mgr. Crooxat and Herr 
Meyer Lutz. Second Edition. London: Burns & Oates. 
New York; Catholic Publication Society Co. 


15. Officium Defunctorum et Ordo Exsegiarum pro adultis et parvulis, 
&c., in usum venerabilis cleri secularis Hibernici. Cura G. J. 


Watsz, 8.T.D. Dublin: Gill & Sons. 1884. 


16. The Catholic Hymnal. Containing Hymns for Congregational and 
Home Use, &c. The Tunes by Rev. ALFrep Youne, Priest of 
the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society; London: Burns & Oates. 1884. 

17. Annus Sanctus. Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical 
Year. Selected and arranged by Orsy Suiptey, M.A. Vol. I. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1884. 


18. Lyra Catholica. Translated by Epwarp Caswatt, M.A. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1884. 


19, Via Crucis and other Poems. By the Very Rev. Joun A. JACKMAN, 
O.S.F. Dublin: Gill. 1884. 

20. Short Sermons, for the Low Masses of Sunday. By the Rev. 
F. X. Scuoupre, 8.J. Translated from the French, with the 
permission of the Author, by the Rev. Epwarp Tx. McGinzey. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1883. 

21. Saint Bernard on the Love of God. Translated by Marianne 
CaroLinE and Coventry Patmore. Second Edition. London: 
Burns & Oates, 1884. 

1, E have not yet noticed this work, which must by this time be 

well known in Ireland, if not in England ; but we are anxious 
to recommend it to our readers in time for the coming month of 

March. Archdeacon Kinane’s name is familiar to all readers of 

devout books as the author of “‘ The Dove of the Tabernacle,” “ The 

Angel of the Altar,” and other popular works. Of this, his latest 

labour of love, Archbishop Croke says, in a warmly-appreciative 

Preface, ‘‘ having somewhat carefully perused it, I have no hesita- 

tion in saying that my disappointment shall be great indeed, if those 

capable of forming a just estimate of its merits do not pronounce it 
to be one of his most useful and edifying works.” . . . . “ All that 
concerns the life of St. Joseph, and devotion to him,” he adds, is 

“treated by him with much felicity of expression, singular clearness, 

great wealth of argument and illustration, and with that peculiar 

warmth, that compactness and solidity of construction for which his 
other literary efforts are so justly and so generally commended” 

(Pref. pp. vili.,x.). The book is thoroughly devout in conception 

and execution. We have history, but no cold criticism ; where there 

are no historical materials, pious suggestions and imaginations are 
frankly quoted from the Fathers and the Saints ; and the portrait of 

St. Joseph is given, not as a meagre annotator would give it, but as it 

has been traced by the mind of Catholic tradition, illuminated (as, 

on the whole, we cannot doubt is the case) by the Holy Spirit. It 
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the reasons which Suarez gives for believing St. Joseph not to have 
been an old man are not all conclusive, they are better than that, 
for they are evidences of traditional feeling. If the author’s ideas as 
to the “inns or lodging-houses” of Bethlehem are not as accurately 
expressed as is the fashion in these days of Biblical dictionaries, the 
devotional force and suggestiveness are as strong as if they were. 
And the book overflows with passages from the saints and mystics, as 
sweet and delightful to read as they are instructive and nutritious to 
that faith which sees in St. Joseph the ever-living protector of the 
Incarnation. It is divided into three parts or divisions; the first 
gives us the Life of St. Joseph, with preliminary remarks on the 
Invocation of the Saints; the second treats of the dignity, sanctity 
and heroic virtues of St. Joseph; and the third contains Devotions 
in his honour, including a “ Month of March.” 

2. As many as seven lives of St. Charles had already been written 
before this, four at least of them by intimate friends of the Saint. 
Nevertheless Giussano was not only specially deputed by his brethren, 
but was urged by the Ven. Cardinal Baronius and many other devoted 
friends of St. Charles to write his book. The reason is given by 
himself in his own preface :—“ I knew him from youth and before he 
was a Cardinal, When he returned from Rome to the charge of this 
Church I received the clerical tonsure and the sacred orders from his 
hands, and I served him in various functions and employments up to 
his death, as all well know. But moreover he even condescended to 
confide to me many secrets, and often to confer with me upon what 
related to the government of the Church, and his matters of grave 
concern. If others could compose the work better than I can, no one 
can exceed me in accuracy, on account of my intimate and perfect 
knowledge of his life.” This life is written in chronological order, 
and does not group similar events together ; Giussano thus ensures a 
perfect as well as a true portrait, with all the characteristics which 
those of his readers would love to recognize whose memory of the 
Saint was still fresh, and especially Baronius, who had charged him 
not to omit small incidents. With one voice the work was welcomed 
as the standard record of St. Charles. Milan still treasures this holy 
book as a precious relic. In 1859 there was to be seen at Rhd, in 
the house of the Missionary Oblatés, one old Father, still surviving, 
P. Fornaroli, of the community of San Sepolcro, which the French in- 
vasion early in the century had suppressed but not scattered, and 
Archbishop Romilli had restored in 1849; he had spent the whole 
forty years and more in reading and annotating Giussano ; for the 
unction of it, he said, was ever growing upon him. It is written as 
Bacci wrote of St. Philip, or St. Bonaventure of St. Francis. The 
matter is so abundant, that the historical narrative is not at all im- 
poverished, as sometimes happens, by the clustering together (in the 
interesting eighth book) of similar actions and facts under the heads of 
the virtues. The writer keeps himself out of sight, but there isa 
sympathetic warmth in the style, like that of a history of a military 
commander written by one who served under him. The following 
passage seems to be the only one where he introduces himself. It is 
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worth quoting for the light which it throws on the intimacy between 
the Saint and his biographer, which is to be taken for granted 
throughout : 

He could not endure the thought that even one soul should perish, and 
his charity towards sinners had reached such a height, that he would 
take charge himself of the most abandoned and those beyond ordinary 
remedies ; and then with prayers, admonitions, and penances, he would 
bring them to change their lives, and keep watch over them until they 
were confirmed in well doing. I remember that when I was prefect of 
one of the six districts of the city, he gave me a note of all who had been 
leading sinful lives in that part; on inquiry I found that all by his means 
were mending their ways and doing better. 

We have gained, therefore, to our English religious literature not 
so much a biography commanding admiration, as a magnificent delinea- 
tion of personal holiness, presented to our faith in the scenes of a life 
in which God glorified Himself and his Church very wonderfully. It 
is different from a history of the Saint, however well told, such as the 
very excellent recent work of Canon Sylvain. Wecan here only 
point out three characteristic graces, which can be traced as inter- 
woven to compose this rich texture of heroic actions. The first is 
that noble spirit of faith in which his father and mother had trained him. 

Charles was wont to say when speaking of the Divine mercy, that God 
had infused into his soul a divine light to know the vanity and worthless- 
oi 6) earthly things, so as not to allow himself to be engrossed by them 

p- 16). 

Of his mother Cardinal Valerio writes :— 

There was in her afirm and manly character. Her son Charles took 
after her, and showed himself to be of the same type throughout his 
whole life, both as a stout soldier in the army of Christ, and as an able ruler 
in the government of the Church. 

When disappointed of the life of prayer and solitude for which he 
longed in the prime of his youth, he found a way of combining a life 
of ever-deepening recollection with an indefatigable activity. Great 
stress was laid on this double vocation in the process of his canoniza- 
tion. It was thus that the Holy Spirit of God prepared him to be a 
proof of the rich vitality of God’s Church. He seemed to compass in 
one embrace all the classes as well as the individuals whose charity he 
saw to be chilled, although the fire of Pentecost is always being cast 
upon the earth, and to have zeal enough to revive and reform them all. 
Surveying the whole Church of God from Rome its centre, he fear- 
lessly set out to encounter difficulties of every kind, personal and 
general, and made for the ideal before him, which was no less than 
the normal service of God by himself and by the whole Church. 
“Happy Church of Jesus Christ,” said St. Pius V., “if she only had 
six Cardinals like Cardinal Borromeo.” The second characteristic 
grace of St. Charles detected and combated a cruel fraud, due alter- 
nately to the vain world without, and to tepid or inconsistent men 
within the Church—the dissociating of the dignity of the priesthood 
from its sanctity. There runs through this glowing description of his 
life and actions his sense of the holiness of the priesthood indepen- 
dently of the rank, the office, or the rule of life of those who possess 
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it. This is the explicit subject of the four fervent addresses which 
he made in his eleventh and last Diocesan Synod. His “Priest” is “sive 
Canonicus, sive Parochus, sive Sacerdos.” Again, ‘‘ Quod vero vobis 
dico, hoc mihi imprimis et Prelatis omnibus dico, qui sumus lucerne 
supra candelabrum posite, sed et vobis etiam, qui in cure et sollicitu- 
dinis partem estis vocati.” He then asks them to do “ opera heroica 
et sacerdotalia.” For the very reason that he was drawn to holiness 
wherever he discovered it, and that he tried to surround himself with 
the fervent religious families, his eye was fixed with eager watchful- 
ness upon the example as well as the ministry of priests in every class 
and degree, as upon the focus of the light. It was to him an axiom 
that the vocation to the highest dignity is the vocation to the highest 
sanctity. And so he rose to a third characteristic grace—his freedom 
from all narrowness of heart and mind. His detailed fidelity did not 
cramp him, his filial docility to the Pope seemed to give him the 
whole world as his field of labour, and yet his Cardinalate was one of 
the things which he declared himself ready to give up for his own 
beloved flock. No bishop ever was less the servant of men, and none 
was ever moreat home amongst his people. No wonder that his pre- 
sence is felt to this day. They say always, “We live on nothing 
else at Milan but the enduring institutions of St. Charles.” The 
Commune of Arona, his birthplace, has still enough loyalty and piety 
to have lately invited the Oblates of Milan to open a College for the 
town at their expense. 

We are glad to see that the translation is not too literal to be really 
faithful, and that the lengthy sentences, which express the eagerness 
of Giussano to omit nothing of value, have been recast with the loss of 
as little as possible of their force. 

3. The modesty of Canon Sylvain has underrated the success of 
his labour of love, for he apologizes for his work. He has searched 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, the records kept by the Barnabites at 
S. Carlo ai Catinari at Rome, the secret archives of the Holy See, and 
theregistersof the Apostolic Nunciatures of France, Spain, and Germany 
To have been abie to handle between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
letters relating to his subject, and to have produced so clear and un- 
encumbered a narrative, shows intellectual power not unworthy of his 
devoted love of his patron Saint. Undoubtedly this may be ranked 
as the most important work on the public as wel! as the personal life of 
St. Charles which has appeared since the invaluable contemporary Life 
by Giussano. The gains accruing from so wise an industry are felt at 
every turn, although chiefly in the first volume. 

In the Ambrosian Library are copies of all the letters addressed by 
_ the Saint to his family from the time that he entered Pavia (proved to 
have been at fourteen not sixteen years of age) until he was Secretary 
of State to Pius IV. and during his stay in Rome. Thus the boyhood 
and early youth, which were well known to Pius IV. when he turned to 
his young nephew and burthened his energies and his conscience so 
suddenly and so heavily, become for the first time known to us. 

Numerous and interesting episodes tested his strength of soul during 
his university life, but the death of his father in August, 1558, was a 
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crisis for the family ; and, for more than a year before the elevation of 
his uncle to the Supreme Pontificate, his brother Frederick and all the 
family looked to him as their mainstay, and to his energy and tact 
for even the saving of their home at Arona. 

But the charm of these early years is the perfect naturalness with 
which his family life and his miniature household as a student of 
rank elicit the early form of all the distinctive traits of his character. 
These were to ripen into heroism by a rapid, yet orderly and visible, 
growth, and keep Rome as well as Milan intent upon his every enter- 
prise for twenty eventful years. His friendships are deep from his 
boyhood: He is fourteen years old when he writes to Aluisio Vignola; 
“‘ My dearest Friend,—My letters cannot express my longing to see you. 
You know that I am soon to go to Pavia. I earnestly beg of you by 
all the affection I bear you to be kind enough to come here at once 
[from Milan] before I leave, even if you can only come for one day. I 
should indeed find myself unhappy if I went away without seeing 
you.” He undertakes his studies as a loyal and generous enterprise. 
On his arrival at Pavia, November, 1552, he writes to his father :— 

I will apply to study to gain the benefit of it, but also to respond to the 
great hopes which you and others have conceived of me. 

Tohis uncle the Duke of Marignano— 

By the grace of God I have arrived at Pavia. Allow me rather as a 
humble servant than as your nephew to assure your Excellency that 
I hope to attain to something which may make me in some way worthy 
of your dignity, and that of the Most Reverend Cardinal your brother. 
With this aim it is my determination to give myself up to study with 
all my might have confidence that for this our Lord God will 
not fail to give me grace, without which all is nothing. 


And to the Cardinal— 


Since I have the good fortune to be united to your [Illustrious 
Lordship by the ties of blood, and not at all by my deserts, I will strive 
to do you honour. I beg God to preserve you long, for on you rests 
allthe greatness of your house. 


He keenly felt the poverty which, strange to say, was the special trial 
of his student-life at Pavia. There was a time when his stockings were 
reduced to one pair. His correspondence with his father becomes then 
doubly interesting from the struggle of his many various feelings, and 
his unaffected candour andfrankness. But our space will not allow more 
than a mention of this, and of his delicate attention to every detail which 
concerned his sisters at the time when, between their father’s death and 
their marriage or consecration to God, they came under his care. The 
clear foresight and unerring memory of a great administrator were 
trained by the calls of his family affection. His love for his step- 
mother—for his own mother died when he was ten years old—is 
repeatedly proved. He writes of her to his thoughtless brother 
Frederick :— 

The Countess is delighted to hear that you are daily having such suc- 
cessful sport, catching quails and other birds, although the news of them 
is all that she ever receives. 


But to look further. The history of the time, as well as of the 
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Saint, gains much by the publishing of the diplomatic correspondence 
which had so much to do with the completion of the Council of Trent. 
We have a noble specimen of the sacred diplomacy of the Apostolic 
See in the valuable chapter called “The Negotiations with France.” 
The Pope and the Saint show the qualities of able rulers and shrewd 
observers of men ; but, in place of the intrigue, the byplay, and the 
suppressed motives of selfish governments and governors, we have the 
chaste love and zeal for God, the recourse alternately to prayer and 
to negotiation, and in the background a jealous watchfulness for the 
genuine and lasting interests of the great flock of Jesus Christ. “If 
their Majesties [of France],” St. Charles wrote, September 3, 1562, 
‘“‘ knew with what heart His Holiness takes up the idea of coming to 
their aid [with subsidies] for the glory of God and the good of their 
kingdom, they would be so edified at his paternal love, I am convinced, 
that they would no longer think of anything but of seconding it 
entirely, and giving him every kind of satisfaction.” 

But when we come to the close struggle which alone enabled the 
Fathers of Trent to carry through their last sessions, and see the 
happy close of the long eighteen years, that divina prudenza of Cardinal 
Borromeo, which was a proverb in Rome when perplexities arose 
finds a key to every difficulty. His letters saved the Cardinal of 
Lorraine to the cause of the Church, and alternately provided scope 
for his influence and eloquence, and prevented the injury to which 
the Council was exposed by his personal vanity. He moreover 
detected the first moment when it became safe to press on the main 
work of the Council, in such a way as to force whatever was irrelevant 
and unnecessary matter to fall behind. 

The twenty-ninth chapter, “St. Charles and France,” is no digression 
from the main history of the Saint, but an important record of his 
successful efforts towards the recognition of the Council of Trent by 
the Church of France. This chapter, and the following one, “ St. 
Charles and the Princes of Europe,” are a welcome development of 
the short and general phrases with which his influence beyond Italy 
is sometimes dismissed. 

In the remainder of these interesting volumes we have the history, 
which “is in request from generation to generation,” and which is 
told with zealous fulness and accuracy. It is made exceptionally in- 
teresting by the introduction of select passages of the documents 
which, till now, were either in manuscript and out of sight, or could 
only be found by gleaning amongst the voluminous collections of 
Sala and Oltrocchi. 

The words of St. Charles can alone throw the necessary light upon 
the personal controversies which were providentially added to his 
conflicts with the enemies of God and the Church. They are needed 
for the justification of his tender heart and pure conscience, wherein 
such a fearless will lay hid, and without them even the true course of 
the public historical facts is at best but partially known. But, lastly, 
we can never forget that the Pastor and Reformer came forth to 
speak and to act from an absorbing intimacy with God in 
prayer. ‘The Ven. Card. Bellarmine, in his votum for the canonization 
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of St. Charles, compared him not only to St. Martin, but to St. 
Anthony and St. Hilarion. 

We cannot conclude without bringing St. Charles nearer to our- 
selves, by a passage from a letter which he wrote to Mary Queen of 
Scots :— 

God has placed your Majesty en evidence in order that all may gain 
from you lessons of courage, patience, religion, and piety. Lewis 
Owen, my Vicar, has told me of your earnest desire that I should com- 
mend you to Jesus Christ. I am only dust and ashes, but I will un- 
ceasingly do so with all my heart, and most gladly. If there ever is 
anything else in which my zeal and my good offices towards your 
Majesty could be shown, it will gratify me much if you will kindly claim 
them as a right, 

4, Many who read this title will hardly know that Gaston de 
Ségur is the Monsignore de Ségur of whom they will have heard in 
Rome and Paris. It is the biography of the good, the noble, the intel- 
ligent, the zealous blind Monsignore, whose life of active charity in 
Paris, during long years of blindness, is as refreshing as it is elevating 
and touching. Mr. Partridge has done his task exceedingly well. 
The Memoir is brought within the limits which will secure for it a 
wide circulation. It is a Life that will do as much good to laymen as 
to priests, and it is full of personal incident and interest. How many, 
even English and Americans, owe their conversion or their vocation to 
Mgr. de Ségur. They will read his Life with afourfold interest. In this 
short notice we must be brief. We end with two sentences extracted 
from his will. “I wish to be buried in the habit of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, barefoot, in token of poverty, with the blue Scapular of the 
Immaculate Conception and that of the Sacred Heart; in my purple 
cassock, as a mark of my dependence on the Pope ; in an alb and white 
chasuble, in token of my deep love for the Blessed Sacrament and for 
our Lady. I wish'the Holy Gospels, the crucifix blessed and indulgenced 
by Pius IX., and my rosary/to be laid on my heart. My heart is to be 
embalmed and then laid before the Blessed Sacrament in the Visita- 
tion Convent. On the leaden case containing my heart are to be the 
words; ‘Jesus, my God, I love Thee and adore Thee with all my 
heart, in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar.’ ... The 2nd Sept. 
1880, the 26th anniversary of the most blessed day on which I became 
blind. Louis Gaston pe Sieur.” 

5. The Germans and the Poles are thoroughly analytical in their 
studies, and their spiritual works bear this impress of their character. 
Father Druzbicki’s work on “‘ The Tribunal of Conscience” consists of 
eighteen methods of examen of conscience. The subject does not promise 
great interest, however useful it may be ; but upon going into it we find 
the treatment of it full of suggestion, and, though the predominant idea 
is self-examination, the thoughts and practices with which it is allied are 
varied and helpful. Many good persons love nothing so much as to 
have their own soul upon the dissecting table; they become absorbed 
in morbid self-contemplation—not perhaps of their virtues, but of 
their faults, tendencies, and character. This is not the book for them. 
Instead of groping about under the shadows of sin and misery, let 
them go into the open, seek the sunlight and the warmth, nay, the 
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heat, of divine love. But there are others of an opposite tendency 
who cannot bear to know themselves, and who are backward in self- 
examination. To such as these, with good strong sense or a prudent 
director, ‘‘ The Tribunal of Conscience” may prove a useful handbook. 

6. M. Lasserre’s first volume had an enormous sale, and has been 
translated into all the languages of Europe. This second volume, 
which is much smaller, is of sustained interest. It is the continuation 
of the first in every sense of the word. Needless to say, it is interest- 
ing and edifying reading, full of incident, with plenty of light and 
shadow. “The Novena [why perpetually called Noveno?] of the 
Curé of Algiers” is one of the most touching narratives. The Abbé 
Martignon was to have been cured, the day and the hour had come— 
so it seemed—and he put Mdme. Guerrier in his place, and gave her 
his claim, so to speak: she was cured and hedied. Read the affecting 
story. M. de Freycinet’s evidence and connection with Lourdes is 
contained in this volume—M. de Freycinet, the French Minister of 
State, and a Protestant! It is very curious. As we have said, the 
whole book, printed in good clear type, is very readable. The trans- 
lator has not been altogether accustomed to book publishing—there 
is no index, and there are several mistakes which may be worth 
correcting in the next edition. 

7. We are not a little surprised to find our old friend the “ Journal 
of Meditations” present itself under a new title and form. We do not 
think it improved by either. Especially we rebel at its connection 
with “the Practice called a Quarter of an Hour’s Solitude.” It is 
of course well to get people to pray and meditate for fifteen, or for 
five minutes, and if by a fanciful title of a ‘‘ Quarter of an Hour’s Soli- 
tude ” they can be induced to meditate or read something serious, it 
is a real gain. But it seems to be a discouraging sign of the times when 
the old “ Journal of Meditations,” which has for over two centuries 
been associated with the half-hour’s morning meditation, is served up 
as the occupation for the ‘‘ Quarter of an Hour’s Solitude.” Nothing 
worthy of the name of meditation can be done under half an hour: no 
community would think anything less than half an hour tolerable. In 
these days we must get what we can and be thankful, but surely the 
aim should be at half an hour’s meditation for people striving to serve 
God seriously—at least where there is time and opportunity. We 
have said our old friend is not improved to our liking by change of 
name and re-editing. We miss the “introduction, of the Method of 
the Work, and of such things as are necessary for all Meditation,” 
which in the “ Journal’’ extended to thirteen pages; we miss twenty-six 
meditations, seven of which were on our Blessed Lady; we miss ‘A Table 
of the Sundays throughout the Year, in which is set forth a meditation 
upon the Gospel propertoeach Sunday—suitable alike for meditation and 
for public instruction.” Finally, the bulk of the work has been increased 
at the expense of pithiness. To take an instance at random: the new 
edition has in the Easter Sunday’s meditation these words—“ It [the 
soul] conceives itself to be in a good state, whilst in reality it may be 
addressed as God addressed the Bishop of Laodicea in the Apocalypse 
of St. John: ‘Thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
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and naked.” ‘This is an expansion of the words “ She thinks herself 
in a good state, when in truth she is like that man in the Apocalypse, 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” We prefer the old and 
more pithy style. We are not saying there was nothing to amend— 
there were certain archaisms that needed removal. With these remarks 
we must add that the book is a standard one. Not long ago one of the 
English Bishops in Synod recommended theold ‘Journal of Meditations” 
as the one that after all stands best the wear and tear of time and ex- 
perience. It will long hold its day, and well it may. 

8. This is a valuable contribution to English hagiology. We had 
no English Life of this wonderful Umbrian Saint; and now that this 
holy virgin has been at last canonized, it is most welcome. We 
must overlook some little defects in the style, due, in some measure, to 
its being a translation from the Italian. This Saint was one of many 
as to whose possession religious Orders dispute. The claim is made 
good in this volume for the Augustinian Order, and it cannot be denied. 
The chief characteristic of this marvellous Life is the fact that the 
instruments of the Passion were found after death actually formed 
within her heart out of fibres of that organ. These extraordinary 
instruments of human flesh are kept, and are visible even to this day, 
at Montefalco. 

9. The “ Manual of the Infant Jesus” is a charming and a solid book 
for spiritual reading, followed by devotions, It is as full of instruction 
and of unction as it is solid. It covers the forty days of Christmas- 
tide. The learned and spiritual author tells us that the considerations 
are “the result of my own private thoughts and lights during the 
hours set apart by my holy rule for meditation and study.” It isa 
work that will take a high rank among works of its kind. 

10. This we say emphatically, and from comparison, is the best and 
most useful exposition of the Rule of the Third Order. It is some- 
what misleading to call it a manual, for manuals usually contain the 
prescribed prayers and devotions, whereas this little work is confined 
to a commentary on the Rule as reformed by Leo XIII, finely 
illustrated from the words and Lives of the Saints. Every Tertiary 
ought to possess a copy of it. 

11. Here is one of the penny Manuals published by the Bishop of 
Salford. It gives an account of the saints and founders of congregations 
who were members of the Sodality, and urges upon all branches of the 
Sodality in England to say the rosary or office of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at their weekly meetings, “for the complete restoration or 
Mary’s dowry—that is, for the conversion of England.” The rules of 
the Sodality are given; and the office of the Immaculate Conception is 
set in music, of a sweet and tender tune. It is published on occasion 
of the tercentenary of the canonical erection of the Sodality in the 
Roman College. 

12. This is another of the Bishop’s People’s Manuals, and is a 
popular exposition of the most ancient of all confraternities—a con- 
fraternity widely spread in England and Ireland, and throughout the 
Church, that of the Scapular of Mount Carmel. 

13. We have received this able work too late to do more on this 
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occasion than acknowledge the receipt of it. The Bishop is no 
hermit, no dweller in the works and thoughts of times gone by. 
He takes the world as it is; and, knowing what men are think- 
ing and saying, he assails modern unbelief with knowledge and 
vigour. 

14, It must suffice to name St. George’s Hymn-tune Book as a 
useful little book, and just what we should have expected for popular 
devotions at St. George’s Cathedral. 

15. This is a perfect little handy-book for its purpose, and is set to 
the authorized Ratisbon plain chant. It, therefore, is specially useful 
wherever this chant has been adopted. 

16. Father Young is an experienced musician, and, from the length 
of time he has been in charge of the music in one of the most devout 
churches of New York, has had ample time to become a perfect 
master of congregational singing. His music is nearly always simple 
and easy, and it possesses “ that peculiar character which tends to fix 
the tune in the memory.” All the tunesare set in harmony for four 
voices. Father Young recommends the use of the cornet as the most 
effective leader of a large congregation. We strongly urge the clergy 
interested in popular music and hymn-singing to procure without 
delay this valuable addition to our repertory of congregational music. 

17. The first part contains hymns for the sacred offices ; the second 
part is headed “ Modern, Original, and other Hymns.” We need only 
say here that Mr. Orby Shipley has produced the best assorted and 
most complete collection ef Catholic hymns, dating from the earliest 
English translation, that has yet appeared, and no one really interested 
in hymnology can afford to be without it. 

18, This is a small, neat and handsome reprint of the late Father 
Caswall’s well-known work, which need only be mentioned here. 

19. This small volume of graceful religious verse will afford to the 
writer’s friends an agreeable memorial of an accomplished and pious 
priest. There are many thoughts in these pages which are both 
pleasing in themselves and expressed with much poetical feeling. With 
the exception of the lyric which gives its title to the buok, “ Via Crucis,” 
and a biographical poem on St. Anthony of Padua, the pieces are all 
very short and easily read, and the prevailing tone being one of prayer 
and aspiration many readers may be glad to aid their devotion by 
using what is so evidently the outpouring of a devout heart. 

20. Short sermons, short notice: and there is fortunately no need 
for us to use many words. The name of Father Schouppe is alone 
sufficient guarantee for the solidity of matter and clearness of state- 
ment. Each sermon, we may add, as it stands here can be read or 
preached in about seven minutes. The 226 sermons are divided into 
four series, and comprise a complete and methodical exposition of 
Christian doctrine. 

21. Weare glad to see that this admirable little volume has reached 
a second edition, and we trust it will soon pass into a third. To 
the translations from St. Bernard are added “ Three Rosaries of Our 
Lady,” by the late Mrs. Patmore: meditations which are extremely 
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beautiful, and which will no doubt be helpful to many in practising a 
devotion never more necessary than at the present time. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* Notices of several of the following works are in type, but have, 
to our regret, to be held over this quarter for want of space. 


“La Messe.” Par M. C. R. de Fleury. Vol. Ill. Paris: Morel. 

“St. Paul the Author of the Acts and Third Gospel.” By H. H. 
Evans. London: Wyman & Sons. 

“Tl Dogma e la Scienze Positive.” Da Antonio Stoppani. Milano: 
Dumolard. 

“The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” By Alfred J. Butler. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

“Si-Yu-Ki.” Translated by Samuel Beal Toves. London: 
Triibner. 

‘‘ La Philosophie Religieuse du Mazdéisme.” Par L. C. Casartelli. 
London: Triibner. 

“Jean de Vivonne.” Par Le Vicomte G. de Bremond d’Ars. 
Paris: E. Plon. 

“Men and Women of Far-off Time.” By S. Hubert Burke. 
London : Burns & Oates. 

“ Persecutions of Irish Catholics,” By Archbishop Moran. Dub- 
lin: Gill & Son. 

“History of the Church of God.” By Bishop Spalding. London: 
Burns & Oates. . 

“The Spirits in Prison.” By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. London: 
Isbister. 

“ Revelation.” By H. Ewald. Translated by T. Goadby. Edin- 
burgh : Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 

“Encyclopedia of Theology.” By Riibiger. Translated by J. 
Macpherson. Edinburgh: Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 

“ Historical Researches in Western Pennsylvania.” By Rev. H. A. 
Lambing. Pittsburg: Myers & Co. 

“Monte Carlo and Public Opinion.” London: Rivingtons. 

“‘Commentarium in Facultates Apostolicos.” Auctore A. Kénings, 
C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Bros. 

“ Atlas d’Histoire Naturelle de la Bible.” Par M. L. Cl. Fillion. 
Lyon and Paris: Briday. 

‘‘The Wish to Believe.” By Wilfrid Ward. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

Also several brochures and works of fiction and poetry. Some 
pieces of good religious music from Mr. Alphonse Carey, of Newbury, 
have also reached us, but too late for more than this mention of them 
this quarter. 





Record of Roman Documents. 


N.B.—We propose under this heading to give a brief record of such 
official documents as have been published during the quarter in England 
and Ireland. 


ABsENCE FROM Missions.—To meet the case of priests in the diocese 
of Toulouse, who were in the habit of leaving their Missions without per- 
mission, the churches they serve being not benefices, but only chapels of 
ease, three decisions were given:—1. A priest has no right to give up 
his Mission without leave of the Archbishop. 2. A priest may be com- 
pelled to remain in such a Mission till a suitable successor be appointed. 
3. Any priest in health, and free from other work, may be obliged to 
take charge of such a Mission till suitable provision be made, 
(S. C. C., 9 Mati, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 1, 1884. 

Aut Souts’ Day.—Permission to say two Masses on this day granted 
for five years to a priest of the Diocese of Grenoble, in consideration of 
an ancient custom. (S.R.C.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 15, 1884. 

Beaps.—1. ror THE Hoty Souts.—For the method of saying, and 
for the Indulgences to be gained, as granted by Pope PiusIX. (Aug. 
10,1868.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 25, 1884. 

2. Or THE SeveN Dotours.— Vid. ‘ Facutties,” infra. 

BEATIFICATION OF VEN. JOAN oF Lestonac.—Preparatory meeting held 
to consider her heroic virtues. (S. R. C., 18 Nov. 1884.) Vid. Zablet, 
Nov. 29, 1884. 

CarTHaGe.—Letters Apostolic were issued re-establishing the See of 
Carthage. (Nov. 10, 1884.) Vid. Weekly Register. 

CHILDREN OF Mary.—A Brief from the Holy Father was received 
by Father Gavin, S.J., as Director of the Sodality at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, London, replying to the Address 
presented to His Holiness by the same Sodality on occasion of the Ter- 
centenary of the Prima Primaria. (Oct. 13, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 18, 
1884, 

Divine Orrice.—1l. Martins Separatep From Laups.—When in 
private recital Matins are separated from Lauds, Matins should con- 
clude with the prayer of the Office, and Lauds commence with 
“Deus in adjutorium.” (S. R. C., May 18, 1883.) Vid. Irish 
Eccles. Record, Nov., 1884. 

2. Votive Orrices—When the Votive Office of Apostles, assigned 
to Tuesday, is said, the commemoration of SS. Peter and Paul is to be 
made as usual in the Suffragia of Lauds and Vespers. (S. RB. C., 
Nov, 24, 1883.) Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, Oct. 1884. 

EncLosep ConveENTS, authority of Bishops over.—A Bishop cannot 
grant permission for women to be admitted into enclosed convents as 
boarders, nor can he transfer a sister from one convent to another. 
(S.C. Ep. et Reg., July 16, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 11, 1884. 








Facuttigs to ordain extra tempora, extend to those days only on 
which the common law allows Minor Orders to be conferred. 
(S. R. C., May 18, 1883.) Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, Nov. 1884. 

2. Tne special powers granted to some of the Clergy to bless beads 
from the Papal formula, “ Indulgentie quas Summus Pontifex,” &c., 
do not include the power to bless the Seven Dolour Beads. (S. Ind. 
Cong., Feb. 29, 1864.) Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, Dec. 1884. 

InpuLGENcES.—1. An Indulgence of 300 days, granted for the recital 
of a prayer to Our Blessed Lady against the dangers to Faith. (Ez 
Audientia, Sept. 5, 1884). Vid. Tablet, Oct. 18, 1884. 

2. An Indulgence of 300 days granted to Ecclesiastics in Holy Orders, 
who recite a little prayer commencing “Jesu dilectissime,” &c., for 
perseverance in the true spirit of their holy state. (S. C. Ind., Aug. 
14, 1884.) Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, Dec. 1884. 

8. Vid. “ Beaps” “ STaTIONs OF THE Cross,” &c. 

Music.—Regulations for Sacred Music were issued to the Bishops of 
Italy, containing general rules for all Sacred Music—certain prohibi- 
tions regarding Vocal and Instrumental Music—instructions as to the 
choice of Books—provisions for the improvement of Sacred Music, 
and the maintenance of Schools for the purpose of teaching it. 
(S. RB. C., Sept. 24, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 8, 1884, Dec. 6, 1884; 

and Irish Eccles. Record, Dec. 1884. 

Nuptiat Buessinc.—The Nuptial Blessing should always be given 
to Catholics who were unable to receive it at the time of their 
marriage, whatever may have been the reason for its omission or the 
interval that has since elapsed. It can only be given during Mass, 
and outside the forbidden times. (S. C. Ing.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 4, 
1884. 

PRAYERS AFTER Mass.—The three Hail Marys, Salve Regina, with 
versicles and prayer, ordered by the Holy Father, are to be said 
alternately with the people, the priest kneeling throughout. (S. R. C., 
Aug. 20, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 4, 1884; and Jrish Eccles. 
Record, Nov. 1884. 

Press (CaTHoiic) in France.—Letter Apostolic to His Excellency 
Mgr. Di Rende, Archbishop of Benevento, and Papal Nuncio in Paris, 
on the Catholic Press in France. (Litt. Apost., Nov. 4, 1884.) Vid. 
Tablet, Nov. 22, 1884. 

Retics.—Letter Apostolic, confirming the decision of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Compostella with regard to the Identity of the Body of 
S. James the Greater, Apostle, and those of his Disciples, SS. Athanasius 
and Theodore. (Litt. Apost. Nov. 1, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 15, 
1884. 

ScaPpuLars.—Invalid receptions of any Scapular when received bond 
Jide, were rectified by an Indult from Holy See. (S. C. Prop., July 
20, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 6, 1884; and Jrish Eccles. Record, 


Dec. 8, 1884. 





